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Art. I. The Philofophy of Ancient Greece inveftigated; in its 
Origin and Progrefs, to the Aras of its greatelt celebrity, in the 
Ionian, Italic, and Athenian Schools: with Remarks on the 
delineated Syftems of their Founders; and fome Account of 
their Lives and Characters, and thote of their moft eminent 
Difciples. By Walter Anderfon, D.D. to. pp.585. 11. 5s. 
Boards. Nicol, &c. 1791. 


N adventuring on the difcuffion of a fubject, which has em- 

ployed fome of the ableft pens in all learned countries, 

Dr. Anderfon thinks it incumbent on him to make the fol- 
lowing apology, in his fhort preface: 

‘ The fubject of the following fheets has been treated, either in 
whole or in part, by the learned in almoft every country of Europe, 
As curious in isfelf, and admitted to be a requifite branch of literary 
education, it has employed the pens of feveral Englifh authors of 
the laft and prefent century; while none of them, excepting Mr. 
Stanley, have wroe profefledly upon the fubject, and fo much at 
large, as fome foreign authors have done. We have, indeed, 
feveral valuable tracts upon it, fuch as the learned Cudworth has 
given, and other detached pieces, or compends, of the Philofophy 
of the Ancient Grecian Schools. But, as thefe productions, whatever 
their merit be, are fcattered in fundry books, fome of them more, 
and fome lefs known to the public, there appeared ftill to be want- 
ing a work, containing an entire and connected view of the copious 
fubje&; without excluding from it, as Mr. Stanley has done, the 
birth of the Grecian Philotophy, in the ages of the earlieft poets. 
From the negieét or fuppreffion of this part of the fubject, the en- 
trance to it, befide being abrupt, is deficient in a curious and in- 
flru€tive point of information, refpedting the firft aod early traces 
of Literature and Philofophy, among a people fo diftinguithed as 
the Greeks became, by their gradual progreis, and fignal advance- 
ment in both. 

‘ By this remark, the author of the fubfequent publication 
would not be underfiood to derogate from the jut reputation which 
Mr. Stanley’s work has obtained, at home and abroad. Crriticifm 
Rev, Dic. 1791. Cec of 
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of it, by an Englith writer upon the fame fubje&, mut appear 
partial, or invidious. To his extenfive refearches into ancient 
authors, and his proper felection of them, as vouchers, every fuch 
writer muft, in fome meafure, be obliged; and the author of the 
prefent performance readily acknowledges inftruction, in feveral 
points of difficulty, received from them: yet, here, he muft be al- 
lowed to obferve in what refpeét his work varies much from that of 
Mr. Stanley. In the fcheme of it, place is given to remarks upon 
the reafoning employed by the moft eminent of the Grecian philo- 
fophers, in fupport of their phyfcal, theological, and moral fyftems. 
A fuller, and more connected difplay of their theories and argu- 
ments, is alfo ftudied. The frigidity of their bare details is, often, 
relieved by the interfperfed obfervations. Where the principles or 
tenets are of impious, or immoral tendency, they undergo more 
particular difcuffions. ‘The propriety of fubjoining fuch confuta- 





by moft of the foreign compilers of the Grecian Philofophy ; but in 
Mr. Stanley’s performance, no caution of this kind is ufed. The 
omiffion of it, when confidered, appears an unfuitable, and faulty 
one; and what, in refpect of the impreffions which fallacious argu- 
ments may make on the minds of novices in philofophical reafon- 
ing, was not to be repeated, but corrected, in the prefent publica- 
tion. 

‘ But with what ability, extent of knowledge, and tafte in lite- 
rary fludy, the following work is executed, the competent judges of 
that erudition, of which it prefents a copy at large, may, on a candid | 
perufal, decide, Yet, whatever that judgment be, the author con- 
fiders the acknowledgment of his aim, and endeavours, in the per- 
formance, to fupport and illuftrate the juft principles of theology 
and morals, in oppofition to their contraries, to be of fuch peculiar 
importance, that any feparate approbation it may be allowed to 
have, cannot be deemed of equal value, in itfelf, or be alike re- 
{pected by the public.’ 


The objection, which Dr. Anderfon makes to Mr. Stanley’s 
work, is certainly of fufficient weight to juftify his own un- 
dertaking. It may be faid, indeed, that this objection does 
not apply to Brucker; who, in delineating the fyflems of 
ancient philofophers, frequently interpofes his own opinions : 
but the defign of the learned German is far more extenfive than 
that of Dr. A.; and his copious, and often prolix, work, 
which has been recently fo well tranflated, and fo ably metho- 
dized, by Dr. Enfield *, was ftill confined to the ufe of the 
Latin reader. 

The prefent work is divided into nine parts, treating, 1. Of 
the Seven Sages of Greece. 2. Of Pythagoras. 3. Of the 
Atomical Philofophy and the Sophifts. 4. Of Socrates, 


tions of their fpecious, but futile arguments, has been attended to 





* In a work recently publifhed; of which we fhall fpeedily give 
fome account, 


Ariftippus, 
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Ariftippus, the Cyrenaics, and Cynics. 5. Of Plato. 6. Of 
Ariftotle. 7. Of Arcefilas, and the Middle Academy. 8. Of 
Epicurus. 9. Of Zeno, and the Stoics. From this plen- 
tiful banquet, we fhall feleé&t, as fpecimens, Dr. Anderfon’s 
account of two of the moft difputed points in the philofophy of 
Plato and Ariftotle, the two greateft philofophers of antiquity. 

The firft paflage relates to a queftion, which the dogmatifts 
and heretics of our own times have fiercely and rancoroufiy 
agitated; and which Dr. A. treats with laudable moderation : 

‘ The point to be confidered is, Whether the Grecian philofo- 
pher may be underftood, from the import of fome paflages in his 
dialogues and epiftles, to have entertained fome notion of a Trinity 
of perfons in the divine zature, confonant to what is revealed in the 
Jacred feripture, and embraced as an article of the Chriftian faith? 
In ftating this queftion, it is, in the firft place, to be obferved, that 
feveral of the early fathers of the Chriflian church, fuch as Juitin 
Martyr, Tertullian, Clemens Alexandrinus, Origen, and Eufebius, 
afcribe to Plato a theological doétrine, either much the fame with, or 
mott fimilar to that of the Chriftian Trizity, As a foundation for this 
opinion, the great f{peculative principles upon which the philofopher 
builds his theological and phyScal fyftem, and that have been 
called the Ternary of Plato, were referred to by them. What has 
been fhown, both in the dialeétic and phyfical part of his philofophy, 
may prove, indeed, how all things that exilt, are reduced by him, 

and comprehended, under ¢hree principles. In the abftrule reafon- 
ing in the Parminedes, there is faid to be, One, without any thing; 
One, which is feveral things; and, One, and feveral things. Equi- 
valent to thefe, in the Timacus, are ftated, Deity, Idea, Matter; 
to which correfponds the triple fyftem of the univerfe, the intellec- 
tual world, the intelligent, or rational, and the vifible. Nor is 
this all the ground upon which Plato is reprefented as a Yrinitarian. 
In more diftin proof of the allegation, fome paflages, in which he 
ules metaphyfical expreflions, are adduced. When he calls the 
Deity, the Eternal King, and Father of all things, and the world 
produced by him, Ais fon, his rzyoc, Or word of wifdom made 
manifett, the fenfible image of his underftanding and power, and 
the mirror reflecting the rays of his otherwife incompreheniible di- 
vinity, his meaning, in thefe expreffions, taken in connection with 
what is clearly delivered by him in his epiftle to Hermias, is re- 
ferable, fay they, to a firtt incerporeal and animating principle, cde. 
clared to be the adorned foul of the world, and having per/onal:t) 
For there Plato recommends a folemn adjuration, by the God, tne 
conductor of all things, prefent and future, and by the Father Gud 
of that condufor, and their cause. 
my It may be here afked by f{ome, Why fo refpeftable a number of 
the Chritian theologifts chofe, from fuch paffages in Plato, to 
Maintain, that the facred myllery of the Trinity, ‘acknowledged to 
rhe revealed in the {criptures, might yet be fo well known to 
. rarned of the heathen world, as to be interwoven with their 
“Cores Of the univer:e ; and how the caule of Chritianity could be 
Cc2 advanced 
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advanced by holding this opinion? From what is intimated in their 
writings, it appears, that they had a fpecial inducement for adopt- 
ing this controvertible, and otherwife, perhaps, unneceffary affer- 
tion. The dottrine of the Trinity being impugned by fome of the 
philofophers as implying a plurality of Gods, or inconfiftent with 
the unity of the Deity, it feemed a ready, and no improper way of 
removing this objelion, to fhow, that fome of the wifett of the 
philofophers, fuch as Pythagoras, Zeno, Cleanthes, and efpecially 
Plato, who afferced the principle of a one eternal and undivided 
deity, did yet, in the contemplations of his nature, exprefs them. 
felves in terms analogous to thofe ufed by the Chriftians, and un- 
der{tood in the fenfe of there being three perfons in the divine nature, 
In confequence of this argument, they endeavoured not only to find 
in the Ternary of Plato a reprefentation of the Trinity, but to prove 
that he, and other philofophers, could not have approached fo near 
to the difcovery of this facred truth as they do in their works, with- 
out fome knowledge of the Mofaic fcriptures, or other infpired 
prophetical writings, under the Jewith difpenfation. In fupport of 
the lait point, it is well known, that Jofephus’s authority is chiefly 
appealed to; and that the vouchers quoted by him, Clearchus, 
Ariftaeus, and Hermippus, as authors of credit, are much called in 
quefiion. Amongit the moderns, however, the argument has been 
taken up, and profecuted with great difplay of ancient erudition, 
by Auguftinus Steuchus, Marfilius Ficinus, and Joannes Picus de 
Mirandola, and, more lately, by Voffius and Bochart. 

* Upon this learnes controverfy, the note here introduced cannot 
expatiate, and much lefs can it pretend to decide. When we con- 
fider, that in mott of the {peculations formed by philofophers, con- 
cerning this vaft univerfe, as having a beginning, and being pro- 
duced by a firft cau/e; the obvious, and marked perfe€tions of that 
Deity would be, and have, in reality, been, his goodne/s, his qwi/dom, 
his fower; and that, in his motive to create, the firit would be ap- 
parent; in his orderly, and fuitable arrangement of all things, the 
fecond ; and, in his conitant prefervation and maintenance of them, 
the third; it may be contended, that the coincidence (fo far as it may 
be reckoned fuch) of the Platonic Ternary with the revealed doc- 
trine of the Trinity, is rather to be accounted accidental, than 
derived from tradiuional authority, and that, too, referable to the 
Mofaic, or feriptural antiquities. When it cannot be truly affirmed, 
that Plato deviated from what appears to have been the received 
courfe of philofophifing, which generally proceeded upon the af- 
fumption of two original principles; whence refulied a third; the 
opinion, that he took his {tatement of three principles, not from this 
common theory, but from tradition, may be deemed a precipitate 
and arbitrary one. 

* Upon the other fide of the argument, if it be infifted upon, as 
a fact, that he advanced this theory, as he found it in the Pytha- 
gorean fyltem, it muft be confefled chat a difficulry arifes, fuflicient 
to reftrain decifion in the quettion: For, nocwithfanding all that 
may be fatd about the improbability, that either Pythagoras or 
Platoy would feek for, or meet with any philofophic or theological 
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‘aformation amongtt a people, in fuch humble circumftances as the 
Jews, there is ftill reafon to adhere to what has been before re- 
marked upon this topic, that, with regard to the early philofophers, 
who travelled into foreign countries, for inftruction and knowledge 
of every kind, this confideration did not operate; and that, as to 
the difliculty of conceiving how any fpeculative and abitrufe doc- 
trine could be tranfmitted, from one nation to another, without the 
grofiett miftakes, it is to be remembered, that, as amongit the 
Egyptians, fo, amongft other nations, this was done by means of 
fymbols, more than by writing; and hence the curious invelliga- 
tion of the former in all refearches into ancient knowledge. If it 
be faid, that the Jews, whofe divine law laid them under a folemn 
rohibition of ferfible reprefentations of the Deity, could have no 
facred fymbols; and that, accordingly, nothing of this kind was 
known amongit them, but the ineffable name; it way be afked, Did 
the veneration of their law hinder them from the breaches of it, and 
falling into acts of idolatry; or, are we to believe that their learned 
Rabbis never did, in imitation of other nations, prefume to fymbolife? 
The contrary will be acknowledged; and that they early attempted 
jt in their manner of writing the mof holy name. ‘Their conftane 
concealment of this from inquifitive ttrangers is not credible; 
efpecially, when liable, in their captivities, to be {corned as a people 
deftitute of fpeculative knowledge. The Affyrians and Egyptians 
muft, therefore, have had fpecial information of their theoiogy and 
antiquities; and whether Plato, who, as well as Pythagoras, was 
adiligent collector cf foreign theology and fcience, had not met 
with fome traditions, or writings, of a Co/mogony, nearly refembling, 
if not the fame with the fcriprural one of Motes, may be remitted 
to the judgment of every unbiaffed perufer of the ‘Timaeus; when 
he reads, That the one and gocd formed the caleftial and Jublunary 
Ipheres, making a divifion between them; that he jaw that his work 
was good, and had pleafure in it; and, after atiending to the compofs- 
tion of man, that he refted in bimfelf; and thefe are not the only 
fimilitudes. 

‘ To conclude the argument, although not to determine in it; 
May we not fay with reafon, that feveral of the heathen philofo- 
phers were Jed, not cafually, but partly from mora! reafons, and 
partly upon traditional grounds, to the acknowledgement of three 
principles, or original caufes of all things, which were erroneoufly 
and abfurdly conceived by them, and in no explication reconcileable 
with the revealed doétrine of the Trinity; yet, that their fumbling 
upon the verge of a facred truth might, providentially, be made 
fubfervient to its proper difcovery in due time, and to have the 
effet of preparing men’s minds for its reception? Convinced from 
the revelation of it, the moft intelligent of them might be, that, as 
the works of God, in the natural world, could not, in their pro- 
duction, contrivance, and extent, be fully underftood by them, 
and, as the human frame iifelf was, in feveral refpects, unintel- 
ligible, and a myftery, much more muft the divine nature and 
eflence be myfterious, and have a veil, through which fuch limited 
Conceptions as the human cannot clearly penetrate.’ (P. zgo—294.) 
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The preceding paflage will meet with equal approbation 
from the calm philofopher, and the humble Chriftian. 

Dr. Anderfon, we think, has been fortunate in giving a 
tolerably clear account of Ariftotle’s doctrine concerning God, 
nature, and the human foul ;: 


‘ But, notwithftancding his maintaining thefe falfe tenets*, he 
held intellect or deity to be the fuperior principle in the univerfe, 
and prior to al] other things, if not in time, yet in efficiency, dig. 
nity, and excellence. There is, faid he, but one firlt »-, and one 
immoveable mover, in the world; on whom all other fubitances de. 
pend for being and life; which, in him, is equally perfect in kind 
and continuity. Being incorporeal, he mutt fubfift thus im- 
mutably, and feparate from fenfible things. Other fempiternal 
fubftances there are, but he is the immoveable one. Such are the 
intelligences which tranfcend the higheft celeftial fpheres. They 
grow not old by time, nor undergo any fuch mutation as affects what- 
ever is not included within the uniform and perpetual circumvolu- 
tion of the heavens. ‘They are aéted upon, but not direétly or phy- 
fically, but in a way agreeable to their intellectual nature. The 
firt mover, without change of place, or modification of his fub- 
ftance, caufes motion in them, from the perception they have of 
pulcaritude, and their defire of good. He moves them, therefore, 
as being loved. ‘The planets, together with the fun and moon, 
partaking of the perpetuity of the circular motion of the heavens, 
although in a contrary courfe, contain intelligent and immortal 
natures, lefs perfect, but, in like manner, fpontaneoufly moved to- 
wards the firlt caufe of good. On account of dillance from it, a 
yet greater contrariety obtains in nature, as found in the fublunary 
region of the world, and on the earth, which, although of a globular 
form, is fixed and immoveable. In it, as there is a quadruple varia- 
tion of motion, fo there are four kinds of natural bodies, called the 
terreftrial elements. They are of determined forms, but being 
bounded in their motions, they are difloluble, and fubjeé to change. 
Hence alfo, they are tranfmutable into one another. Water is ge- 
nerated from air, and trom air, fire; and fo converfely. No 
natural body continues always the fame, in one feparate f{tate, but 
admits of variations in its form. By the acceffion and receffion 
of the elementary heat from the heavenly bodies, efpecially that of 
the fun and moon, in a conitant courfe, a viciflitude of generation 
and corruption takes place in all terreitrial bodies, which otherwile 
could not be explained. By this means, the want of that per- 
petuity, derived to fubftances celeitial from the revolving power of 
the heavens, is, in an inferior manner, fupplied here below. Na- 
ture, as is commonly faid, affeéts to do, in all things, what is bett ; 
and, as exiftence is preferable to non-exiftence, and the modes of 
being cannot, in every part of the univerfe, be the fame, or alixe 
perfect, fhe makes the defective approximate, in a certain meafure, 
to the undefective; and, where no ever enduring and incorruptible 
{ubitance, in the individual, can be formed, fhe introduces a kind 
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of equality to ic, by a generation of beings; which, feparately 
taken, are corruptible and mortal, but whofe fpecies is continually 
et and therefore emulates the perpetuity of the celeftial 
hs Nature conftituted, as has been faid of matter and form, along 
with privation, is made, by Ariftotle, the fubftitute for divine pro- 
adure, or any action of the Deity in the world, excepting the in- 
direct one, upon the primum mobile, or firft heavens. Nature, there- 
fore, although no divinity is reprefented as having the powers of a 
moft wonderful one, which, acting without deliberation, or upon 
any general plan, effectuates, in all particular things ‘the wifett 
and beft purpofes. She calls forth forms in their proper order, re- 
gulates their combinations and disjunctions; and, from her their 
[jmpathies and antipathies, and other fuch occult qualities are de- 
rived. But having ftated, fo far as it is intelligible what we are 
to underitand by matter, as Ariftotle’s firft phyfical principle it is 
proper to attend more particularly to the fecond, and confider 
whether it may be in itfelf more perfpicuoufly conceived, and how 
it ferves to explain the phenomena of the natural world Form i 
faid 10 be that by which a thing is made. It is then a queftion to ‘ 
afked, Is any particular or {pecial form to be confidered as the 
eflence of a natural body, which has a feparate being, and can b 
detached from it? No; it exifts only in corporeal fubftance a 
makes it what it is, by its particular organization, and other per 
ceptible qualities. What conception, then, is to be formed de 
matter previous to its being fubitantiated? This is unintelligibl ‘ 
for, though the matter always exifted, by the fuppofiticr et it ; 
pears not to be any cognof{cible thing, but only what mee ‘om 
fomething. In this point, the Stagyrite ftumbled upon the old fi : 
phiftical difpute, whether deing, at leaft, in the cafe of generati “ 
might not come from zon entity; and, although he ot chop 
get rid of it ironically, it made an aukward blot upon his ph fi al 
principles. ‘Taken in any rational view, according Z his h - I fi 
his forms either generated in matter what was not in it son gs 
— potentiality of fomething exifting in it, they produced its aQtual 
— bess is equivalent to a generation of fomething out of no- 
a he — with his theory, and therefore not to be 
_ * In general, with refpect to his doétrine of f ial f 
ee ee that hardly any Alpen ea 
ilofophical and extravagant th i i i 
the numberlefs variations of the fenfible suslides of bodioa, at a 
atemor aa ae entities, diftinét from the aaiamennal 
rts of fuch fubitances, and, 1 
itantaneous or gradual reduction of slg te “The plarieg 
abfurdity is aggravated b i ae fee 
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of corporeal fubftances, does not infift fo much on rhe fpecifie ar. 
rangement of them, as his commentators, afterwards, chofe to do; 
and, it is remarkable, that he excludes the whole tribes of plants 
from having any pecultar fubftantial form, and afcribes to them 
fouls poffefled of a vegetative power, and which enable them to live, 
like tome infeéts, when cut in pieces. Hence it appears, that he 
could not carry on his theory of forms, even when aff-fted by a plafic 
nature, without incurring difficulties and objections which could not 
be folved but by other fuppofitions contradiétory to it. As the 
phyfical philofophers are arraigned by him for advancing only ma- 
terial principles, limited in their operation, and iniufficient to explain 
the vifible phenomena of the world, fo it may be faid, that he ran 
into the oppofite extreme, and, in the main, only perplexed the 
fubje&t, by holding forth three abftraé or metaphyfical principles ; 
for fuch his univerfal terms, matter, form, and privation, may well 
be reckoned, which have no more relation to one theory in phyfics 
than to another. By his followers amongft the fchoolmen, his 
forms were underftood to be more fubftantial entities than they are 
reprefented by him. ‘They were conceived to be fubftances in 
reality, having their creation from the Deity, and an exiftence 
diftinct from bodies. To thefe, or to parts of them, when deranged, 
or deprived of animal life, it was inferred that they would ftill ad- 
here. The tombs of the dezd were reckoned to be replenifhed with 
them; and hence philofophy was made to patronife the vulgar be- 
lief of fpeétres and apparitions. Dead carcaffes, it was declared, 
might ftill live, and be refufcitated, in virtue of their adhering fubtile 
forms; and thofe who required fome more palpable proof of the 
affertion than could be readily obtained, were remitted to obfervations 
on the vapours of calcined plants, which, when afcending, might 
be feen plainly to reprefent their feparated forms.’ (P.360, &c.) 


In the following obfervations relating to Ariftotle’s treatife 
De Anima, Dr. A. proves himfelf not deficient in metaphyfical 
acutenefs, This paflage likewife deferves to be inferted, on 
account of its connection with feveral philofophical queftions, 
which have occupied the learned of the prefent age: 


€ In this invettigation of the human fenfations, and of general 
and abftraé&t ideas, 1t is to be obferved, that Ariftotle does not al- 
ways deliver a pofitive opinion, but exprefies himfelf in the ftile of 
an inquirer, and with that hefitation and dubiety which the diffi- 
culty of his fubject might fuggelt. After afferting that nothing 
can be learned, or known, by any one deilitute of fenfible percep- 
tions, and that he who contemplates mult neceffarily do fo from 
his phanta/mata, he puts the queltion, In what refpe&ts may the firft 
conceptions of intellect be reckoned to differ from the phantafmata? 
Is it becaufe the fucceeding ones are different, and yet thefe exit 
not without images in the phantafia? Some of his interpreters, and 
chiefly Simplicius and Philopovus, have endeavoured to refolve, or 
to elucicate the point, by making a great diltinction between fen- 
fible perceptions and tceas of things; and their comments have been 
lately adopted by fome learned expounders of the Periparecic philo- 
| ~ fophy. 
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fophy. An idea, fay they, is not a mere perception of an external 
objeét, or of the fenfidle qualities of any corporeal fabftance, col- 
lected into one picture, as it may be in the imagination, but fome 
conception of its internal and intelligible form, which renders it 
dittinguifhable from every other material compolition, and, there- 
fore, to be known under charatteriftical marks of its particular 
pature and eflence. ‘The perceptible qualities of bodies are ever 
fubject to alteration and change, fo that no determined notion of 
them can be attained. But the immaterial principle, or, as it may 
be termed, the internal form, or mind, gives them the identity, and 
conftancy of nature they have; and toit, therefore, all our know- 
ledge of them mutt be referred. ‘To the operation of this principle, 
it is owing, that not philofophers only, but alfo the vulgar of man- 
kind, are enabled to difcern certain fixed and uniform natures, 
amidit the apparent variety and changeability of the objects that 
furround them, and which otherwife could not take place. It is 
added, that this theory, as it ftands oppofed to that of the ma- 
terialifis, ought to be embraced by all Theifts, if they would be 
confittent in their principle of an eternal mind in the univerfe. 

‘ With what obfcurity and perplexity Ariftotle’s doctrine of fub- 
ftantial forms is attended, has been already obferved. But, as it is, 
in this manner, held forth under particular gloffes, and enforced 
by a moft interefting argument, it will deferve a more precife ex- 
amination. Its revivers appear to prefer the epithet of an intel. 
ligible form to that of a /ubfantial one ufed by Ariftotle, which, 
indeed, has no more propriety than if he called it a phantom of fub- 
fiance. The verbal correction, however, will be hardly found to fet 
the point in a clearer light. In an inquiry into the nature of 
corporeal fubftances, or what their effences are, it will furely be ad- 
mitted that no pofition can be regarded as any thing more than a 
hazarded one, and merely hypothetical, When the contexture of 
their perceptible parts, and their different properties, are, with dif- 
ficulty, inveftigated by us, and cannot, by all the elaborate re- 
fearches in phyfics, be fufficiently afcertained, what can we pro- 
nounce, with affurance, about their internal conftitution, or the 
unfeen and hidden principle of their corporeal effence, which has 
been called by philofophers the /ué/tratum of their fenfible qualities, 
but that our prefent conceptions reach not to this ground-plot of the 
Creator’s vitible works? If we fhould affirm, with the Peripatetics, 
that all the qualities of bodies are produced by an effentia! form, 
the queftion will be afked, How does the human mind take know- 
ledge of this form? a queftion grounded upon the doubt ttated by 
the Stagyrite himfelf. Its idea, fay his difciples, may arife in the 
intellect, from the notice the fenfes have taken of the perceptible 
properties of any fubitance. Does, then, all the knowledge of it 
confift in this intelligence afforded by the fenfes? As conceived in 
the intellect, reply they, it is a knowledge of a peculiar and fuperior 
kind. Let, then, the expounders of the Peripatetic doétrine fay, 
to what this intellectual underftanding, or mente] idea, amounts ; 
they who pretend to be acquainted with the extreordinary powers. 
of intellect, aad, after Ariftoile, may call the foul the form of forms, 
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and advance his paradox, that knowledge in a& is the fame with tha 
thing known, and that which knows is in a fort of identity with the 
Jubjed of its contemplation. To them it belongs to give the defini- 
tion of any one fubitance in nature, according to their conception 
of its effential or intelligible form. But, upon this requifition, 
they have been, hitherto, either filent, or evafive in their replies; 
and Ariftotle’s obfcure definition of the human foul might well prove 
a difcouragement to any fimilar attempt. 

‘ With regard to the affertion, that the phyfical tenet of fub- 
flantial forms has a neceflary connection with the fupport of Theifm, 
jt can only be faid, that, fo far as it is evinced to ftand in this 
affinity, it is a laudable one, and thofe who hold it forth advanta.- 
geoufly, in this important view, merit approbation: But, in Ari- 
itotle’s theory, no relation of this kind can be traced, unlefs, in 
order to find it, we take the ftrained interpretation of his doétrine 
from his commentators, who confider his forms as a {pecies of Plato’s 
ideas exifting in corporeal fubftances, and deriving their origin from 
the eternal mind. ‘That philofopher, however, did not fuppofe 
that his ideas could be embodied in matter, the inftability of which 
admitted not of lafting impreffions, but only of faint and fleeting 
fhadows of them, like the reflections of bodies in water. It was 
alfo his tenet, that, feparate from the intervention of foul, mind 
could not be connected with matter. Ariftotle himfelf admitted, 
that there were bodies void of animation, as well as animated; and 
it has been obferved, that he affigned no fub{tantial forms to plants, 
and allowed them only a fort of vegetative foul, which was denied 
them by his difciple Theophraftus, who ranked them with things 
inanimate. But the modern Peripatetic philofophers infift upon an 
internal principle, under the names of an intelligible form, a foul, 
or mind, which operates in the unorganifed mineral, and ftone, as 
well as in the animal and vegetable productions. ‘They are, there- 
fore, to be afked, What we are to underftand by a principle fo 
diverfified, and whether they may mean by it one foul of the world, 
fuch as Plato held, giving animation and life to the whole fyftem, 
in confequence of its being endowed with various faculties; or @ 
plurality of incorporeal principles, fo different from each other, 
that one may becalled a motive foul, another a vegetative, another 
an animal, another a rational; and yet all thefe infufticient without 
adding a formal foul, corre{ponding to the particular modifications 
of the lefs regular and anomalous maffes of matter? Without fome 
clearer explication of the inward principle than has been given, we 
cannot pronounce the admiflion of it to be the tef of Theifm, 
and of validity enough to mark with the defignation of Half 
Theilts, or Materialifts in Philofophy, all thofe who may diflent 
from it; efpeciaily when it is confidered what illuftrious and ve- 
nerable names might be included in the profcription; thofe of Ba- 
con, Boyle, Locke, Newton, Clark, Baxter, and others, who 
efpoufed no fuch theory, and of whom, it would be a reflection on 
human reafon itfelf, to alledge that they had not juft and found 
views of Theifm ; and that, noiwithitanding few of the unin{pired of 
mankind are known to have done its principles equal honour by 
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their writings, they had miftook the proper grounds of its defence, 
and unwarily, or ignorantly, betrayed its caufe. ; ; 

‘ Thefe remarks may be concluded with obferving,’ that, in phi- 
Jofophical fpeculation, a Theift will find reafon to copglude it to be 
an indubitable truth, that the ¢hings which are /een were not made of 
things which do appear; or, that matter and motion, even fuppofing 
them always to have co-exilted, could never have conftituted the 
frame of the vifible heavens and the earth; but that, as their 
exiftence, fo their motions, the arrangements of their parts, and 
their diverfified natures, have proceeded from the word, and 
according to the appointment of God: Yet, as to the phyfical 
mode of this divine, and all-wife ordination, he will not, even upon 
a review of all the theories of philofophy, be prefumptuous enough 
to decide. He may entertain an apprehenfion that the Peripatetic 
doétrine, with regard to the effences of things, obfcure, and fuf- 
ceptible of various explications as it is, may not militate fo far 
againft the Materialiits as its adherents conceive it todo. The 
generation of corporeal forms, in the bofom of matter alone, has 
been always their topic, and only refort for the account of them; 
and, unlefs the contrary doctrine be {tated in an explicit and un- 
equivocal manner, free from confufion of corporeal and incorporeal 
principles, fome handles mzy be given to conitructions of it favour- 
able to their argument. ‘This fuggeftion is not a vague or ground- 
lefs one, but what was verified in the ufe made of Ariftotle’s fub- 
ftantial forms by his difciple Strato Lampfacenus, who refolved 
them into the fole effects of matter once univerfally moved, and 
thence capable of converting itfelf into all the phenomena of na- 
ture.” (PD. 369—373-) 

From the above fpecimens, the reader will be enabled to 
judge what fort of entertainment, and what degree of informa- 
tion, he may expect from Dr. Anderfon’s performance. His 
ftyle is not remarkably. elegant, nor accurate: but, in general, 
it is fufficiently perfpicuous. We wifh he had avoided 
* alongft with,’ and fome few other ungrammatical or provin- 
cial exprefions; and that he had been more correét in his 
references * to the authors whom he cites. In the paflage 
above quoted, refpecting one of the moft important dodtrines 
of the Ariftotelian philofophy, Dr. A.+ refers to Ariftotle 
Metaph. lib. 12. cap. 741. inftead of lib. 14. cap. 7 p. roor. 
In the fame page, he cites Ariftotle De Calo, p. 748, inftead 
of p. 446. From fuch inftances of inaccuracy, we would not, 
however, infer, that Dr. A. has not confulted the originals. 
On the contrary, we are perfuaded, that, in doubtful cafes, he 
has generally had recourfe to them ; and his ftock of erudition 
appears not ill-adapted to the work which he has undertaken ; 





* We have omitted thele references, with the notes, in our ex- 
tracts from this work, to fave room. 
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though his power of illuftration may not be fully equal to the 
tafk of delineating Grecian philofophy under its moft engaging 
afpect. 

*.* The who may incline to perufe the former works of 
Dr. Walter Anderfon, will find references to our accounts of 
them, by confulting our General Index, under the clafs of 


HisToryY. Gil... s. 


Art. Il. Archeclogia Cornu-Britannica; or, an Effay to preferve 
the Antient Cornifh Language, containing the Rudiments of thar 
Diale&, in a Cornifh Grammar and Cornifh Englifh Vocabulary, 
compiled from a variety of Materials which have been inacceffible 
to all other Authors. By William Pryce, M. D. of Redruth, 
Cornwall, Author of Mineralogia Cornubienfis *. 4to. pp. 236. 
il. 1s. Boards. Dilly. 1790. 





R. Pryce remarks, in his preface to this elaborate com- 
pofition, that 

‘ As the difcovery of an original language is the firft and lead- 
ing ftep to the progreffional examination of all other antiquities of 
a country, it follows of courfe, that the oldeft tongue ought to be 
ftudied and underftood previoufly to our entering on the remains 
and records of lefs remote ages. On this confideration, I am in- 
clined to believe that a work of this tendency will be very accept- 
able both to the antiquarian and the philologift ; efpecially as I can 
very fafely affert that the old Cornifh-Britifh, which is here diltin- 
guifhed very precifely from the modern Cornifh dialect, is the moft 
pure and neareft the original, of any fpeech now ufed in Armorica, 
or the northern provinces of France, Great Britain, and Ireland.’ 

We agree with the Doétor that, to the ftudious and exact 
antiquary, an acquaintance with the original Janguage, if it 
can be attained, is likely to prove highly conducive to the il- 
Juftration of other fubjects which fall under his notice; yet how 
many are there who take pleafure in archzological inquiries, 
and have neither the Jeifure nor the means for fuch an acqui- 
fition? they are therefore indebted to thofe authors who endea- 
vour, as in the work before us, to facilitate their progrefs. 

It feems to be allowed, and with great reafon, among thofe 
who have moft clofely inveftigated the point, that the Hebrew 
is the general fource whence other Janguages have originated : 
the Phenician (or Canaanitifh) was no doubt connected with it, 
or rather formed on it. From the Phenician, as this writer, 
together with others, remarks, the Greeks, and afterward the 
Latins, compofed their letters; and from the Greek and old 
Latin tongues, our author fuppofes the ancient and true Cor- 
nifh is moftly derived :—but here we are inclined to afk, why 








* See Monthly Review for Odober 1778, vol. Itx, p. 263. 
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he fhould apply to them, when there is a probability at leaft, 
that, anterior to the Greeks and Romans, the Phenicians vi- 
fited Britain, and particularly the coafts of Cornwall? If, about 
the time of the Trojan war, they firft difcovered thefe fhores, 
as he apprehends, and traded for the tin which they produced, 
itis natural to conclude that their language would in fome de- 
gree be communicated; and this indeed the Doétor afterward 
appears to acknowlege, when, treating more generally on the 
Britith ifle, he adds,—* The language at that time fpoken in 
other parts of this ifland, having travelled acrofs a vaft conti- 
nent, was compounded and impure, and therefore we may 
boldly infer, that the fuperior purity of the ancient Cornifh is 
chiefly to be afcribed to its genuine introduction from the fhores 
of Greece and Sidon.’—Though Greece is here united with 
Sidon, it fhould feem likely that the intercourfe with the latter 
was prior to that of the former :—but this is a point which we 
leave to be determined by thofe who can afford it more atten- 
tion. 

We have been accuftomed to confider the Erfe, the Manfe, 
the Welfh, and perhaps the Irifh alfo, as dialects of the ancient 
Britifh ; with thefe we are to join the Cornifh, to which, we 
are told, what is termed the Armoric-Britifh bears a confiderable 
fimilarity ; for, as this writer remarks, ‘ the coafts of Bre- 
tagne, Normandy, and Picardy, are oppofite to the fhores of 
Cornwall, Devon, &c. fo that the firft commercial difcover- 
ers of thofe lands, in their failing up the Britifh channel, had 
equal opportunities of communicating their Grecian and Ro- 
man dialects of the Syriac root.’—It is however weil known, 
that, when our Britifh anceftors were compelled to retire be- 
fore their hoftile intruders, numbers of them crofled over to 
France; the province of Bretagne, in particular, feems to 
have received its name from that circumftance, which alone 
would be fufficient, we apprehend, to account for fonie collo- 
quial refemblance ; although we are not unwilling to allow that 
it might, in a degree, have had a higher original. ‘The low 
French, and the Cornifh, in Bas Bretagne, Dr. Pryce re- 
marks, appear almott one and the fame dialect : 

‘ If I had not been otherwiie (he adds) well apprized of this fa&, 
yet my Opinion would have been confirmed by’what I have heard 
from a very old man now living at Moufhole near Penzance, who 
8, 1 believe, at this time, the only perfon capable of holding half 
an hour’s converfation on common fudjeéts in the Cornith tongue ®, 
He tells me, that above threefcore years ago, being at Morlaix, on 
board a fmuggling cutter, and the only time he was ever there, he 





* See Monthly Review for Dec. 1775, vol. liii. p. 497; for Feb. 
i780, vol. Ixii. p. 109. 
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was ordered on fhore with another man to buy fome greens, and not 
knowing a word of French, as he thought, he was much furprifed 
to find, that he underitood part of the converfation of fome boys at 
play in the ftreet ; and on farther inguiry, he found that he could 
make known all his wants in Cornifh, and be better underftood 
than he could be at home, when he ufed that diale&. I am well 
fatisfied of the faét, as he is quite an illiterate man, and could have 
neither the temptation nor the ingenuity to invent a ftory fo ufelefs 
to himfelf.’ 

The old Britifh language, after the fuccefs of the Saxons, be- 
came unintelligible and ufelefs in the body of this ifland, whence 
it was driven to the borders, fuch as Scotland, Wales, and Corn- 
wall ; where, we are told, it ftill maintains a regard and footin 
among the refpective inhabitants, in the drefs of different diale&s. 
However this may be, it is a fact that the Welfh alone have 
manifefted this veneration to the purpofe of preferving it among 
the natives : many thoufands of them, it is here obferved, and 
we believe with juftice, fcarcely knowing how to make them- 
felves underftood in the Saxon or Englifh. It is no new re- 
mark, that numbers of our Welfh neighbours have carried their 
enthufiafm in this refpeét to a great height indeed ; which fome 
among them, we are here informed, {till maintain; fo that, 
* they hold all other fpeech in the utmoft contempt, preferring 
their own predilection with the moft ftubborn perverfenefs, and 
fhunning in the moft contumacious manner every fort of inter- 
locution and communion with any other tongue, till overcome 
by the preflure of their neceffities, and the unavoidable inter- 
courfe of mankind in trade and bufinefs.? Dr. P. laments that 
the inhabitants of Cornwall had not poflefled fuch a degree of 
this pertinacity, as might have prevented the ancient dialeét 
from becoming altogether obfolete, if not totally dead, as he 
fears is now the cafe. 

* Such has been the inattention of our anceftors, and the depre- 
dation of time, that our primitive fpeech was nearly annihilated 
before the art of printing could perpetuate the memcry of it to po- 
fterity. So habitually inattentive were they, that many years after 
the difcovery of this art, they never adverted to the prefervation of 
the MSS. in their language, fo that the only MS. extant, was that 
found in the Cotton Library, now about 800 years old, from which 
time no other MS. appears, till about the fifteenth century, when 
we meet with one, which exhibits three ordinalia or interludes taken 
from Holy Writ, the originals of which, with two or three more, 
are in the Bodleian Library.’ 

Dr. Pryce prefents us with a fhort account of the few who 
have preceded him in thefe inquiries. Among others, Mr. 
Scawen of Molinick, Vice-warden of the Stannaries, applied 
himfelf late in life, about 1678, to the fubje@: but it could 
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only be expected from him that he fhould, in his own phrafe, 
hoc digito monftrare viam: ** If, (the old gentleman writes,) t 
fhould fay, that thefe endeavours of mine, would be totally ufe- 
ful and fuccefsful to the recovery of the fpeech, as ill qualified 
as 1 am, I know well it muft be thought more vain and cen- 
furable in me, now at 84, than it was in Tully to attempt the 
Greek tongue at 60 years.”—-We cannot but be pleafed to ob- 
ferve, at that advanced period, a fpirit difpofed for fuch an in- 
veftigation, though it produced no great effect; for he died in 
the fame year, and left his papers on this and other fubjects ia 
a difordered ftate ;—which poflibly might, in part at leaft, be 
owing to his furvivors. 

After a paufe of about twenty years, Mr. Lhuyd, about the 
beginning of the prefent century, entered on the inquiry, and 
made fome progrefs in conjunction with others in elucidating 
the fubject. He was well qualified for it: but, in the year 
1709, death fruftrated his defign: £ the greateft lofs, (obferves 
this writer,) to this purfuit that it ever had, or ever will meet 
with, on account of his profound learning and fingular attach- 
ment to the recovery of our primitive language. In his hands, 
particularly fitted as he was for the undertaking, and {upplicd 
with every eflential article of erudition from furrounding li- 
braries, not only the recovery of this dialect would have been 
effected, but it would have been adorned with every elegancy 
and improvement, from the unceafing labours of fuch a con- 
fummate philologift."——Such is the tribute paid to the memory 
of Mr, Lhuyd: it is introduced with propriety, and we difpute 
not the juftice of the eulogium: we think alfo, the reader may 
perceive in it fomewhat of that enthufiaftic warmth, without a 
degree of which a man will hardly have attention and refolution 
fuficient for works of this nature. Mr. Lhuyd’s MSS. were 
committed to the care of Sir Thomas Sebright, who diced in 
the year 1736: his heir being a minor, and the truftees un- 
mindful of fuch things as were not obvioufly and immediately 
connected with the benefit of their charge, thofe collections, it 
is faid, were eventually buried, and loft to all future public 
infpection, 

Mr. Hals of Fenton Gymps, is another labourer in this bufi- 
nefs, to whom the public expectation, we are told, was directed 
about the r5th year of the prefent century, but it was by no 
means anfwered. Indeed he appears to have beea an ignorant 
and unqualified man, who fuppofed that learning confifted in a 
huge collection of words without order, fenfe, or meaning : 
for we are here informed that ¢ he took uncommon pains to 
heap together a mafs of them, which he entitled Lhadymer ay 
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¢ Mr. Hals’s Lhadymer is a moft ftrange hodge-podge of He. 
brew, Greek, Latin, and Britith words, contufedly heaped to- 
gether, and in fuch a manner as not only to fhew his want of 
method, but alfo to expofe his great deficiency in thofe learned 
languages which he lugged in to fupport and illuftrate his ety. 
mology ; it being common with him to write tempora regnum 
Huguftus ; oftium fluvius, &c.’——T he reader will be as much fur- 
prized, as we have been, that a man of fuch flender attainments 
fhould have employed any efforts in this kind of fcience: but 
it fometimes happens that, where there is little knowlege, there 
is much conceit. Dr. Pryce, however, obferves that even 
this farrago contained fome intelligence not unworthy of his 
notice, and that he has taken care to felect from it all that was 
valuable and proper for his purpofe. 

On the demife of Mr. Lhuyd, fome Cornifh gentlemen, who 
had endeavoured to promote his fuccefs, found other aflociates, 
who united to maintain * a correfpondence in their native 
tongue, as well as they could, by collecting all the mottoes, 
proverbs, and idioms, on which they could lay their hands.’ 
The refult of this coalition was an alphabetical arrangement of 
words, together with other papers on the fubject under difcuf- 
fion, to which our author has had accefs by means of the de- 
fcendants or connections of the late Mr. Tonkin, who appeared 
at the head of the aflociation. 

Such is the relation which we here find of the manufcript 
ground-work of this undertaking: the Doctor confefles an 
implicit fubmiffion to the works of Mr. Lhuyd, and alfo of 
the late Dr. Wm. Borlafe, * who,’ he adds, ‘in the interval 
betwixt the death of the late Mr. Tonkin, and the delivery of 
his papers into my cuftody, publifhed, at the end of his Anti- 
quities of Cornwall *, an epitomifed vocabulary, which has fur- 
nifhed a few ufeful additions to my larger collection. It is 
likewife with fingular fatisfaction that 1 acknowledge my obli- 
gations to the Rev. Mr. Whitaker, of Ruan Lanyhorn, for his 
communications, and his criticifms on the Britifh language, a 
gentleman whofe warm defence of our ancient tongue deferves 
the grateful applaufe of his country.’ 

We have only farther to obferve, that the Vocabulary, found 
in the Cotton Library, has proved of ufe in the completion of 
the prefent work ; and that Mr. Martin Keigwin, and his fon, 
Mr. John Keigwin, both inhabitants of the little fifhing village 
of Mouthole, were ready on all occafions to clear up any doubts 
that might arife, and were generally fortunate in removing the 
difficulties which embarrafled thofe gentlemen who were united 
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with or fucceeded to Mr. Tonkin, &c. in this develope- 


ent. 

Thefe fhort extraéts from the preface, and the remarks 
which are added, will afford the reader fome idea of the nature 
of the volume before us, and alfo of the difficulty with which 
its completion has been attended. For his farther fatisfaction, 
the beft method which we can take, is to infert the concluding 
paragraphs of this introduction, or as the Doétor modeftly 
terms it, the Editor’s preface; and editor he is, as he would 
not wifh to be regarded as an inventor of words and phrafes: 
but for collecting, arranging, and illuftrating them, he appears 
to have employed fufficient thought and induftry to give him 
fome claim to the higher name of author, which we have there- 
fore occafionally beftowed ; and the paflages which now follow, 
tend to confirm us more in its propriety. 


‘ After much confideration, how to render my performance fo 
full and complete as to engage the approbation of the public, and 
as the curious nature of the undertaking demands, I determined to 
make ita digeft of the Cornifh-Britith language, by introducing in the 
firft part the marrow of Mr. Lhuyd’s grammar, with fome additions, 
in which are incorporated his inftrudciions for the reading of old Bri- 
tih MSS.—I hope this very learned introduction to Philology, 
which I have reprinted at the entrance of my book, will not be 
found out of its place.—'The fecond part contains my vocabulary, 
confifting of feveral thoufand words collected and arranged from 
the materials already mentioned. ‘This hath employed the labour 
of many years; and perhaps a work of a drier kind hath feldom 
been undertaken by any Aarmle/s drudge* whomioever. As the 
whole of the Cotton Vocabulary is inferted, I have taken care to 
note each word from that ancient remain, with this mark +.—The 
third and Taft part confifts of the Cornifh proper names of hundreds, 
parifhes, villages, &c. with their diflinctions of the old and modern 
Cornifh, fet forth in the concifeft manner I could adopt, fo that the 
reader may, ata fingle glance, apprehend the difference. ‘This is 
followed by the Creed, Pater-notter, and Decalogue in both an- 
cient and modern Cornifh; and alfo mottos, proverbs, and fayings 
in the volgar Cornifh ; with the lait correfpondence between Mr. 
Lhuyd and Mr. Tonkin. 

‘ [ with, indeed, it had been within the compafs of my know- 
ledge, to have rendered the Vocabulary perfe& and complete ; but 
the feanty and limited materials I had to confult rendered every 
hope of that kind abortive: for according to the beft information I 
have been able to procure, there are no other Cornith MSS. to be 
met with any where, befide thofe I have already mentioned; from 
which I have extracted thofe words in the Vocabulary, which are to 
be found in them, illuftrated by numerous quotations from them, 
— are familiar to the language of Scripture and the popular 
1d10om. 


——— 





‘* See Dr. Johnion on the word Lexicographer.’ 
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« As for the vulgar Cornifh now fpoken, it is fo confined to the 
extremelft corner of the county, and thofe ancient perfons who ftill 
pretend to jabber it, are even there fo few; the {peech itfelf is fo 
corrupted ; and the people too, for the moft part, are fo illiterate ; 
that I cannot but wonder at my patience, and affume fome merit to 
myfelf for my fingular induftry in collecting the words which I have 
accumulated from oral intelligence, efpecially as hardly any of the 
perfons whom I have confulted, could give a tolerable account of 
the orthography, much lefs of the etymology, or derivation, of the 
words which they ufe; for they often join, or rather run, two or 
three words together, making but one of them all, though their 
pronunciation is generally correct: as for inftance, Meraftadu, 
which they pronounce in one breath, as if it were a fingle word : 
whereas it is a contraction of four, Meor’ras tha Dew, Many thanks 
to God, anciently written, Maur gras tha Dew: and Merattawy, 
Many thanks to you; a contraction of Maur’ras tha why,’ 


To this necefiary detail of the rife, progrefs, and completion, 
of the work before us, it may be acceptable to many readers, 
and is certainly proper, to afhx a few fpecimens from the Vo- 


cabulary. 

‘ Boos, food;—fee Boz and Buz; alfo drixk to exce/s; hence 
boozy, boozing. 

‘ Carn, carne, f/. carnou, carnon, an 4igh rock, a foelf in the 
fea; properly, an heap of rocks, a rocky place, as carne in verrian. 

‘ Col, the binder part of the neck, allo the ridge or neck of a bill, 
by corruption from kil, as, colquite in St. Maben, the neck of the 
aveod, anciently Kilcoid, &c. collbiggan, the /madl neck. 

‘ Credza, to delieve; an credgyans abes telath, the aps/ies’ 
creed 

‘ Cul, to make, to do; Johan, gueres ou cul tan; John, Aelp 
me to make the fire. 

‘ Derrick, a /exton, a grave-digger. Nomen familie. 

‘ Deg, dég; ten: deg var igans, thirty: gq. d. ten upon twenty. 

‘ Dizhuney, a dreatfafi; in French, déjeuné, to break the faf, 

¢ Dron, a throne, alio, a Si//; the Gundron, in Gulvall, the 
Dewns bill, 

‘ Dzhyrna, a day, from the old word, journee, which word we 
ftill retain in journeyman: an dzhyrnama uar zcithan, this day /e- 
ven nights. 

‘ Ennis, ennes, enys, the ¢fand; ince, ynes, ynys.—Alfo a 
jeninfula, or half ifland, made fo by ativer, or the fea. Nomen 
familiz. 

« Fas, faith, truth; in fas, ix truth; alfo, Strength, vigour ; 
kerthes in fas, walk in frrength, or well in the faith. 

‘ Ford, away; fos, a blow; fos, dragging; fos, fofla, a ditch, 
an inirenchment. 

‘ Glyn, a woody valley.—Go, at, to, alfo Little; go dol, a little 
wvalley.— Perhaps, Godoiphin, means a Little valley of /prings. 

‘ Gothoam, fools; Chriit cafos gothoam yn lan, Chrift found 
fools in the temple, 

* Grew 
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¢ Grew, acrane; Killigrew, the crane’s grave. Nomen fami- 
liz. ; 
¢ Grup; this Mr. Keigwin hath tranflated, to gripe; but it muft 

fignify, to pierce; agrup ynempyn yon, will pierce even to the 
brains. ; 

‘ Guér, green, lively, flcurifbing: 1 take Geare, by which name 
fingly, many places in this county are calied, to be no other than a 
corruption of this, and to fignify a green, flouri/bing, OF fruitzul 

lace. Thus tregeare, the green, or fruitful town. 

‘ Harlot; this word is generally ufed by way of reproach, to 
fignify, rogue, villain; though fometimes it be the fame as ar- 
luah, a lord. 

« Keffyl, kevil, an Aorfe; ftill retained in the names of feveral 
laces. 

‘ ‘ Keverel, cheverel, a 4d, or dittle goat; whence Keverel in St. 
Martin’s by Loo, gave that for his arms. 

‘ Kopher, a cofir; kopher braz, a great coffer, a cheft. 

‘ Mab lyen, aclerk, aclergyman; q.d. the fon of Linen, I 
fuppole from the furplice. 

© Oft, an army, an ho/?.—Of, Otter, an hoff, an bofe/s; oftel, an inn, 

‘ Les, lis, in the Armoric, isa court, hall, &c. Lhuyd’s Ar- 
cheol. p. 206. We often meet with this word in the names of 
our places; and I believe it fometimes doth fignify the fame as in 
the Armoric, as /es or lifkard, which I interpret the ca/fle court, 
from its caftles, one of the ancient feats of the Dukes of Corn- 
wall. 

‘ Lefik, lefek, leflick, Mr. Gwawas interprets du/sy + fo trelefek, 
ortreliflick, in St. Earth, &c. the dufby town, from the Irifh, tre- 
illifeack, or elfe from ledfek, a eifer, the heifer’s town. 

* Pen, the dead, pedn brauze, pedn maur, a great bead, a jolt 
headed fellow; pednouiz, beads of corn.—Note, that pen or pedn, 
in the Britifh of all countries, fignifies an exd, as well as a head; fo 
kynz pedn zythynis, defore the end of the week; pedn viz, pedn 
viathan, the end of the month, the end of the year. Pen, pedn, pl. 
pennou, doth often fignify, a A7//. 

. ‘ Pens, poyns, p/. poynfew, a pound in money, or twenty fhil- 
ings. 

* Peth, pith, s/. pethou, pytho, riches, wealth. Nanpetho, the 
rich valley. 

‘ Pleg, plek, a plait, or fold, alfo, to bow down to any one. 

‘ Rachan, a raée.’ 


_ Here we wifh to afk the author ; whether, by the word rae, 
is to be underftood the inftrument of that name employed in 
gardening, &c. or whether a rakifh fellow is meant? If the 


latter, it naturally reminds us of the Syriac word, Raca, Aatth. 
V. 22. 


* Rees, dho rees, to fit, or flide away, to ru/b out; hence our 
comar@n word. and expretlion, comreefing, and the names of many of 
our places, as rees, in St. Peran Sabulo, the fleeting (rather firiting ) 
ground; penrice, olim penrees, head of the yiceting ground, trerees, 
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as anciently written, the fleeting ground; refas, flowing, gufbed out, 


rufbed out. 

« Stean, tin; ftean coofe, in St. Agnes, wood of tin; pulftean, 
a tin pit. 

‘ Soa, fuct, tallow; foath, far, green; nan foath, fat walley. 

‘ Tre, a town, village, davelling, gentleman’s feat: this is the 
moft common word prefixed to our names of places, and I believe 
is an original Britifh word ; it fignifies the fame in Wales, Corn- 
wall, and Armorica. 

‘ Trev, a houfe; trevifa, lower houfe; trevanion, town in @ 
hollow plain. 

‘ Tron, a xofe, from whence it comes to mean a promontory, 2 
head-land; in Welth, truyn, and ftill preferved by the French, 
who call it a copper nofe; thus, rouge trogne. 

‘ Vethe, the fame as verth, green, Carveth, in St. Cuby, the 

reen town. 

‘ Redruth, dre-druith, the Druid’s sow, which it undoubtedly 
fienifies from its vicinity to Carn Brea, that celebrated ftation of 
Druidical fuperftition, where at this time are to be feen a multifa- 
rious collection of monumental Druidifm.’ 

Thus we have endeavoured to affift the reader in forming a 
judgment of this performance: we have extended the article, 
perhaps too far, at leaft for our own confined limits; yet it 
feemed to require fome particular attention.—Deficiencies the 
work muft have from its very nature. ‘The Doctor has la- 
boured to fupply them as far as he could, and he is certainly 
commendable for his affiduity, and, we are inclined to think, 
for his exaétnefs alfo. The different ufes to which his collec- 
tions may be applied, muft be left to thofe who have ercater 
Icifure. Two remarks, among others, we particularly made 
as we proceeded :—one is, that the collector does not point out 
derivations from the old Greek, nor from the Hebrew. Latin 
refemblances are eafily perceived ; we thought that we could, 
now and then, difcern fome of the Grecian and Hebrew lan- 
puages.—The other remark is, that from the few afterifms 
which we obferved in the Vocabulary, and by which cb/olete 
words are faid to be diftinguifhed, we have been almoit tempted 
to infer that the ageregate of true ancient Cornifh words is at leaft 
not very large; fince we fhould f{uppote, from the accounts before 
given, that the original language is now, for the greater part, 
become wholly cb/clete. 

The Philologiit will, without doubt, reap advantages from 
thefe refearches of Dy, Pryce, who has laid a foundation on 
which tome of his fucceilors or contemporaries may improve. 


H. 
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ART. III. Letters to the Right Hon. Edmund Burke, on Politics. By 
Edward Tatham, D. D. 8vo. pp.111. 2s. Rivingtons. 1791. 


HE two Letters here publifhed, which, we are told, form 
but a part of a feries that is to follow, treat of the firft 
principles of government, and of civil liberty. The defign of 
them is, to maintain the fyftem of Ariftotle, or rather to ufe 
Ariftotle’s aid and authority in maintaining the fyftem of paf- 
five obedience, againft that fyftem of civil and religious ke, 
which approved itfelf to the penetrating genius of a Milton, a 
Sidney, a Locke, and a Hoadley ; and which has been adopt- 
ed in later times by thofe who were proud to be numbered 
among the difciples of the greateft matters of reafoning that 
this land ever faw. 

After complimenting Mr. Burke, among other things, on 
his zeal for the purity of the Britith conti tution==which, to 
thofe who recollect what that gentleman has, of late years, faid 
and written in defence of rotten boroughs, and of a corrupted 
reprefentation, will appear like complimenting a bizotted Pa- 
pitt on his zeal for the purity of the Chriftian faith *,—Dr. 
Tatham proceeds to tell us, that the fyftem of liberty erected 
by the moderns is a bafelefs fabric ; that it has no foundation 
to fupport it but an aflumption gratui toully formed, the mott 
unphilofophical that ever was advanced; and that, therefore, 
however fpecious and fplendid it may feem, the whole edifice, 
when fhaken by the hand of Truth, mutt fall, crumbling, to 
the ground, 

It is fuppofed, fays Dr. T. by the hypothetical advocates 
for liberty, that ** men originally exifted and lived independ- 
ent and unconnected, antecedently to every {pecies of fociety « : 
and that the inconveniences which they experienced in fuch a 
{tate firft induced them to eftablifh a civil governement, ona 
— refignation and conceffion of their natural liberty and 

rights.” This fuppofition the Doctor affirms to be falfe in 
fact sand what if it be ? nothing depends on its being true, 
It is a fuppofition taken up for the purpofe of illuftration only, 
not for that of proof. It is adopted to render the argument 
more ealy and intelligible, not to prove it more certain and 
jut. It refembles the -bypothefes, which mathematicians fome- 
times introduce into their algebraical or fluxionary calcula. 

* We muft, however, do Mr. Burke the juttice to ac knowlege, 
that ic was not always thus. There was a time when that gentle- 
man called on the Houfe of Commons “to retarn to their proper 
home 3”? **to beiong cvbally to the people ;”’_a time when he thought 
ever y thing went wrong, ¢* Becauje the turn/pit of the King’s k hitchen 


Was a member of parliament.” 
Dd 3 tions. 
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tions. The aflumption facilitates the procefs: but its truth or 
falfehood in no wile affects the truth or falfehood of the con- 
clufion. If it were to be granted that mankind had never 
exifted out of a ftate of civil government; nay, if we fuppole 
them never to have been in any other ftate than that wherein 
we now fee them, even in the moft defpotic country of the 
world—where, inflead of Man, * that beauty of the world, 
that paragon of animals, fo noble in reafon, fo infinite in fa- 
culties, in action fo like an angel, in apprehenfion fo like a 
god,”” nothing meets the fenfe but the ** hoofs of a fwinifh 
multitude, or the foul ftench of an ulcerated ariftocracy * :” if, 
we fay, mankind had never exifted in any other {tate than this, 
yet all for which the advocates for liberty contend would re- 
main in full force, unimpaired by fuch a fuppofition. 

‘Vaking men as we find them at this day, in this, or any 
other country, we would afk Dr. ‘Tatham, what it is that 
gives any one man, here or elfewhere, a right to command 
another ? what authorizes any one to prefcribe rules for the 
conduét of another? or what is it that binds a man to fubmit 
himfelf, and his actions, to the direction of his neighbour, 
which does not equally bind his neighbour to fubmit to him ? 
We cannot anfwer thefe queftions to our fatisfaction, other- 
wife than by faying, that all right and authority to go- 
vern is derived from the confent or acquiefcence of the go- 
verned; and that whenever this acquiefcence ceafes, the au- 
thority ceafes alfo:—-nor can we fee any thing in Dr. T.s 
letters, that enables us to give any other folid or fatisfactory 
an{fwer. 

It will sot do, to fay that the conftitution authorizes one 
man, or fet of men, to govern the reft; becaufe the queftion 
is, how comes the conftitution itfelf by its authority to con- 
trol the actions of any individual whatever? Neither will it 
do, to fay with the Door, that ‘ men are endowed with dif- 
ferent mental and corporeal faculties ; that fome are wife and 
fome foolifh, fome ftrong and fome weak, fome young and 
fome old.’ Nothing of this kind will authorize civil govern- 
ment. Were we to take wifdom, which feems to be the 
firongeft plea, and difcufs the titles of the paft and prefent go- 
vernors of the world, on the ground of their being wifer than 
their fellows, we fear that many of their claims would not 
abide the teft. Belide, where fhall we find the man who can 
fay, that he is wiler than every man in the community? If he 





* Our readers muft remember that we fpeak figuratively. We 
mean that ‘* itench of arrogance,’’ and thofe ‘* mental blotches,” 
of which Mr. Burke makes mention. 
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be only wifer than fome, this will only entitle him to govern 
fome, not to govern al]. Then wifdom is of various kinds: 
though a man may be more wife in one refpect, he may be lefs 
fo in another. On this plea, therefore, he could not govern 
any man in general, but only in fome particular things. Aghia, 
how long would authority, founded on fuch a title, Jatt 2 

Though ‘the governor may be the wileit to-day, it is not im- 
probable that a wifer may ftart up among the governed to- 
morrow ; to whom, therefore, he ought to relizn his power. 

Superior ftrength is a weaker plea tor dominion, than fupe- 
rior wifdom. Moft of the objections urged againit the one, 
may be urged againft the other. Indeed there is no argument 
to prove that a ftrong man has a right to govern, or dictate, 
toa weaker, which will not equally prove that he has a right to 
knock him down, or to take away his liberty, or even his life, 
at pleafure. Superior endowments, either of mind or of body, 
confer no right of civil government on thofe who pofle(s them ; 
and if they did, Dr. T. has ruined his argument by appealing 

to fo many diiferent kinds of fuperiority. If one fpecies of fu- 

periority could confer a right of government, how are its 
claims to be adjufted with the claims refulting from fuperiority 
of another kind? Were we to grant that fuperior wifdom, or 
fuperior ftrength, could, either of them fingly, give a title to 
authority, yet they could not both give it: for here a new dif- 
ficulty would arife, to decide whether wildom fhould govern 
flrength, or ftrenath govern wifdom. 

In fhort, of all the various inequalities, and multifarious ta- 
lents, © which fo mix and diveriify the whole community of 
mankind, that there are hardly to be found two perfons in all 
refpects exacily of the fame defcription, or qualified for the 
fame ufe and office in the fociety of which they are members,’ 
we know not one that can be confidered as a warrant for exer- 
cifing the fmalleft civil jurifdiction, in oppofition to the will of 
him over whom it is aflumed *. Human excellences and de- 
fects are not badges of civil diftinction, by which fome are 
marked out for political command, and others for political 
fubjeGtion. Nature knows no fuch badges. Nothing can give 
fangtion or jalidity to civil government, but the voluntary 
confent of thofe who fubmit to it. “To grant, or to withhoid, 














_* Dr. Tatham, like many other writers, confounds that equa- 
lity ie point of natural encowments, which is ‘* never found,” with 
that equality in point of political authority, which ** obtains in aii,” 
‘© ——— though th’ Almighty Maker has throughout 
Diicriminated each from each, by ftrokes 
And wouches of his hand, with fo much art 
Diverified, that two were never found 
‘Twins at all points—-yet ¢4/s obtains in ail.” 
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this confent, one man is as free as another. In this refpe& 
all are on a level 5 all are equal; and this is all that is meane 
by political writers, when they contend for the natural equality 
and natural freedom of mankind *. 

Dr. Tatham, however, fays, ** The powers that be are or- 
dained of Ged.” Yes ; and what is the meaning of thefe words? 
Surely not that God originally invefted particular perfons with 
a right to govern the reft of the world; that their authority has 
been regularly tran{mitted to their defcendants, or fucceflors ; 
and that fuch perfons cannot be depofed or refifted without fin. 
‘This is divine, indefeafible right, which all fenfible men have 
Jong fince exploded, and which, were we to adhere to it, 
would dethrone perhaps all the powers now exifting in the 
world; as we believe it would be no eafy tafk for any one of 
them to prove a divine commifiion, either by regular defcent, 
or otherwife.— Neither can the meaning be, that into what- 
ever hands power may falJ, or however it may be obtained, 
with or without confent, it is the will of God that it fhould 
be obeyed. It is enough for the power to de: no other circum. 
ftance is requifite to prove it juft, From that alone it is evi- 
dent that it is ordained of God. This would juftify Cromwell 
and his adherents, whom we confider as ufurpers. This would 
jultify the late National Affembly of I’rance, whom Dr. Ta- 
tham confiders as ufurpers. Nay, it would juftify a Tyler or 
a Cade. It would not only vindicate, but inflame and foment, 
rebellions of all forts. ‘his is blowing up the fire of lawlefs 
violence with the bellows of fanaticifm. In this cafe, fuccefs 
would not only be ufed as a veil to prevent men from feeing 
the wrongs which they were doing, but would be taken as an 
evidence that their caufe was the tmmcediate care of Heaven it- 
felf,—T he meaning of the Apoftle we take to be this: * Civil 
government, thou, oh adminiftered by heathens, as we now fee 
it to be, is an inftitution which’ Ged approves. It promotes 
many moral and good ends, We Chriftians, therefore, are 
not to fuppofe that it is unlawful or hateful in the fight of God, 
that we fhould obey heathen magiitrates. It is not the defign 
of Providence to inveft Chriftians, as fuch, with temporal do- 
minion. Submit yourfelves therefore to the powers that be, 
for they are moral and godly ordinances.”” There is nothing 
here that forbids either Heathens or Chriftians to frame a go- 
vernment for themfelves, nor to fet up one form of it to- day, 
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Vhat Dr. ‘Tatham urges againit Mr. Gifbourne, to fhew that 
sit ie arguments for the natural freedom of mankind are equally 
applicabl e to other animals, and would fet afide man’s dominion 
ever the brutes, is not foand reafoning: but we have not room to 
expole the fallacy of it. 
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and change it for another to-morrow, if they think fit. There 
is nothing, therefore, in the Apoftie’s words favourable to Dr, 
‘T'atham’s argument. 

Having attempted to deftroy the natural equality and natu- 
ral freedom of mankind, Dr. Tatham attacks their natural 
rights. Men, he argues, have no natural right to their lives, 
their liberties, or their properties ; becaufe, in a ftate of na- 
ture, there is no fecurity for the pofleffion of thefe things. ¢ If 
men were not reftrained on the one hand by the authority of 
fociety, and guarded on the other by its protection, they would 
foon devour and deftroy each other.’ What is this to the pure 
pofe? The queftion is not concerning power and ability, but 
concerning right. Whenever one man was able to preferve 
his life, liberty, or the produce of his own labour, from being 
torn away by the violence of another man, would he have a 
right by nature fo to do? or would he have no right, unleis he 
could produce fome pofitive law of a particular fociety, au- 
thorizing his refiftance? The advocates for liberty maintain 
that every man, independently of fociety, has fuch a right; 
and that, by exercifing it, he violates no Jaw of God, nor of na- 
ture. Nothing, that Dr. Tatham has faid, has convinced us of 
the contrary. 

In his fecond letter, the Door treats of civil liberty, which 
he makes to * confift in obedience to the law.’ He is not 
very folicitous about the nature and quality of the law, pro- 
vided only that it be general and equal. If all do but fubmit, 
he feems to think it of no great confequence to what they fub- 
mit. Itis the fubmiffion, aad not the nature of the thing to 
which they fubmit, that conftitutes the liberty. ¢ Civil go- 
vernment,’ he fays, ‘is a feries of /ervitude.’ He even fup- 
pofes that men may fubmit to what is endured by the Negroes 
in the Weft Indies, without being flaves, or being deprived 
of the liberty of Britifh fubjedts. Pleading for a perpetual 
continuance of the wrongs of that injured race, he fays, * From 
the natural ftate and condition of their minds and bodies, it 
muft be to the extreme of fervitude, to the hardeft, to the 
meaneft, to the ignobleft offices of fociety, to be the fervants 
of fervants, that they are fairly deftined,’ [without their own 
confent.] ¢ But, whilft they do all this, let them be no longer 
llaves ; let them be Britith fudjecis, and tafte the fruits of that 
liberty which every other man enjoys in his proper ftation and 
{phere of life.’ A curious and inguifitive mind might here afk, 
how it were poflible for men to be compelled to all this, and 
yet be no longer flaves? A ftupid and ungrateful Negro might 
lay, ** If this be the liberty of a Britith fubject, give me back 
the flavery of an African favage.” 
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This fyftem of liberty Dr. Tatham would seen us to be 
the fyitem of Ariftotle : but his quotations from the Stagyrite 
do not convince us of what he would have us believe. As the 
motto to his fecond letter, he has chofen thefe words, © "Ou yap 
Of: oneodut OuAeiay sivad TO Cnv 205 Thy WoAleav, aArw dap ceed 
Ariftot. Polit. lib. v. cap. 9. ‘In page 71, he repeats them, 
with this verfion, ¢ To live in fubjection to the ffate thould not 
be deemed flavery, but fafety.”, As we underftand the words, 
they convey a very ditterei t meaning. ‘* A ftate of civil po- 
lity,” fays ‘Ariftotle, © ought not to ‘be deemed a {tate of fervi- 
tude, but a ftate of fecurity : :?? that is, ** Civil government is 


not neceffarily incompatible with !!berty. On the contrary, it 
may be fo framed and adminiftered as to become its beft fecue 
rity.” To fay that government does not neceflarily imply 


flavery, or that a government may be fo couituted as not to 
infringe liberty, is one thing. “Io maintain, as a general pro- 
pofition, that fubjection to the ftate—to the powers that be— 
cannot be flavery, is another thing. Ariftotle aflerts that ctvil 
government is not fervitude. Dr. Tatham, in page $3, ex- 
prefsly afirms, that it is ‘a feries of fervitude.’ 

A pafiage is cited in page 70, in which the Peripatetic fays, 
¢¢ Where the laws do not govern as fupreme, men will; and then 
comes tyranny.’”’ He adds, * There is no proper polity, no 
true government, where the laws are not paramount.” ‘That 
there can be no true liberty, unlefs the law be fupreme, is 
a pofition which we believe no modern advocate for liberty 
will deny; notwithftanding Dr. ‘Tatham affirms, that § an- 
cient is totally different from modern liberty.’ ‘lhe French 
Jegiflators have exprefsly faid, in their new conftitution, 
¢¢ “There is no authority in France fuperior to that of the law: 
the king reigns only by it.””. Dr. Tatham argues as if Aril- 
totle had ¢ placed the eflence of liberty in the fixed and general 
operation of eftablifhed law ;’ and had faid, ** wherever the law 
is {upreme, there muft be liberty.”” To this pofition we believe 
no friend of truth will give an unlimited affent. 

As thefe are not the only places in Dr. Tatham’s book, 
where it appears that Ariftotle fays one thing for himfeif in the 
margin, and the Doctor fays another for him in the text, fome 
readers may poflibly be inclined to conftrue what is faid in page 
17, more literally than the Doctor intended: ¢ It feems,’ fays 
he, * that I have drudged in vain in this long untrodden walk 
of politics through many a chapter of dufky Greek.’ 

However this may be, whether the Dodtor be really con- 
vinced from expericnce that all Jabour after learning is no bet- 
ter than vain drudgerv, and would therefore difluade others 
from waiting their time in literary purfuitse-whether he thinks 
if 
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it a profanation, a cafting of pearls before fwine, to offer 
jearning to the vulgareewhether he fuppofes that the lower 
ranks of the community, when pofiefled of a little rational in- 
fruction, will not gaze with fuch admiration as they have 
been wont to do, on thofe who know a little more than them- 
felves; or will not be fo ready to receive with implicit faith all 
that is told them by their fuperiors about the myiteries of reli- 
gion and politics—or whether he dreads the mifchief of being 
enlizhtened, from what he beholds acrofs the channel—what- 
ever be his motive—certain it is, that he is for keeping thofe 
beneath him in as much darknefs and tguorance as pofhble. 
He therefore declaims againii the inftitution of Sunday fchools 
as a national evil, and fays it is a very fad thing that ¢ all the 
loweit people fhould be taught to read.’ 

As the Doctor thus ftoops to make war on the horn-book 
and the catechifm, it is not aftonifhing that he fhould conde- 
fcend to be-note us Reviewers. He brings a moft terrible 
accufation againft us, viz. that we are * of the Dillenting 
party ;? and he has no doubt that fuch a charge will * excite 
our indignation.” The Doétor is doubly mittaken. He is 
wrong as to the fact, and wrong as to the manner in which he 
fuppofes we fhall be affected by the mention of it. A charge 
which refts on a mere ipfe dixit, it is as eafy to repel, as to 
make. We feel ourfelves more difpofed to fmile, than to be 
angry, at fuch gratuitous and unfupported affertions. Heavy 
as the load is, we do not cry out on its weight; becaufe, as 
there are no {traps to keep it on our thoulders, a fingle thrug 
relieves us. * Matters, it is proved already that you are little 
better than falfe knaves, and it will go near to be thought fo 
Shortly : How anfwer you for yourtelves?”-—Marry, Sir, we 
fay we are none *,”’ 

If the Doétor ufes the words ¢ Diffenting party’ in their or- 
dinary acceptation, and means to fay, that we fhew any par- 
tiality, or undue favour, to the works of fectaries,—‘* Marry, 
Sir, we fay we are none :”—but if the Doétor means only te 
rank us with his ¢ phalanx of literati,’ whom he ftyles ¢ Di 
fenters ual cLoym—,’ a title, (or, as Mr. Paine would fay, a 
nick-name,) by which he feems defirous of ftigmatizing all {uch 
impudent fellows as prefume to think for themfelves on every 
fubject— Marry! then muft we be “ written down” of the 
* Diffenting party,’ and are in no fmall peril of being “ con- 
demned into everlafting redemption :”?—for it is moft certain, 
that, on important queftions, we do take the liberty of di fjent- 
ing at times from any author of any party, when fuch author 
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appears to us to diffent from truth. It is this, pe rhaps, 
which induces many gentlemen, of whofe writings we do not 
deem fo highly as they do themfelves, to call us by fuch hard 
names occalionally ; and to fay that we are of this party, or 
of the oppolite, juit as fuits their — > and it is precifely 
this which makes ws fay, we are of no party. 

Perhaps the Docior al fay that he can prove it on us, that 
we are Diflenters indeed ; and can point cut the very pages of our 
work, in which we have exprefsly protefted againift two Jeud. 
able practices of our church, viz. that of exacting fubicription 
to articles of faith, even from boys of fixteen or feventeen, at 
matriculation ; and that of treating the liturgy as an infpired 
compofition, which muft remain juft as it is, world without 
end :—but if to wifh for reformation in thefe matters, ae fuf. 
ficient to make Dufienters of thofe who are churchmen in other 
refpects; then we believe it would be a hard thing to » find a 
complete churchman in the kingdom. Were the Doctor to 
go round to every individual of the eftablighed church, clergy 
as well as laity, and to obtain from each his genuine fenti- 
ments; would he find us alone of the whole body ftanding by 
ourfelves as advocates for ciaient SO “ts ir are we 
from believing this would be the cafe, that we are verily per- 
fuaded he would not find one in a thoufand, who could digeft 
every thing contained in the articles and liturgy. Perhaps 
there is icarcely an individual, who would not turn out to be 
more or lefs of a Diflenter. If Dr. Tatham were clofely to 
examine his own breait, we much doubt whether he would not 
difcover himfelf to be of the difienting party. It is perhaps not 
too much to fay of our church, that we are a church of Dif- 
fenters. When we fay this, we {peak of thofe only who have 
thought and reilecied on the fubject. That there are many 
aflociated with us as churchmen, men of no {mall zeal when 
they are told that the church is in danger to be fet at nought, 
who would afiemble and fhout for days towether, “¢ fome crying 
one thing and fome another,” we well know: but then of 
thefe, the moft part, like their predeceffors at Ephetus, would 
** not know wherefore they were come together.’? Such can 
no more be faid to aflent, than to diffent. Properly fpeaking, 
they are neuters ; and they would be neutral in their condudt, 
if there were no Demetrius, no modern filverfinith, to roufe 
them occafionally into action. 

Is the good Doétor grieved that matters fhould ftand thus? 
We will tell him how he may help to mend them, Let him 
join us and the reft of his brethren in the call for reformation. 
‘That, he may be ailured, is the only infallible fpecific—the 


only ** fhort way with the Diflenters”’ either in or out of the 
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Aer. 1V. Memoirs of the late Rev. Fohn Wefey, A. M. with a 
Review of his Life znd Writings, and a [luutory of Methodifm, 
from its Commencement in 1729 to the prefent Time. by John 
Hampfon, A.B. 12mo. 3 Vols. pp. 220. in each. 95. 
fewed. Johnfon. 1791. 
~prrirs are touched to very difierent z/fues. Genius and virtue 

s combine their currents in fuch a variety of channels, as to 

caufe eminent characters to be formed in firuations jittle ex- 

pected to produce them, and under circumitances the moft dif- 

{fimilare Howard, in the ¢loomy cells of prifons, found glory, 

and made the peftilential effuvia of dungeons perfume and pre- 

ferve his name ; while John Wefley, by erecting the altar of 
religion amid the collieries of Kingfwoed, once the {eat of unufual 
vice and profanenefs, fas raifed a monument to his own praife. 

The exertions of the latter, it is evident, were not of fo fingular 

anature as thofe of the former: but they were fuch as muft ene 

title him to peculiar notice in the catalogue of extraordinary 
men. It will be faid that he was urged on by enthufiafm : but 
it was the enthufiafm of no vulgar mind; an enthufiafm which, 
however undefirable, ferved to bring out and to fix the diftin- 
guifhing features of his character, With his memoirs, the 
hiftory of Methodifin is almoft neceffarily blended ; which, in 
the piciure of the religion of the 18th century, mult occupy no 
inconfiderable portion of the canvas. His failings, as well as 
his virtues, contributed to mzke it what itis; and when the 
philofopher confiders its origin, its rapid progrefs, its valt ex- 
tent, and the influence which it has had on the ftate of morals 
among the common people, he will be defirous of inveftigating 
the abilities and mental qualities of its author. He will there- 
fore thank Mr. Hampfon for the work before us; who has 
taken pains to furnifh himfelf with materials for the life of John 

Wefley, and who, by a proper attention to arrangement and 

language, has ferved up on the table of public curiofity an ac- 

ceptable biographical morfel. Mr. H. has attempted, he telis 
us, in thefe volumes * to draw a likenefs, not flatteringly dif- 

guiting, nor exaggerated to deformity, but, as near as poflible, a 

jutt tranfcript of truth and nature.’ He does not, however, en- 

deavour to amufe his readers with the promife of abfolute impar- 
tiality, but modeftly confefles that ¢ fuch is the force of parti- 
cular prepofieffions, and fo few writers of hiftory or biography 
have fucceeded in this moft eflential circumftance, that he 
trembles for himfelf, and is checked by a juft anxiety, left he 
fhould fall into a too general error, and become fubject to the 
common condemnation,’ 

Poffibly, the very partial friends and warm admirers of the 

Apoftle of Methodifm may, in fome places, be difpleafed with 

the contents of thefe memoirs; though, in general, they will 
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look on them as doing juftice to the charaCter attempted to be 
delineated. Confiderable ufe has been made by Mr. H. of the 
Wefleian Letters publifhed by Dr. Prieftley * ; and though he 
introduces the hiftory of his Hero with mu/cellaneous articles re. 
lative to the family, and with accounts of Samuel and Charles 
Wefley, (brothers of John,) he has taken no notice whatever of 
the frange noifes in the houfe of old Mr. Weiley at Epworth, 
which were fuch matter of alarm and aftonifhment to the fa. 
mily. His reafon for this we fhall not ftay to inveftigate, 
Conneé&ed with old Mr. Wefley’s preaching againf? cunning 
men, they might have ferved to fhew the ftrong faith of the fa. 
mily in witchcraft :—but we mutt leave the old gentleman with 
Feffery, (for fo the fpirit that was fuppofed to haunt the houfe 
at Epworth was cailed,) to attend John in his religious career; 
who, according to thefe memoirs, was born June 21, 1703. 
When fix years old, he was, with difficulty, refcued fromm the 
flames which deftroyed the parfonage houfe at Epworth. After 
receiving the firft rudiments of learning from his mother, who 
was a moft valuable woman, he was fent at an early age to the 
Charter-houfe, and thence to Chrift-church; whence, havin 
taken his firft degree, he was elected Fellow of Lincoln College in 
1724, and proceeded to the degree of A. M. in 1726. Atthe 
Univerfity, he applied himfelf not only to the claflics and the arts 
of difputation, but even courted the Mufes with fuccefs :—but 
not in Fancy’s maze he wanderedlong.—He entered into holy orders 
with high ideas of the facred and important nature of the mini- 
fterial office, and was ordained in the year 1725. During his 
refidence at the college, where he officiated as Greek lecturer 
and moderator, * he became particularly ferious. and religious; 
and feveral of his friends and pupils having the fame difpofi- 
tions, they formed a kind of fociety, which at firft, in Novem- 
ber 1729, confifted of the two Mr. Wefleys, Mr. Morgan of 
Chrift-church, and one more ; to which were admitted, fome 
time after, Mr. Clayton of Brazen-noze, Mr. Harvey, Mr, 
Whitefield, and feveral others. At firft they read the claffics 
every evening but Sunday, and on that day fome book in di- 
vinity, but in a little time it is probable their religious meetings 
were more frequent.’ In this fociety, the name and {ec of 
Methodifis had its origin. Its members, on account of the 
ftrictneis of their piety and morals, were noticed and foon 
diftinguifhed by the appellations of Methodifts, Sacramenta- 
rians, and the Godly Club. 
Mr. Wefley’s deportment became deeply tin€tured with au- 
fterity ; and his notions, refpecting his ufefulnefs and falvation, 
prevented his fettlement as a parifh prieft. He conceived 
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the ftrange idea, ¢ that a man, to be ufeful, muft be defpifed ;’ 
which Mr. Hampfon very properly controverts. 

At laft, however, Mr. W. was perfuaded to leave his loved 
retirement; and on the 14th of O&ober 1735 he embarked 
for Georgia in America. In the courfe of his voyage, he be- 
came acquainted with fome Moravian brethren, to whom he 
was foon attached. On the continent of America, he imi- 
tated the Apoftles by labouring with his hands as well as preach- 
ing, and moreover expofed himfelf to every change of feafon 
and inclemency of weather. After a ftay of one year and nine 
months, he left Savannah with dubious fuccefs, and with fome 
marks of fufpicion refpecting his conduct. On Feb. 1, 1738, 
he again arrived in his native land. About this time, Mr. 
Wefley’s mind was ftrangely balanced between the hope of fal- 
vation and the fear of damnation; and in order to confirm the 
former and difpel the latter, he vifited the difciples of Count Zin- 
zendof at Marienburn and Hernhuth. Hence he derived many 
of his notions concerning difcipline. On his return to Eng- 
land, he commenced Itinerant, and exhibited as a field preacher, 
or, as Mr. H. exprefles it, took the field, on an eminence in the 
fuburbs of Briftol, April 2, 1739. We cannot follow him 
from place to place, nor relate the perfecutions which he ex- 
cited *, nor the fuccefs of his Jabours, but fhall only obferve 
that he exerted himfelf to reform the moft corrupt of the human 
fpecies, and that * whether followed or defpifed, perfecuted or 
applauded, he never loft fight of his object, nor for a moment 
ceafed to labour with the fpirit of a Luther, and the gravity and 
authority of an Apoftle.’ 

We mutt pafs over Mr. H.’s account of the controverfy between 
Mr. Weiley and his brothers, on the doétrine of Affurance, and 
his chapter on the Progre/s of Methodifm ; which he interfperfes 
with many pertinent and liberal obfervations: but perhaps he 
is rather too fharp on Mr. W. vol. II. p. 113, for refufing to 
call on the Bifhop to confecrate his chapel at Kingfwood ; fince 
the oppofition of the bifhops to him and his fyftem was a fuffi- 
cient reafon for avoiding their confecration, which would have 
given them a power of excluding him from his own chapel, 
without having recourfe to his love of fupreme dominion. 

As the number of the Methodifts increafed both in England 
and North America, and as many preachers were found requi- 
lite, Mr. W. was defirous of giving, to the church which he had 
raifed, a kind of government and center of union. This he did 
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* Mr. Hampton’s remark on this occafion ought not to be omit- 
ted. ‘The mob of all countries and of all religions is but too much 
the fame,’ vol. ii, p. 22, 
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by forming, with himfelf at their head, a privy council under 
the title of ‘* The Conference,” and by procuring a deed to 
be executed and enrolled in the court of Chancery, declarative 
of the meaning of the word conference. In this bufinefs, Mr. W.’s 
conduct does not appear to have been fair and open; and here 
Mr. H. very properly chaftifes his hero, as alfo for his condué 
refpecting the American war. How far Mr. W. is to be cen- 
fured for prefuming to confecrate Methodiftic bifhops, and for 
ordaining priefts for America by the impofition of hands, is a 
matter on which different readers will hold different opinions, 
All, however, will be amufed with the account of the worthip 
of the firft Methodifts in America: 

‘ Their worfhip partook of the general fimplicity. It was fre- 
quently conducted in the open air. ‘lhe woods refounded to the 
voice of the preacher, or to the finging of his numerous congrega. 
tions; while cheir horfes, f.itened to the trees, formed a fingular 
addition to the folemnity. It was indeed a itriking piéture; and 
might naturally imprefs the mind with a retrofpect of the antedilu- 
vian days, when the hills and vallies re-echoed the patriarchal de- 
votions, and a Sheth or an Enoth, in the fhadow of a projedting 
rock, or beneath the foliage of {ome venerable oak, delivered his 
primeval Ictures, and was a ‘* preacher of righteoufnefs” to the 
people.’ 

Mr. Hampfon’s obfervations, in the fubfequent part of his 
work, on the origin, progrefs, principles, difcipline, and in- 
fluence, of Methodifm, evince his acquaintance with every 
thing refpecting this new religion, and merit the attention of 
thofe who are defirous of obtaining a juft conception of it: but 
we muft entirely pafs over thefe, in order to exhibit his cha- 
racter of Mr, Wefley; whom he defcribes in general terms, at 
the beginning of thefe Memoirs, as a man diftinguifhed by 
great virtues, fullied by ftrange peculiarities, and, more particu- 
larly in the body of the work, and toward the conclufion, as a 
man whofe firit principle was public good, and whofe next 
was the love of fway. He mentions him as the moft charit- 
able man in England, and as the moft indefatigable of preach- 
ers, having delivered, according to his calculation, no lefs than 
42,450 fermons; and he fays that fcarcely any man poflefled, 
in fuch perfe&tion, the talent of attaching mankind to his per- 
fon and opinions :—but he confiders the prominent feature of 
Mr. Wefley’s chara€ter to have been a fondnefs for power ; and 
he obferves (vol. III. p. 208) that ¢ during the laft ten or fif- 
teen years of his fupremacy, he was the moft abfolute of mo- 
narchs,’ 

Thefe volumes conclude with an account of Mr. W.’s laft 
ficknefs and death, and with a copy of his will: Mr. Wefley 
died March 2, 1791. 
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The greater part of the Memoirs was defigned by the au- 
thor to have been publifhed in the life-time of Mr. Wefley, 
with a view, no doubt, of conveying a cenfure on him for the 
quantity of power which he affumed to himfelf ;’ fince he takes 
every opportunity of directing the reader’s attention to this 
point of Mr. W.’s character. 

On the whole, we believe Mr. H. to have been a faithful 
biographer. He writes with a liberal and well-informed mind, 
and feems an enemy both to fanaticifm and perfecution. While 
he beholds with pleafure the beneficial influence of Methodifm 
on the morals of the lower clafles of the people, he expofes the 
agonies and convulfions of the firft Methodifts, as proceeding 
from ignorance and imbecility. 

Of a different complexion from the other parts of his work, 
are the remarks which he introduces on the Catholic bill, and 
on the conduct of the Catholics fince it has pafled into a law. 
Why fhould they not be allowed the ufe of the fame means for 
the propagation of their religion, as are employed by the friends 
of Proteftantifm ? The fears of Proteftants, for their religion, 
are inconfiftent with their principles. Liberty and Truth were 
never enemies; by the extenfion of the former, the real in- 
terefts of the latter can never be injured. MM 00-y. 





Art. V. Sermons on various Subje&s and Occafions. By the late 
Rev. Fowler Comings, late Fellow of Hertford College, Oxford, 
Reétor of Swords, in Ireland, Prebendary of St. Patrick’s, Dub- 
lin, and Chaplain to his Royal Highnefs the Duke of Cumber- 
land. 8vo. 2 Vols. pp. 300 in each. 128. Boards. Ro- 
binfons. 1790. 


HESE are difcourfes of real worth, though not without con- 
~ fiderable imperfections. ‘They breathe a fpirit of fervent 
piety, and, with equal warmth, plead for that virtue, in all its 
branches, which is its genuine fruit ; and deftitute of which, what 
migkt be called piety is an empty name, and wholly ufelefs. 
The language is emphatical and powerful, generally correct, and 
pleafing ; and the practical fentiments are fuch as fhould be 
engraven on every heart, and guide us in all our conduct. The 
fermons are not of equal merit, in point of compofition ; nei- 
ther do they abound in Scripture criticifm, or inquiries into 
the meaning of particular paflages; (unlefs, fometimes, in a 
fanciful way:) but it by no means appears that the author was 
not capable of fuch difcuffions, if he had chofen to engage in 
them. He difclaims fuch attempts, when he tells us, ia one of 
the difcourfes on 1 Cor. xiii, 
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‘ The Jaf operation of divine charity, now before us, is con- 
tained in thefe words: ‘‘ charity beareth all things.” Though al. 
terations in our prefent tranflation of the Holy Scriptures are rarely 
fit for the bulk of common audiences, and are therefore what I am 
careful on all occafions to avoid, as rather calculated to promote 
the reputation of the fpeaker, than the edification of the hearers; 
yet here 1 muft juft take notice that the word, rendered in-this 

lace eareth, does more properly fignify covereth; ‘* charity co- 
vereth all things.” It is the more neceflary to make this eafy alter- 
ation, becavufe it more ftrikingly diftinguifhes it from another after. 
paffage in this amiable deicription, where it is faid that ** charity 
endureth all things.” (Vol. II. p. 81.) 

Many of thefe difcourfes confift of immediate addreffes to the 
audience; and having entertained ftrong ideas of the degene- 
racy and depravity of the human race, the preacher feems to con- 
clude that his hearers were greatly defective in, if not generally 
deftitute of, the feveral branches of virtue which he recommends. 
He well expofes the delufion which men are inclined to impofe 
on themfelves ; and he too clearly proves that what frequently 
pafles in common eftimation, or in a perfon’s own opinion, 
for virtue and piety, has little or no fuch ingredient in it. In 
fome refpects, he clafles with thofe who are confidered as the 
mete orthodox writers, and occafionally employs thofe dire& 
Applications to the Saviour of men, which feveral readers will 
think are not juftified fufficiently by the Scriptures. In other 
inftances, he appears as a my/fic divine, even fo far, as to 
fuggeft, while we were reading, that he might be a follower of 
the famous Swedifh rhapfodift *, We muft acknowlege our- 
‘felves furprifed to obferve that a man of fenfe and ability fhould 
interpret that fine allegory of the good Samaritan, as intended 
to reprefent the redemption of mankind by Jefus Chrift, which 
is here done in a fermon on that parable: this we confider as 
torturing the Holy Scripture. However fuch explications may 
have been countenanced by ancient writers, who had their 
conceits to a great degree, or by any moderns, we muit deem 
it an unjuft and enthufiaftic practice : the parable, as delivered 
by our Lord, is plain and inftructive, exhorting to that active 
compaffion and benevolence, which he himfeif always manifett- 
ed, and enforced by that moft powerful argument, his own 
conduct, not merely in fome particular inftances, but in the 
great defign and purpofe which he uniformly purfued, through 
life, and in deathh—In another place, we are told, of the 
twenty-third pfalm, that inftead of being infcribed a pfalm of 
David, it fhould have been a pfalm zo David, that is, to Chrift. 
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In fuch inftances, we perceive a tincture of methodifm and 
myfticifm, in many parts of both the volumes. 

However firm Mr. Comings may be in aflerting any myfic- 
rious doctrine, we obferve that his great aim is to promote uni- 
yerfal virtue, and the moft extenfive charity, which he juftly 
confiders 2s the great and ultimate purpofe of the gofpel : with 
juch enlarged views as he, in thefe refpects, difcovers, we can 
almoft forget that which, in other initances, we deem injudicious 
and exceptionable. We entirely concur with him in his ac- 
count of the admirable tendency of Chriftianity to renovate the 
earth, or rather to renovate its principal inhabitants ; yet when 
he allows to-man, as he feems fometimes to do, no power of 
exerting Aim/elffor this purpofe, we are inclined to afk, to what 
purpofe are al] the arguments and exhortations which he urges 
with fo much truth and energy? and we are willing to hope, 
that man, bad as he is, even in the prefent wild and thoughtlefs 
times, is not wholly fo deformed and fo pernicious a creature, 
as fome reprefentations would perfuade us: that he is @ princi- 
pal caufe, particularly when placed in the higher ftations, of the 
mifery that abounds, we are reluctantly obliged to acknowlege 
yet we cannot implicitly fubfcribe to fuch accounts as the fole 
lowing; (vol. il. p. 184.) 

‘ Univerfally, it is man that gives birth to every evil and fcatters 
poifon through the whole creation. Give but one fingle man his 
will, and let the hiftory of every age determine, whether this wretch, 
who knows, that by the laws of mortality, he can but enjoy thi 
world a few days longer, will not yet trample on every thing divine 
and human, whether he will not bathe his {word in blood, regard!els 
of the widow’s cries and orphan’s tears, that he may for a moment 
raife himfelf cne ftep above thofe about him. The whole world af. 
fords very little elfe than a continucd repetition cf this brutal vie- 
lence, either in public or domettic life.’ 

This appears to us to prove nothing more than that many if 
he furrender himfelf to the domineering power of padion and 
appetite, becomes the fcourge of the earth, and the pe(t of fo- 
ciety, which has been too often verified: but if he will admit 
the ufe of that reafon with which he is furnifhed, and employ 
other affiftances that are provided, it is probable that the evil 
will be moderated, if not prevented. ur author’s refleCions 
on the fubjeét are certainly too general, There is real truth, 
but not without limitation, in what he again obferves; (vol i. 
P. 105.) 

* The whole world is one continued fcene of cruel power, and 
fuffering weaknefs. Human ftrength and authority, whether it be 
great, or whether it be fmall, 1s common'y exerted to the plague 
and ruin of thofe within its reach. So narrow and confined is the 


heart of man, that it hardly feels but forits own private advantage: 
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it is fhut up within the circle of felf, and lofes all tendernefs and - 
compaffion when it looks towards others. Hence arifes all that 
mifery which difturbs and diforders public and private, civil and 
religious life. ’Tis this that makes us fevere and unforgiving, and 
that raifes every trifling offence into a crime not to be pardoned. 
’Tis this that has many times unpeopled mighty nations, and that 
has fhamefully made a pure and facred religion the pretence for the 
moft outrageous barbarities.’ 
Tt ought to be added, that thefe evils, fo terrible and fo true, 
are the confequence of mot exerting thofe powers, and improv- 
ing thofe advantages, which the Creator has given to man for 
fuch good purpofes. 

Though Mr. C.’s pofitions be often liable to obje€tion, the 
moft perfuafive and edifying refleciions and exhortations fol- 
low; and difcouraging as may be his views of the moral ftate 
of man, he evidences the moft earneft defire that the evil might 
be remedied, and manifefts an unbounded wifh for the happi- 
nefs of all his fellow-creatures: as may be feen by a fhort ex. 
tract from a fermon in which he pleads againft cruelty and per- 
fecution; (vol. i. p. 3.) 

‘ To fee how the gofpel abhors this wretched difpofition, let us 
caft our eyes on the condué and precepts of our bleffed Lord, where. 
by we fhall fee how he himfelf acted towards mankind, how he 
taught and commanded thofe that followed him to a&t alfo, The 
Son of man came indeed not to deftroy mens’ lives, burt to fave 
them. Overflowing with love and goodnefs, he came here among 
us, that he might give ftrength to them that were weak, peace to 
them that were difturbed, and life to them that were dead. He 
came to fcatter every bleffing, light, life, and happinefs through 
the whole creation. He came as the glorious, gracious, univerfal 
Saviour, as the angel of the covenant of love. He wifhed, and oh, 
may what HE withed be one day accomplifhed, that none fhould 
die, but that all fhould repent and live.’ 

The difcourfes on charity, as it is defcribed by St. Paul, in 
1 Cor. xiii. are excellent: adapted to convince, to warm, and 
to excite to practice. We think that the author, before he had 
enlarged on the different branches, fhould have explained the 
word (ayaan) as fignifying Jove, a charitable, a Chriftian, and, 
we may add, a divine temper, comprehending all that is defir- 
able: for this the facred writer muft have intended ; and hereby 
is afforded a moft ftriking view of the true defign and tendency 
of the Chriftian doCtrine. In thefe fermons, fo worthy, in ge- 
neral, of attentive regard, and, if thus regarded, {o likely to 
have the happieft effect, we {till find fome intimation of the 
writer’s peculiar turn, when he proceeds as follows; (vol. ils 
p- 72+) 

* In the next branch the Apoftle advances ftill farther, and pro- 


duces a power of this divine grace, which feems one of its moft 
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fential characters: “* Charity feeketh not her own.” This opera- 
tion of charity can only {pring up from the profoundeft depth of di- 
vine wifdom. It is one of thole practical mylteries, of which the 
gofpel fometimes fpzalzs, and leaves it to the hearer to comprehend 
or not. The ftate of his own foul muft determine how far he 1s ca- 

able of penetrating into fuch lofty truths. Thence comes the evan- 

elic declaration fo well underitood by them who are advanced unto 
the meafure of the Sarure of the fulnefs of Chrift: ‘* He that hath 
ears to hear, let him hear!” I will on this occafion endeavour to 
jmitate this tearful reverence of things facred, and not attempt to 
unfold what is known far better by the righteous, than by me the 
humbleit of their admirers, but what no tongue can explain to the 
corrupt. Thefe will feek their own with unreftrained vehemence, 
till our world fhall be no more inhabited, though men or angels 
held out to them, in all its amiable colours, a virtue which greatly 
knows how to facrifice its own. But as /ome doétrines are above the 
nnderftandings of /ome hearers, fo fome graces are much farther 
above their hearts. We will leave then this noble, perhaps this 
higheft branch of charity, which once feemed to afflume an human 
form in the perlon of Jefus Chrift; we will leave it to be cultivated 
by the few eminent fervants of God among us, in their bleffed pro- 
grefs towards perfeCion. And to the reit we will not unfold the 
awful doctrine, lealt they fhould look atit and pollute it. We will 
not calt this precious gofpel-pearl before them, leit they fhould 
trample it under their unhallowed feet: we will obey the wife in- 
junction, and will not give that which is holy to thofe, to whom it 
is not meet to give the holy thing.’ 

Can any one deem the reafon, here affigned for not explain- 
ing the paflage, fufficient? Surely a// his hearers were not to 
be numbered with /wine! The more ignorant they were, the 
more, we fhould fuppofe, they required his afiftance! Nor 
does it appear that the expreflion, which he declines to illuf- 
trate, can be accounted myftical, nor unintelligible. 

The fermon on the ten /epers, one only of whom, and he 
a Samaritan, returned to expre/s thankfulnefs for his recovery, 
has confiderable merit, as may appear from a fhort paragraph 
or two; (vol. i. p. 214.) 

* Let it not be faid, that among Chriftian men, more than elfe- 
where, the name of the Almighty is profaned ; let it not be faid 
that, fatisfied with the poor external of religion, Chriftians difregard 
the fpirit thereof; and far beyond any others make a mock of the 
mighty, facred object of all religion. Let not fuch reproach be 

n on the difciples of the holy Jefus, as if they were impicus 
beyond other men. Even Nature teaches adoration and gratitude to 
the Lord of Nature. He that formed us has woven into our frame, 
a profound reverence of the great Former, and has implanted in us 
irradicable, grateful fentiments for all his goodnefs to us.—Thus 
you fee though the Jews learned no humility, no gratitude, yet the 
Samaritan, ignorant as he was then thought, mifinformed as he is 


wow reckoned, yet the Sumaritan was deeply imprefled with doth. 
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The Almighty himfelf taught him: and he was obedient to the df. 


heretic or {chifmatic, he offered to Heaven as grateful a facrifice, 
as was ever laid on the altar at Jerufalem, by prophet, or by faint, 
The contentions about the forms of religion deltroy its eflence.— 
Authorifed by the example of Jefus Chrift, we will fend mex to the 
Samaritan to find out how to worfhip. Thoegh your church was 
pure, without fpot or imperfection, yet if your heart is not turned 
to God, the worfhip is hazeful, and the prayers are an abomina- 
tion. The homeace of the derkeft Pagan, worfhipping he knows 
not what, but flill worfhhipping the unknown power that formed him, 
if he bows with humility, if he praifes wi-h gratitude, his homage 
will afcend grateful up to heaven: while the dead caselefs formality 
of prayer, offered up in the prouceft Chriftian temples, fhall be 
rejeCted as an offering unholy. For think you that the Almighty 
efteems names and fects? No: it is the heart that he requires; it 
is the heart alone that he accepts. And much confolation does this 
afford to the contemplative mind of man. We may be very igncrant 
in {piritual matters, if at ignorance cannot be removed, and yet 
may be very fafe. We may not know in what words to clothe our 
defires in prayer; or where to find language worthy of being pre- 
fenied to the Majefty of Heaven. Burt amidft the clouds that fur- 
round us, here is our comfort: in every nation he that worfhippech 
with humility, worfhippeth aright; he that praifeth with gratitude, 
praifeth well. The pride of eitablifhments may defpife him; but 
the wifdom and the righteoufnefs of heaven will hear and will ap- 
prove him. It wasto the hambie, thankful Samaritan, though fe- 
parated from the true church ; yct, it was to him alone, becaufe he 
alone returned to glorify God, that Jefus Chrilt faid, Arife, go thy 
way, thy faith hath made thee whole. ‘“lhus in a moment vanifhed, 
and became of no effect, the temple of the Jews, built by prophetic 
dire&tion ; its ritual given by their illuminated legiflator: all gave 
way tothe profound humility, and the fublime gratitude of what 
they calied an unbeliever, of what Jefus Chrift called the only faith- 
ful fervant of God among them.’ 

Such paffages, and feveral fuch might be collected, difcover 
the wile, chriftian, and ufeful, preacher. Whatever his pe- 
culiar attachments or prejudices might be, we cannot con- 
ceive that a man, who exprefles himfelf with fuch warm pro- 
priety on the fubject of Chriftian good-will, could be any other 
than a fiacere and zealous friend to the liberty, comfort, and 
welfare, of all his fellow-creatures. H. 





Art. VI. Tse Aboriginal Britons: a Poem. By George Richards, 
A. B. Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 4to. 1s. 6d. Riviag- 
tons. 1791. 

HIS poem was publicly recited 2t Oxford, during the laft 
Act, in confequence of a prize, which was the donation 
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of fome unknown perfon, having been adjudged to its author. 
From an attentive perufal of it, we have no reafon to fuppofe 
that the Oxford judges were partial in their decifion: for we 
have feldom read a compofition of the fame length that pofleffed 
more juftnefs of thought, or more vigour of imagination, The 
fubject is novel and curious ; and the manner in which Mr. R. 
has treated it, does great credit to his judgment. The Ab- 
original Britons are confidered with refpect to their domettic 
and martial Jife, their internal diflentions, behaviour after a de- 
feat, treatment of their captives, their religious opinions and 
ceremonies, and their ideas of the tran{migration of the foul, 
Mr. R. clofes his poem by drawing a ftrong pi€turefque con- 
traft between favage and refined liberty. 
The following is the portrait of an ancient Briton, which has 

all the martial ferocity and terrible graces of the original : 

‘ Rude as the wilds around his fylvan home 

In favage grandeur fee the Briton roam: 

Bare were his limbs, and ftrung with toil and cold, 

By untam’d Nature caft in giant mould. 

O’er his broad brawny fhoulders, loofely flung, 


Shaggy and long, his yellow ringlets hung, 
His waift an iron-belted falchion bore, 
Maffy, and purpled deep with human gore ; 
His fcarr’d and rudely painted limbs around 
Fantaftic horror-ftriking figures frown’d, 
Which montfter-like, ev’n to the confines ran 
Of Nature’s work, and left him hardly Man. 
His knitted brows and rolling eyes impart 

A direful image of his ruthlefs heart; 

Where war, and human 4/ood/bed*, brooding lie 
Like thunders, lowering in a gloomy fky.’ 


After an animated defcription of the fanguinary and bar- 
barous manner in which the Briton engaged in battle, and came 
off conqueror, he is introduced, after a defeat, amid the follow- 
ing grand and romantic fcenery: 

‘ - When o’erthrown 

More keen and fierce the flame of freedom fhone. 
Ye woods, whofe cold and lengthened tracks of thade 
Rofe on the day, when fun and ftars were made! 
Waves of Lodore, that from the mountain’s brow 

_ Tumble your flood, and fhake the vale below! 
Majeftic Skiddaw, round whofe cracklefs fteep, 
Mid the bright funthine darkiome tempetts fweep! 
To you the patriot fle:, his native land 
He fpurn’d, when proffered by a conqueror’s hand, 
In you to roam at large; to lay his head 
On the bleak rock, unclad, unhous’d, unfed. 








sloeiien 
* We have fome doubts as to the propriety of this image. 
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Hid in the aguith fen, whole days to reft, 

The numbing waters gathered round his breaft ; 
To fee defpondence cloud each rifing morn, 
And dark defpair hang o’er the years unborn. 
Vet here, e’en here, he greatly dar’d to lie, 
And drain the lufcious et of liberty. 

Octcaft of Nature, fainting, wafted, wan, 

To breathe an air his own, and live a Man.’ 


The contraft between the liberty of favages and that polithed 
freedom which refults from civilization, is drawn in a mafterly 
ftyle. The latter is introduced in a manner eminently poetical, 
and the clofing idea of the piece is truly fublime: 


¢ —Full many a dark and ftormy year 
She dropt o’er Albion’s ifle the patriot tear, 
Retir’d to mountains from the craggy dell, 
She caught the Norman curfeu’s tyrant knell: 
Sad to her view the baron’s cattle frown’d 
Bold from the fteep, and aw’d the plains around; 
She forrowing heard the papal thunders roll, 
And mourn’d th’ ignoble bondage of the foul; 
She blufh’d, O Cromwell, blufh’d at Charles’s doom, 
And wept, mifguided Sydney, o’er thy tomb! 

* But now reviv’d, fhe boaits a purer caufe 
Refin’d by fcience, form’d by generous laws ; 
High hangs her helmet in the banner’d hall, 
Nor founds her clarion but at Honor’s call, 
Now walks the land with olive chaplets crown’d, 
Exalting worth and beaming fafety round ; 
Sees barren waites with unknown fruitage bloom, 
Sees Jabour bending patient o’er the loom; 
Sees fcience rove through academic bowers, 
And peopled cities lift their fpiry towers; 
Trade {wells her fails, wherever ocean rolls, 
Glows at the line, and freezes at the poles, 
While through unwater’d plains and wondering meads, 
Waves not its own the obedient river leads. 

* But chief, the godlike Mind which bears imprefs’d 
Its Maker’s glorious image full confefs’d, 
Nobleft of works created, more divine 
Than all] the ftarry worlds that nightly fhine; 
Form’d to live on, unconfcious of decay, 
When the wide univerfe fhall melt away; 
The Mind which hid in favage breafts of yore 
Lay, like Golconda’s gems, a vfelefs ore, 
Now greatly dares fublimeft aims to fcan, 
Enriches Science, and ennobles Man, 
Unveils the femblance which its God beftow’d, 
And draws more near the fource from whence it flow’d.’ 


In the general caft of verfification and thought, we difcern a 
happy refemblance of Pope and Goldfmith. If there be any 
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imitation of them, it is made in fuch a bold and free 
ihe as rather to increafe than detraét from Mr. R.’s merit. 
We augur, indeed, very favourable things from this young 
writer’s future attention to the Mufes, as they have {miled fo 
benignantly on the firft public facrifice which he has made to 

m. 

MAlmot all the copies of the firft impreflion, we underftand, 
were fold on the day of publication. If the general curiofity 
fhould continue equally ardent, we dare venture to pronounce, 
that it will be very fully gratified by a perufal of the poem. Ket 
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Art. VII. W2if?: A Poem, in Twelve Cantos. 8vo. pp. 194. 
5s. fewed. Harlow. 1791. 


THe author of the volume now before us is happy in the 
choice of his fubjeét ; and he is peculiarly fortunate, con- 
fidering with what keennefs the hoft of modern bards have 
purfued every thing which appeared to poflefs the charm of no- 
velty, that a theme fo univerfally captivating fhould have been 
referved for the exercife of his Mufe. ‘lhe wrath of Achilles, 
or the rebellion of the Arch-apoftate, the wars of heroes or of 
angels, however fublimely fung by Homer and Milton, will 
not, in a modern bofom, create the intereft which will be pro- 
duced by the painted firife of their pafteboard majefties and 
humble attendants. ‘he latter comes home to the hearts of the 
ladies and gentlemen of Great Britain. Nothing is now more 
fafcinating than the epic of the card-table; and as to the noble 
fcience of whi/?, it is efteemed beyond all the wifdom pofleffed 
both by ancient and modern grey-beards. We may ailume it 
therefore for granted, that our author, who undertakes, as an 
able profeffor, to deliver leGtures on this admired fcience, will 
excite the notice of the fafhionable world ; and that a Mufe, 
who teaches them to play their cards and manage their trumps, 
will be patronized by the Fair: efpecially as it is a fprighdy 
Mufe, more difpofed to laugh than to be grave, even at whift. 
Though the poem be didaétic, it is not without poetic defcrip- 
tions and ornaments. The firft requifite of good writing 
this author appears to have attained, viz. the knowlege of his 
fubject ; and confiderable ability and pleafantry has he difplay- 
ed in the management of it. His hiftory of the origin of if, 
and his defcription of young Moody, the inventor of this filent 
game, may not improperly be exhibited, as a fpecimen of the 
creative genius of the author: 


* A Yorkthire dame invok’d the midwife’s care, 
And bleft her hufband with a fon and heir. 
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His infant frame appear’d robuit enovgh, 
But fcarcely made of penetrable ituff: 
Nor bitter fquall, nor whimper deep and low, 
Announc’d his entrance on the ftage of woe. 
When on his face the facred fluid fell, 
No cry efcap’d, his fad furprife to tell. 
With rattling toys he {till refus’d to play, 
* And from his coral tore the bells away, 
When loud or piercing founds affail’d his ear, 
Each look betray’d his horror and his fear: 
But chief he feem’d to dread the ftrife of tongues ; 
For then alone he ftrain’d his little lungs, 
And with a rueful face inceflant roar’d, 
Till the ftorm ceas’d, and filence was reflor’d. 
Hard was the tafk and wearifome, to teach 
His backward tongue the mimick art of fpeech 5 
Nor, when at laft your patience won the day, 
Did he, like other babes, your care repay. 
Ne’er did his prattle charm a parent’s ear ; 
He fcarcely utter’d twenty words a year. 
Oft would he fly to fome fequefter’d nook, 
To pore in quiet o’er a pictur’d book ; 
Or fit whole hours immers’d in thought profound, 
With eyes that fondly lov’d the fenfelefs ground ; 
Till nature’s wants, from which no frame is free, 
Rous’d the young Stoic from his reverie. 

‘ To fchool for once he went; but threat nor pray’s 
Could force his feet again to venture there ; 
Not that, like fome, his taf had wrought him woe, 
(His wit was quick, altho’ his tongue was flow) ; 
Nor that he fear’d the mafter’s awful nod, 
(Th’attentive fcholar feldom dreads the rod) : 
His fear was only from the boift’rous noife 
Rais’d by fo many wild unruly boys: 
Their favage tumult tore his tender ear, 
Diftreft him more than what his frame could bear 
And, had his parents forc’d him ftill to go, 
Might foon have fent him to the fhades below. 

‘ A grave and fober tutor next was found, 
To lead him foftly thro’ the claflic ground. 
One charge there was he never would obey— 
A tafk of any length aloud to fay: 
The yielding tutor took it written down ; 
But then he feldom read it with a frown. 

‘ His parents thus, of temper foft and mild, 
In all his freaks indulg’d their wayward child ; 








* <I] threw away my rattle before | was two months old; 
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would not make ufe of my coral, till they had taken away the bells 
from it. SPpecTaTor, No. 1.’ 
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Not without hope that gravity fo young, 

Such love of filence, fuch command of tongue, 
When the wild feafon of caprice was patt, 
Would furely rife to fomethirg great at lalt—w 
A judge perhaps, of ftern fevere renown ; 
Perhaps a bifhop, dreft in hallow’d gown ; 

Or at the worft a mayor in fome adjacent town. 

« When twice nine years had thus at home been fpent, 
The grave young Moody was to Cambridge fent ; 
Where, !ed by no temptation’s pow’r aftray, 

He pafs’d the time in his accuftom’d way ; 
Seldom abroad, or in the common hall, 
» Read much, heard little, and fpoke none at all. 

‘ Bur now ftern fate his father call’d away, 
And fent him home, impatient to allay 
Maternal anguith for a lofs fo great, 

And tzke poffeifion of his own eltate ; 

In which he hop’d, remote from noile and ftrife, 
To pais in peace profound his future life—- 
Peace, the dear idol of his Stoic mind, 

Which ev’n in Cam’s retreats he could not find ; 
For there fome youths, who felt a barb’rous joy 
Their graver neighbour’s comfort to deftroy, 
Each art employ’d that to their fancies rofe, 

His ears to wound, and murcer his repofe.’ 


Arrived at home, the filence-loving Moody found, with his 
mother, two virgin aunts—‘ for fluent tongues o’er all the 
country fam’d ;” and to ftop the rapid movement of which, he 
was prompted to invent /Vi/?, and even to {wear his aunts to 
the obfervance of its laws. 

Having delivered its poetic hiftory, and indulged himfelf in 
fome digreffions, the author proceeds to recount the excel- 
lencies of the game, and to lay down the rules and requifites 
for playing it well. In this didactic part of the poem, we were 
awufed by the following fimile, employed to illuftrate the ab- 
jurdity of trumping with an ace: 


‘ But oh, what words can paint the dire difgrace, 
The fhamefal crime, of tremping with an ace, 
Unuil it lofe its relative degree, 

And chance the fole furviving trump to be! 

As well might George, when he in flate appears, 
Enthron’d with fplendor in the Houfe of Peers, 
Were fome rath knave {fo daring then to be, 

As make with honourabie pockets free, 

As well might he, whene’er the fact was known, 
Jump down indignant from his royal throne, 

And feizing by the neck without delay, 

Himfelf to Newgate haul the wretch away : 
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Nor would he thus a ftranger figure cut, 
Than ace of trumps to fuch an office put.’ 
The poem, however, we think, is too much fpun out. We 
do not admire the ftory of Cardelia and Sir John Gormaw, 
introduced in canto vi.; nor fuch rhimes as man and cne, ong 
and ¢an, fquire and pair, avoid and pride, one and plan, &c, 
Some lines are fpirited, and fome are feeble and profaic. The 
author abounds, moreover, in triplets, perhaps more than the 
licence of modern poetry allows: but, after many deduGions, 
much poetic praife will be found his due; and whoever fol. 
lows his directions muft become a good whilt player. 





oulie - — 
Art. VII. Mr. Beloe’s Ti anflation of Herodotus. 
[ Article concluded. | 


I" our laft Review, we gave a bricf {ketch of the character of 
Herodotus, as an Hiftorian ; accompanied by a {pecimen of 
the old Englifh tranflation, by Littlebury. We contrafted that 
fpecimen with a tranfcript of the fame paflage, from the verfion 
by Mr. Beloe; and we now proceed to {ome farther extrads 
from the new tranflation,—by which our readers may form 
their own judgment of the general merit of the performance 
now before us. 

A memorable account is given by Herodotus of the ancient 
Getz, which is thus tranflated by Mr. Belce: 

‘¢ Before Darius arrived at the liter, he firft of all fubdued the 
Getz, a people who pretend to immortality. The Thracians of 
Salmydeflus, and they who live above Apollonia, and the city 
of Mefambria, with thofe who are called Cyrmianians, and Myp- 
fans, fubmitted themfelves to Darius withour refiftance. The 
Getz obftinately defended themfelves, but were foon reduced ; thefe 
of all the Thracians are the braveft and the moft upright. 

‘ They believe themfelves to be immortal *; and whenever any 


one dies they are of opinion that he is removed to the prefence of 
their 


—— 





* * They believe themfelves to be immortal.|—Arrian calls thefe 
moa Dacians. ‘* The fir&t exploits of Trajan,” fays Mr. Gib- 
on, ** were againft the Dacians, the moft warlike of men, who 
dwelt beyond the Danube, dnd who, during the reign of Domitian, 
had infulted with impunity the majefty of Rome. To the ftrength 
and fiercenefs of Barbarians, they added a contempt for life, which 
was derived from a aap perfuafion of the immortality of the foul.” 
‘ The Getz are reprefented by all the claflic writers as the mot 
daring and ferocious of mankind ; in the Latin language particularly, 
every harfh term has been made to apply to them: Nulla Getis toto 
gens eft trucilentior orbe, fays Ovid. Hume fpeaks thus of their 
principles of belief, with refpeét to the foul’s immortality :—“ The 
Getes, 


Mooy. 
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their god Zamolxis *, whom fome believe to be the fame with Ge- 
beleizes. Once in every five years they choofe one by lot, who is 
to be difpatched as a meflenger to Zamolxis, to make known to 
him their feveral wants. ‘The ceremony they obferve on this occafion 
is this: —~ Three amongft them are appointed to hold in their hands 
three javelins, whilft others feize by the feet and hands the perfon 
who is appointed to appear before Zamolxis; they throw him up, 
{fo as to make him fall upon the javelins. If he dies in confe- 
quence, they imagine that the deity is propitious to them; if not, 
they accufe the victim of being a wicked man. Having difgraced 
him, they proceed to the election of another, giving him, whilft yee 
alive, their commands. ‘This fame people, whenever it thunders 
or lightens, throw their weapons into the air, as if menacing their 
god; and they ferioutly believe that there is no other deity. 

‘ This Zamolxis, as I have been informed by thofe Greeks who 
inhabit the Hellefpont and the Euxine, was himfelf a man, and 
formerly lived at Samos, in the fervice of Pythagoras, fon of Mne- 
farchus; having obtained his liberty, with confiderable wealth, he 
returned to his country. - Here he found the Thracians diftinguifhed 
equally by their profligacy and their ignorance; whilft he himfelf 
had been accuftomed to the Ionian mode of Jife, and to manners 
more polifhed than thofe of Thrace; he had alfo been connected 
with Pythagoras, one of the moit celebrated philofophers of Greece. 
He was therefore induced to build a large manfion, to which he in- 
vited the moft eminent of his fellow-citizens: he took the oppor- 
tunity of the feftive hour to aflure them, that neither himfelf, his 
guefts, nor any of their defcendants, fhould ever die, but fhould be 
removed to a place where they were to remain in the perpetual en- 
joyment of every bleffing. After faying this, and conducting him- 
felf accordingly, he conftru&ted a fubterranean edifice: when it was 
compleated, he withdrew himfelf from the fight of his countrymen, 
and refided for three years beneath the earth.—During this period, 
the Thracians regretted his lofs, and Jamented him asdead. In the 
fourth year he again appeared amongft them, and by this artifice gave 
the appearance of probability to what he had before afferted. 

* To this ftory of the fubterraneous apartment I do not give much 
credit, though I pretend not to difpute it; I am, however, very 
certain that Zamolxis muft have lived many years before Pytha- 
goras: whether, therefore, he was a man, or the deity of the Getz, 





Getes, commonly called immortal from their fteady belief of the 
foul’s immortality, were genuine Theifts and Unitarians. They 
affirmed Zamolxis, their deity, to be the only true God, and afferted 
the worfhip of all other nations to be addreffed to mere fiftions and 
chimzras: but were their religious principles any more refined on 
account of thefe magnificent pretenfions?”=—=T.’ 

* « Zamolxis.]—Larcher, in conformity to Weffeligg, prefers 
the reading of Zaimoxis.—In the Thracian tongue, Zalmos means 
the fkin of a bear; and Porphyry, in the life of Pythagoras, obe 
ferves, that the name of Zalmoxis was given him, becaufe as foon 
as he was born he was covered with the ‘kin of that animal.’ 
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enough has been faid concerning him. Thefe Getz, ufing the ce. 
remonies I have defcribed, after fubmitting themfelves to the Per. 
fians under Darius, followed his army.’ 

From the notes, contained in the preceding extracts, it will 
appear, that it has been the tranflator’s intention, rather to 
render them ufeful to the Enzlilh reader, than to difplay the 
depth of his own erudition, At the fame time, it is evident 
that fuch a variety of information, hiftorical, geographical, 
phyfical, and mythological,—fo many ingenious applications 
of paflages from ancient and modern writers, illuftrative of the 
text, as are to be found in thefe notes, could not have been 
colle&ed without much indufiry.—To the notés already quoted, 
we fhal! add a few others. 

To obviate the objeftion, which Mr. Richardfon * has urged 
againft the truth of the account given by Herodotus of the Per. 
fian expedition to Greece, drawn from the entire filence of the 
Eaftern writers on this fubject, the author refers to the follow. 
ing paflage in Mr. Gibbon: 

‘* So little has been preferved of Eaftern hiftory before Mahomet, 
that the modern Perfians are totally ignorant of the victory of Sapor, 
an event fo glorious to their nation,” 

¢ The incident here mentioned is the vidtory of Sapor over Va; 
lerian the Roman emperor, who was defeated, taken prifoner, and 
died in captivity. This happened in the year 260 of the Chriftian 
wera. Mahomet was born in the year 571 of the fame era; if, there- 
fore, Mr. Gibbon’s obfervation be well founded, which it appears 
to be, Mr. Richardfon’s objeétions fail to the ground, —T.’ 


On the fame fubjeét, in another place, where Herodotus is 
enumerating the Perfian forces, we meet with the following 
note ; 


¢ IT remain ftill in doubt, fays Richardfon, whether any fuch ex. 
pedition was ever undertaken by the paramount fovereign of Perfia. 
Difguifed in name by fome Greek corruption, Xerxes may pofibly 
have “een a feudatory prince or viceroy of the weitern diltri@s; 
and that an invafion of Greece may have poflibly taken p!ace ander 
this prince, I fhall readily believe, but upon a fcale I muft alfo be- 
lieve infinitely narrower than the leait exaggerated defcription of 
the Greek hiftorians. 

«In Herodotus the reputed followers of Xerxes amount to 
§,283,220. Ifocrates, in his Panathenaicos, eftimates the land 
rmy in round numbers at 5,c00,000. And with them Plutarch 
in general agrees: but fuch myriacs appeared to Diodorus, Pliny, 
Elian, and other later writers, fo mucd ftretched beyond all belief, 
that they at once cut off about four-fifths, to bring them within the 
line of poffibility. Yet what is this but a fingular and very un- 








* Author cf the ** Ditlertation on the Language, &c. of the 
Eaftern Nations ;” ‘* Perftan Dittionary, &&.” 
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authorized liberty in one of the moft confequential points of the 
expedition ? What circumftance in the whole narration is more ex~ 

cit in Herodotus, or by its frequent repetition, not in figures, 
but in words at Jength, feems lefs liable to the miftake of copiers? 
&e.—See Richardjon. 

‘Upon this fubje&, Larcher, who probably had never feen 
Richardfon’s book, writes as follows: 

‘ This immenfe army aftonifhes the imagination, but ftill is not 
socredible. All the people dependent on Perfia were flaves: they 
were compelled to march, without diftinction of birth or profeflion. 
Extreme youth or advanced age were probably the only reafons 
which excufed them from bearing arms. The only reafonable ob- 
jection to be made to this recital of Herodotus is that which Voltaire 
has omitted to make—where were provifions to be had for fo 
numerous an army? But Herodotus has anticipated this objection: 
« We have with us,” fays Xerxes, ‘* abundance of provifions, and 
all the nations among which we fhall come, not being fhepherds, 
but hufbandmen, we fhail find corn in their country, which we fhall 
appropriate to our own ufe.” 

‘ Subfequent writers have, it is true, differed from Herodotus, 
and diminifhed the number of the army of Xerxes; but Herodotus, 
who was in fome meafure a cotemporary, and who recited his hiftory 
to Greeks affembled at Olympia, where were many who fought 
at Salamis and Platea, is more deferving of credit than later hif- 
torians. 

‘ The truth perhaps may lie betwixt the two different opinions of 
Richardfon and Larcher. It is not likely, as there were many exiles 
from Greece at the court of Perfia, that Xerxes fhould be ignorant 
of the numbers and refources of Greece. To lead there fo many 
millions feems at firft fight not only unneceflary but prepofterous. 
Admitting that fo vaft an army had marched againft Greece, no one 
of common fenfe would have thought of making an attack by the 
way of Thermopylz, where the paflage muft have been fo tedious, 
and any refiftance, as fo few in proportion could poffibly be brought 
to act, might be made almoft on equal terms: whilft, on the con- 
trary, to make a defcent, they had the whole range of coaft before 
them. With refpect to provifions, the difficulty appears fill greater, 
and almoft infurmountable. Irecur therefore to what I have before 
intimated ; and believe, in contradiction to Richardfon, that the 
expedition actually took place; but I cannot think, with Larcher, 
that the numbers recorded by Herodotus are confiftent with proba: 
bility. —T.’ | 

Our laft extract fhall be taken from a note, in which Mr. 
Beloe gives it as his opinion, that the leading features in the 
character of the Athenians were indolence and fuperftition: his 
teafoning in fupport of this pofition is as follows: 


* At Athens, from the great conflux of ftrangers continually 
teforting thither, many individuals of other nations were at length 
Incorporated with the natives, and gave them a fpirit and aétivity 
hot naturally their own. ‘The dangers alfo to which they were 
continually 
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continually expofed, from the Perfians, the Spartans, and the Mae 
cedonians, kept alive a refolution which prefent diftrefs made nee 
ceflary. Polybius refolves the Atnenian valour into the fame caufe, 
and compares this people to mariners, who will obey the pilot, and 
navigate the fhip with much diligence in a ftorm, but when that ig 
blown over, they defpife their leaders and fall a quarrelling, 1. vi, 

88. 
va For the truth of this, I may appeal to the teftimony and judg. 
ment of their Jawgiver Solon, who found it neceffary to animate the 
people with a fpirit of induftry, by fundry edicts, and to force 
them to till and cultivate their lands, which lay neglected. To 
this end he required, after the example of the 4gyptian policy, 
that the magiftrates fheuld enquire rigoroufly what ways and means 
each man followed to provide for himfelf, and feverely punith the 
idle: he ordained, that the parent who neglected to train his fon to 
fome bufinefs fhould not be maintained by him in his old age, 
Notwithftanding this and more, the Athenians continued to have 
in after ages the fame character as formerly, and the writers of other 
nations pafled the fame cenfure upon them, which their neighbours 
had done before. See Horace: 

‘© Uc primum pofitis avgari Grecia bellis 
Ceepit et in vitium fortuna labier equa.” 


* But with thefe foft and enfnaring arts of trifing and Juxury, in 
which Athens from her infancy was verfed, did fhe at length re- 
venge herfelf on the Roman arms, and led her captivity captive; 
Gracia capta ferum victorem cepit. 

¢ When St. Luke fays in the Aéts, xvii. 21.—** For all the 
Athenians and ftrangers that fojourn there fpend their time in no- 
thing but in telling and hearing fome new thing ;’’ it is exa¢tly the 
fame character which their comic poet pafies on them. See the Pax 
of Ariftophanes, edey yup ado dcare T= Any Dinceleres 

¢ When St. Paul opened to them his commiffion, and preached 
Jefus and the Refurreétion, the newnefs of the thing excited their 
curiofity: their unfteadinefs alfo in their common amufements is 
thus finely ridiculed by Horace: 

‘* Nunc tibicinibus, nunc eft gavifa tragoedis: 
Sub nutrice pueila velyt fi juderet infans 
Quod cupide petiit, mature plena reliquit.” 
* Homer applies a fimilar remark to them in their military cae 
pacity, thus diflinguifhing their chief— 
‘* Amphilochus the vain, | 
Who trick’d with gold, and glitt’ring in his car, 
Rode like a woman to the field of war.” 

© I will fubjoin a few words on Athenian fuperftition and idolatry, 
the rather as this is a fubjeét which has been lefs copioufly dif- 
cuffed. | 

‘ In bigotry and fuperftition, in the pageantry and foppery of 
religious ceremonies, Athens was a fervile copier of Agypte 
The Athenians were the factors of Agypt, for uttering and dif- 


perfing her idolatrous enchantments: ever unwilling to put them- 
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felves to trouble, they would not be at the pains, out of the abund- 
ance of trumpery which egypt fhewed them, to make a difcreet 
choice, but adopted indifcriminately the whole fynod of her gods. 
They took them juft as they found them, with all their infignia 
and hieroglyphics, whofe defign and purport they did not know, 
retaining alfo their Agyptian names, which they did not under- 
fand. But A2gypt was not the only mart at which Athens traf- 
ficked for fuperitition: Strabo cenfures the Athenians for picking 
up foreign gods wherever they could find them, and informs DS, 
that they had naturalized many religious ceremonies of foreign in- 
yention, and were ridiculed for doing fo by their comic poets. 

‘ I have intimated how well difpofed they were to give St. Paul 
a hearing, becaufe he feemed to be a fetter forth of ftrange gods; 
and no mark could be ftronger of their inveterate fuperftition, than 
their erecting an altar to the unknown God. Such an infcription 
could not fail of giving to one of St. Paul’s eloquence a fine op- 
portunity of expofing fo abfurd a worfhip ; and he accordingly tells 
them, that as he paffed through their city, and beheld their de- 
yotigns, and efpecially this altar, that he perceived they were in 
all.things too fuperftitious. If ltaly was firlt occupied by the Pe- 
Jafgi, or by Tyrrhenus and his colony, and the proper and original 
natives were the European or Afiatic lonians, we need not be {ur- 
prized that Rome, as fhe extended her conquefts, enlarged her 
theology, till her fafti {welled to the Athenian fize. 

«© Quos colit ob meritum magnis donata triumphis,” 
fays Prudentius contra Symmachum, and then adds thefe examples ; 
‘¢ Jupiter ut Cretz domineris, Pallas ut Argis, 
Cyothius ut Delphis tribuerunt, omine dextro, 
Iris Nilicolas, Rhodios Cytherea reliquit, 
Venatrix Ephefum virgo, Mars dedidit Hebrum, 
Deftituit Thebes Bromius, conceflit ut ipfa 
Juno tuos Phrygiis fervire nepotibus Aphros.”’ 

‘ A medley then of devotions (cCazuarz, the objects of devo- 
tion) borrowed of every family of the earth with whom they had 
commerce, however difcordant from or oppofite to each other in 
temper and manners, and a long train of religious rites and cere- 
monies attendant on thefe, juftify me in affirming, that /uper/fition 
and indolence were the two great features of the Athenian cha- 
racer.’ 

_ Though we are, in general, pleafed with the marks of 
judgment and tafte which appear in this tranflation, and with 
the proofs of extenfive reading which the notes afford, yet we 
muft obferve, that the annotator fometimes touches too flight] 

On inquiries of fome moment in literature. Of this we {hall 
mention one inftance, in his hafty manner of difmifling the 
queftion concerning the exiflence of Orpheus. £ So little 
(fays he, vol. iii. p. 312.) do we know about Orpheus, that 
Ariftotle does not fcruple to queftion his exiftence.’=It is in- 
Rey. Dec. 1791. F f deed 
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deed true, that Cicero* refers to Ariftotle as afferting, that 
the poet Orpheus never exifted; and that this has been the 
opinion of Voffius, and fome other modern critics :—but the 
paflage, to which Cicero refers, has been in vain fought in the 
writings of Ariftotle which are, at prefent, extant; and if it 
were found, the opinion of Cicero and Ariftotle will {carcely be 
thought fufficient to outweigh the probability, that the Orphic 
doétrines and myfteries, introduced into Greece, had an author, 
whofe name was Orpheus, and the general confent of anti- 
quity, which fpeaks of Orpheus as a native of Vhrace, who 
refided in Greece. 

To this tranflation, which we do not hefitate to pronounce a 
valuable addition to the ftock of Englifh literature, the author 
has fubjoined a brief account of the life of Herodotus, anda 
copious and ufeful index.—Mr. B. intimates his intention of 
tranflating Plutarch’s Tract on the Malignity of Herodotus, 
and the Abbé Geinoz’s Diflertations in reply. E. 





Art. IX. A Vindication of the Authenticity of the Parian Chronicle, 
in Anfwer to a Differtation lately publifhed. By the Rev. John 
Hewlett, of Magdalen College, Cambridge. 8vo. 178 Pages, 
4s. Boards. Edwards. 17%9. 


Ws certainly ought to make fome apology to our readers, 

either for fo long delaying, or for fo late refuming +, our 
account of this controverfy. ‘The truth is, that we Reviewers 
are no more exempt from the natural fhocks of difeafe than 
other men; that fome months had elapfed before we began to 
take this work into confideration ; and that illnefs, for a ftill 
Jonger time, retarded our proceeding. The controverfy had 
now flept fo long, that we had no farther thought of awaken- 
ing it, efpecially as we had fufficient matter of frefher date to 
occupy our fcanty limits:—but looking on the late enlarge- 
ment of our original plan as **a new way to pay old debts,” we 
fhall employ it in diicharging at leaft fome of the principal 
arrears that we have contracted, ' 

The firft thirty-four pages of Mr. Hewlett’s Vindication are 
taken up with the Parian Chronicle itfelf, in the original lan- 
guage, in Latin, and in Englifh. After giving a fhort hiftory 
of the difcovery of the marble, he recites the Differtator’s nine 
objections, which he afterward propofes to anfwer feparately, 
and in order. We thall give, in a fummary way, the princi- 


* De Nat. Deor. 1.8. 
_t For an account of Mr. Robertfon’s Differtation on the Parian 
Chronicle, fee the Reviews for O&ober 1788, and January 1789: : 
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pal heads of his anfwer ; and if we have any remark of our own 
to make, we fhall inclofe it in brackets. 

I. “ The characters,” fays the Diflertator, ‘* have no cer- 
tain marks of authenticity.” As he allows no certain marks of 
guthenticity to any other infcription, but contends that they all 
may be counterfeited, it is idle to object to a particular in= 
fcription, that it has not what no infcription can have. An 
exact refemblance of any other infcription would be a more 
fulpicious circumftance than a moderate difference. Sucha 
difference is natural, from the various age and country of the 
infcription, and from the alterations that took place in the 
form of the Greek charaéters. The mixture of {mall with 
large characters, (O © Q,) as well as the inconftancy of or- 
thography, is common to this with other infcriptions ; and the 
method of numeration (II for five, A for ten, &c.) is found 
only in one infcription befide the Parian, and in one book, a 
{mall tract of Herodian, which was probably too fcarce to be 
known toan impoftor. [Has Mr. H. forgotten the Sandwich 
Marble, publifhed by Dr. Taylor, which follows the fame 
method of numeration? Of Herodian we fhall again have oc- 
cafion to fpeak. ] 

II. It was ** too cumberous and expenfive to be the work 
of a private citizen.”’ ‘The ftone itfelf is of no great fize, and 
muft have coft little in an ifland famous for its marble. The 
infcription might have been engraved with eafe in a quarter of 
ayear. Many private citizens, therefore, were able to fultain 
theexpence. The objection to writing chronology on ftone, 
when cheaper and more convenient materials were known, is 
frivolous, and refuted by fact; fince lifts of prieftefles, poets, 
and muficians, and the hiftory and date of many events, were 
actually thus engraved. [He might have added that moft cu- 
rious infcription preferved by Cofmas Indicopleuftes. ] 

III, This Chronicle ‘*does not appear to be engraved by public 
authority.” ‘This objection is void of force, if the ftone might 
be engraved by a private man. It does not appear not to be 
engraved by public authority ; becaufe the beginning is now 
loft, and it is impoffible to tell whether fuch an introduction as 
the Diflertator requires, did not formerly exift. If * the au- 
thor of the infcription has pafled over many important events 
in filence,” it may be anfwered, that he chofe fuch events as 
appeared to himfelf beft authenticated, moft curious, and mott 
ueful, Having told us fo.much, why fhould he be blamed for 
hot telling us more? [The difpute about public authority and 
private expence is ufelefs, as Mr. Gough * has juftly obferved ; 
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for this monument might have been erected at the expence of 
private citizen, and yet by public authority. ] 

1V.—V. Amid the ** darknefs and uncertainty of the early 

Grecian chronology, of which the Greeks and Romans now 
complain, fome authors would have mentioned an infcrip. 
tion, which gives the precife date of fo many interefting 
facts.” By how many writers foever the Parian Marble 
was once mentioned, yet is it no wonder, in the prefent 
wreck of ancient books, that no mention fhould be made of 
it in the few authors that have furvived. Apollodorus was as 
likely as any author to quote our infcription, but the chrono. 
logical work of Apollodorus is loft. Of all the other writers 
left to us from antiquity, we are uncertain whether they knew 
of it or not: but if they had known, they were far from being 
fo diligent or honeft, as the Diflertator fuppofes. Inftead of 
faithfully referring to their fources of information, they fre. 
quently conceal them. Diodorus Siculus complains of the 
want of a parapegma, not by reafon of the want of materials, 
but from the diverfity of opinions: and notwithftanding the 
uncertainty of the early ages, we know that many, befide the 
author of the Marble, did endeavour to reduce this chaos to 
fhape and order :—but hiftorians would pay no regard to an ab- 
breviator who difdained to give the reafons of his decifion, 
They would prefer an exact chronologer, who condefcended to 
fortify his fyftem with all the proof which it admitted. After 
all, if this infcription lay, as it might have lain, concealed ina 
cheft, a cabinet, or a private room, why mutt chronologers 
and hiftorians have feen it or heard of it ? 

VI. The inftances of plagiarifm, which are produced from 
the Marble, warrant no deduction on which any ftrefs can rea- 
fonably be laid. The true order of the twelve cities of Ionia is 
loft, and fix of them are replaced only from conjecture. The 
Differtator, too, in other places, infifts that fubfequent authors 
muft have quoted this monument, if it were genuine, yet here 
infifts on the very contrary pofition, that it is not probable that 
hiftorians, geographers, &c. would quote the words of an in- 
{cription in the ifland of Paros ! 

VII. The feventh accufation, of parachronifms, may be re- 

Hed by obferving, that the author, whoever he was, was 2 
fallible man. When there were, as it is agreed, fo many and 
fo wide differences among the ancient chronologers, we ought 
furely not to expect to find the author of this infeription in per- 
fe&t harmony with any one of them: nay, we might with 
more juftice expect him often to vary, in proportion to the 
number of different opinions, and the uncertainty of the Gre- 


cian hiftory. Ifhehad exadlly tallied with any one known { - 
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ofchronology, that would have been a ftronger prefumption 
ggainft him, than any occafional defertion of the popular tradi- 
ions: but, fuppofing the author a modern impoftor, he would 
uke care to have fome voucher for his date of every fact. If 
there be nothing but perplexity and confufion in the ancient 
hitorians, their teftimony ought not to be paramount to his, 
becaufe he might have proceeded on better grounds either of 
reafon or authority. 

VIII. The difcovery of the Marbles ‘ is attended with fuf- 
picious circumftances.” If we examine the paflages produced 
from Sir Thomas Roe’s and Mr. Petty’s Letters, we fhall fee 
no particular reafon why Sir Thomas, who had no tafte nor 
talents for antiquity, fhould mention the Parian Marble. Even 
Mr. Petty perhaps never examined the contents of the in{cription, 
before it was brought to England; which would be difficult to 
read while it was entire, and the letters diftinét, but would be 
much more difficult, when the Marble was mutilated, and the 
traces of the letters in many parts {carcely perceptible. Peirefc 
feems to have bought, for his fifty auret, not only this Marble, 
but feveral others: but the forgers would have made a lofing bar- 
gain to have fold them at fo cheapa rate. ‘Their afterward 
gaining a much greater fum from Lord Arundel’s agents, was 
an unexpected piece of good fortune, which could not have 
been in their contemplation when they projected their {cheme. 
It cannot be fuppofed that Peirefc fhould only pretend to be 
glad that this infcription had fallen into the hands of his old 
friend Selden ; Peirefc, who impoverifhed his library by giving 
away books to his learned friends. The mutilated ftate of the 
Marbles is an argument that the venders were not the forgers ; 
but if it came by chance into their hands, by whom, when, 
where, and why, was it forged? [Mr. Gough obferves*, 
that Sir Thomas Roe does refer to this very Chronicle, under 
the tile of Two great Marbles :—but for ourfelves, we mutt 
own that we fee no force in any objection of this fort, taken 
from the obfcure and unfatisfactory hiftory of the Marble: 
what if the venders themfelves knew no more of this matter 
than is now known? ] 

IX. The general obje€tion, that mankind has been often de- 
ceived by fpurious books and infcriptions, as it cannot be 
urged againft any particular infcription, deferves no particular 
an{wer. The inftances of Annius of Viterbo, and Hermicus 
Caiadus, which are moft to the purpofe, are ftill widely differ- 
ent. Their impoftures were foon detected and expofed. Ever 
circum ftance of their narratives bears all the marks of falfehood. 


a 





® Archxologia, vol. ix. p. 177. 
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The Differtator had faid, that ‘¢ the fixteenth century, and 
the former part of the feventeenth, prior to the difcovery of the 
Marbles, produced a MULTITUDE of grammarians, critics, 
commentators, and writers of every denomination, deeply verfed 
in Grecian literature, and AMPLY QUALIFIED for the com. 
pilation of fuch a fhort fyftem of chronology as that of the 
Arundelian Marbles. .. INNUMERABLE SYSTEMS OF CHRONO. 
Locy had been publifhed before the year 1625, from which it 
was eafy to extract a feries of memorable events, and give the 
compilation a Grecian drefs.”’ 

Mr. H. whom, thus far, we have abridged, fhall here anfwer 
in his own words: 


‘ This is fpeaking at large, indeed! but how very different from 
our author’s own words in the former part of his volume, where he 
afcribes uch WONDERFUL DISCOVERIES tothe Parian Chronologer, 
and where he tells us, that he has accurately iettled epochas about 
which the Jearned are ftil] at variance, and that he ** profeffes to un- 
ravel allthe chronological perplexities of the fabulous and heroic ages 
of antiquity!” But, to be ferious; if any one CAN BELIEVE, that 
there Was a MULTITUDE of writers in the fixteenth, and the former 
part of the feventeenth century, AMPLY qualified for the compofition 
of fuch a monument as the Parian Chronicle, and that fome indivi- 
dual of that multitude was rea!ly the fabricator of it, confidering 
the claffical purity of the ftyle, the labor, learning, and expence of 
the work ; confidering alfo, that it differs from every ancient and 
modern fyltem of chronology that had been compiled; that the 
danger of detection was great, and that folpicion has lighted on no 
one; if any one CAN BELIEVE all this, and yet DouBr the truih 
of other circumftances far more probable, he muft ;—it is in vain 
to attempt to prefcribe limits to scEPTICISM, Or CREDULITY, 

‘ Having examined the author’s bock with more minutenefs, 
perhaps, than was neceflary, it would be uncandid to omit the pa- 
ragraph with which he concludes his arguments. ** Whether,” tays 
he, ** the Parian Chronicle is an authentic monument of antiquity, 
or a modern compilation ; whether its authority 7s indifputable, 
or, as I am inclined to think, apocrYPHAL, I fhall leave to the 
determination of the judicious and impartial reader. 

‘« Though its authenticity, I believe, has hitherto been unquef- 
tioned; nay, though it has been held in the higheit eftimation 
hy men of diftinguithed learning, 1 flatter myfelf there can be no 
impropriety in this difquifition. On the moft important fubject, 
thatcan poflibly engage the atrention of the human mind, we are di- 
rected to avoid an implicit credulity, and ¢ to prove all things’ by 
an impartial examination. 

‘* If the objections which I have here alleged againft the authen- 
ticity of this celebrated Chronicle, fhould be an{wered with |ibera- 
hity and candor, I {hall readily join with the author in admituog 
its authority ; for truth, and truth only, is che object of this ea- 
quiry.” 
¢ From 
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¢ From thefe and other paflages, and, indeed, from the motto 
refixed to the book *, it appears, that the author has not embraced 

any decided opinion on the fubject, Perhaps he adopted it as a fair 
opportunity of difplaying his talents for criticifm, and his erudi- 
tion as a Claffical hiftorian, The former are far from being con. 
temptible, and the latter, it will be acknowledged, is wonderfully 
extenfive, general, and, for the moft part, accurate. Yet every 
friend to literature will be forry to fee fuch abilities exerted in the 
propagation of claffical {cepticifm. Human knowledge is fufficiently 
embarrafled with real difliculties, without the admiffion of thofe 
idle doubts, which will ever arife within the wide bounds of pofli- 
bility. He, therefore, is the friend of fcience, and of truth, who, 
infead of difturbing the rational convictions of the mind, endea- 
vours to ftrengthen them; and, by giving men fteady principles, 
produces confiltency of character, and dignity of condutt.’ 

The book concludes with fome compliments to the author of 
the Diflertation, and an apology for any expreflions that may 
feem to border on farcafm or afperity. 

Having already profefled our opinion, that none of the doubts 
and objections raifed againft the Marble, are fufficient to fhake 
its credit, we fhall now add, that they are for the moft part 
fuccefsfully obviated by this Vindication. On fome of his ar- 
guments, Mr. H. perhaps lays rather more ftrefs than they 
will bear: but we have neither leifure nor room to examine 
the fubject anew. We cannot, however, help obferving, that 
Mr. H. feems at times to be as fceptical as the author of the 
Differtation, He gives up, without remorfe, poor Cyriacus 
Anconitanus. We have in our poffeffion the collection of his 
infcriptions printed by Moronus, in the laft century; and we 
will venture to fubfcribe, heart and hand, to Dorville’s judg- 
ment, + Profecto qui infpexerit, qua fide, qua cura, qua reli- 
gione has fuas prifci evi collegerit et digefferit reliquias, ne is 


flatim omnem umbram falfitatis eb egregio antiquario abeffe juf~ 
ferit. Mr. H. alfo tells us, that Paulanias, if not fpurious, 


has been very juftly fufpected. We do not recollect that 
the Differtator any where fpeaks of the Marble with more 
confidence ; and yet if Paufanias be not a genuine author, it 
will be difficult to fix on any reputed ancient that may not 
be very juitly {ufpected :—but we haften to the fequel of this 


controverly. Porfon. 





* * Ba que difputavi, diflerere malui, quam judicare. Cuic.’ 
t Mifcel. Obierv. Nov. vol. i, tom. iil, p. 146. 
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Art. X, Anfwers to fome Critical SiriGures relative tothe C ontrover|y 
on the Authenticity of the Parian Chronicle. In a Letter to the 
Rev, J. Robertfon, Author of a Differtation, &c. By the Rey, 
John Hewlett. 8vo. 52 Pages. 1s.6d. Edwards. 1789. 


N this fecond publication, Mr. H. profefles to anfwer fome 
ftrictures on the foregoing work, which made their appear. 
ance in a paragraph and advertifement in the morning papers, 
and in the European Magazine for January, July, and Auguf, 
1789. We have often obferved, and therefore lefs wondered 
in the prefent cafe, that two opponents begin with apparent 
candour, and end with real enmity. As often as this refleéction 
has occurred to our minds, we have been almoft tempted to 
pardon thofe plain-fpoken difputants, who exprefs no more re- 
{pect than they actually feel, but take the field with an air of 
defiance, and champion their foe to the utterance. If Mr. R. ate 
tacked Mr. H. in an improper manner, a fhort anfwer, in the 
fame place where the attack was made, would have been fufi- 
cient. It was hardly neceflary to repel fuch an attack witha 
pamphlet of fifty-two pages. However, we fhall briefly ftate 
the moft material articles of his defence. 

After pleading guilty to two errors, 1, in making Viterbo a 
Spanifh city, and 2. in confounding Valefius the critic with 
Valefius the herefiarch, Mr. Hewlett proceeds to obferve, that 
he had reafon to fuppofe Herodian’s tract De Numeris to be 
litle known, from having confulied many catalogues, without 
finding it mentioned ; from remarking that it had efcaped the 
notice of many critics; and that, though it exifts in Stephens’s 
Thefaurus, it might eafily be overwhelmed in fuch a mafs of 
matter. He fays, that he copied fo much of Mr. R.’s book, not 
to {well his own, (which Mr. R. had infinuated,) for that he 
received nothing for his Jabour, but to fhew his fairnefs, and 
to give his adverfary an opportunity of {peaking for himfelf. 

He afferts that the Parians are not commended by hiftorians 
for their brave defence againft Miltiades, which was produced 
in the Differtation, p. 78, as a particular of Parian hiftory, fit 
to be recorded in the Marble. Mr. H. denies that the Parians 
fhewed any bravery. It is not indeed exprefsly faid, that they 
performed any very gallant exploits ; however, the word a70- 
péovrs, (not knowing what to do,) fhews that Miltiades was 
oppofed with yigour and refolution. 

Mr. H. had faid of the age in which the Parian Chronicle 
was engraved, that the only remnants of literature which de- 
ferve notice, are a few epigrams and hymns of Callimachus, 
and the Argonautics of Apollonius, To Mr, R,’s cenfure - 
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this head, he replies, that he did know of fuch authors as Ar- 
chimedes, Apollonius Pergzus, and fome few others: but they 
did not deferve to be mentioned, with reference to a work of 
chronology 

From defending himfelf, Mr. H. becomes an affailant, and 
attacks Mr. R. in his turn, as an idle and oftentatious difplayer 
of learning; who, from Fabricius, Voffius, &c. amafles with 
eafy drudgery long lifts of names and quotations; and who 
makes profeffions of candour, though irritated to the moft vin- 
diGive refentment by contradiction, &c. He concludes his cha- 
racter of Mr. R.’s Diflertation, by telling him what he could 
have faid of it, and in tendernefs did not fay. All this may 
perhaps be allowed in the way of retort. If the Differtator 
threw the firft ftone, the greater part of our anger ought to 
be diverted toward him :—but as fuch a controverfy cannot be 
very interefting to us, nor to our readers, we fhall difmifs it, 
after taking notice of the Jaft accufation that Mr. H. has 
brought againft his adverfary. 

This accufation relates to the treatife De Confolatione, 
“ which by fome is taken for Cicero’s ff Dis phacet,’’ fay the 
titles of fome editions. We freely grant to Mr. H. that he 
feems to have proved what he has afferted, that Mr. R. had 
not read the Effay itfelf, the Afertio of Gulielmius, the Fudi- 
cium of Riccoboni ; and that he miftook the paflage of Lipfius, 
and was led into thefe errors by confulting only Le Clerc. 

All this we readily concede: but when Mr. H. after indulging 
himfelf, to ufe his own words, in the mere horfe-play of critici{m 
on Lipfius, goes on to declare his own opinion, that it is the 
genuine production of Cicero, he gives his antagonift ample 
revenge. When he calls the arguments of Gulielmius ¢ frivo- 
Jous cavils,’ and accufes him of not underftanding the paflages 
which he cenfures, we fhall make no farther obfervation on 
this method of writing, than that whoever is refolved, after 
the criticifms of Gulielmius and others, to believe the Confola- 
tio to be genuine, will employ his time more profitably in 
any other way, than in palling fentence on Ciceronian elo- 


quence, Por. 





Art. XI. Sermons on Pra&ical SubjeG@s. By Andrew Kippis, 
D.D. F.R.S. & S.A. 8v0o. pp. 460. 6s, Boards. Ro- 
binfons, 1791. 


T° all who are partial to thofe reprefentations of religion, 
~ which make it a truly reafonable fervice, thefe difcourfes 
will be highly acceptable. Their author has been long allow- 


ed, in the literary world, to poffefs an extenfive range of know- 
lege, 
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lege, with a peculiar depth of reflection and folidity of judg. 
ment; nor is his reputation to be much increafed bya volume of 
Praélical Sermons: but if they will not contribute to augment 
the {cientific fame of the author, they are calculated to fubferve 
the important interefts of truth, virtue, and piety. Dr. Kip- 
pis’s principles are equally removed from the frigid regions of 
fcepticifm, and from the warm climes and delirious heights 
of enthufiafm and fuperftition ; and his ftatements of the doc- 
trines and duties of religion are clear and defenfible. He dif. 
covers an intimate knowlege of every fubjeét which he dif- 
cufles, reafons with the utmott fairnefs, and explains with 
perfpicuity ; and if his periods do not glitter with a profufion of 
metaphors and fimilies, they emit the fteady and durable light 
of good fenfe, and convey that kind of inftruction which is 
adapted to the moral neceflities of mankind. We thall make 
a few fhort extracts, in the courfe of our enumeration of the 
fubjeéts of the feveral difcourfes, which may ferve to confirm 
the juitice of our commendation. 

Sermon I. is on the Advantages of religious Knowlege. (Prov. 
xix. 2.) Here, among other reafons given to prove the divinity 
of Revelation, Dr. Kippis obferves that, 

‘ The dark and corrupted ftate of mankind when Jefus appeared ; 
the inward excellence of his doctrines and precepts, his uncommon, 
iliuftrious and divine character, a character which neither the genius 
of Homer or Milton could have invenied and fupported, much !efs 
fuch weak perlons as the apoftles originally were ; the ftrongeft hifto- 
rical evidence ; the accomplifhment of prophecies; the performance 
of mighty miracles ; the {peedy and amazing fuccefs of the Chriftian 
Revelation, do all concur to fhew that its voice is the voice alone of 
celeftial wifdom.’ p. 13. 

In exhibiting the great neceflity of inte!le@ual and moral cul- 
ture, he farther obferves that * not all the Juftre of a noble 
birth, not all the accumuiations of wealth, not all the pomp of 
titles, not all the {plendor of power, can give dignity to a mind 
that is deftitu:e of inward improvement.’ p. 16. 

Sermon II, and UI. are on the Weakne/s and Dignity of Man, 
(Pial. vill. 4, §.) toward the conclufion of the latter of which 
we were gratified with the following judicious and pertinent 
reflections : 

‘ ‘The whole fcheme of our falvation exhibits both our meannefs 
and our greatoelsin the flrongeft colours. It difplays our meannefs, 
as 1t woulc not have been neceffary, unlefs we had debafed ovr- 
felves by Our tranigrefhons. And is it not, at the fame time, a 
ftriking proof of our greatnefs; fince it fhews that we have been 
ciitinguifhing!ly the objects of the divine care, and that our Maker 
deemed us too contideracle a part of his creation to be totally loft? 
Ii our secovery trom ruin ead noc been a matter of high importance, 
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he would not have entered into fuch extraordinary meafures in 
our behalf. Can we imagine that the Father of mankind would 
have formed fo mighty and extenfive a plan, that he would have 
rendered all the civil revolutions of the world fubfervient to the ac- 
complifhment of it, that he would have carried on a feries of pre- 
paratory difpenfations and prophecies, and that, at length, he 
would have given up fo perfect a character as that of the Lord Jetus 
Chrift, to ignominy, to fufiering, and to death, unlefs there had 
been ample caule for fuch great defigns and events? We cannot 
fuppofe it; and therefore we may appeal to any underftanding, 
whether there was not an original dignity in the human mind, when 
it could, even in its finful ftate, excite fo ftrongly the compaflion of 
the Almighty, and induce him to purfue fuch wonderful meafures for 
its welfare.’ p. 76. 

Sermons IV, and V. treat of God’s general Provifion for Hu-~ 
man Suftenance. (Gen. xlviii. 15.) Sermon VI. relates to God’s 
Omniicience and Moral Government. (Heb. iv. 13.) Sermon 
VII. (Job, xxi. 15.) difplays the influence of devotion in pro- 
moting virtue, benevolence, and happinefs. Of thofe who ne- 
alect prayer, Dr. K. thus fpeaks, p. 181. 

‘ Some there are who fancy that they can keep up all the prin- 
ciples of virtue and goodnefs without maintaining an intercourfe 
with their Maker. But however perfons may flatter themfelves and 
truft to their own ftrength and ftedfattnefs, the abitaining from fuch 
an intercourfe is an unhappy fymptom of the decay of real piety. 
True religion is humble in its nature, and is willing to make ufe of 
thofe methods and helps which God hath appointed, in order to 
carry it forward in the foul.’ 

The Charaéter and Happinefs td Religious Perfons (Mal. iii. 
16.17.) is the title of Sermon VIII. as is the Progreffive Na- 
ture of Goodnefs (Prov. iv. 18.) that of Sermon 1X. In the 
Xth Sermon, we find the Charaéter and Bleffednefs of the Meek 
delineated, (Marth. v. 8.) Here, commenting on his text, Dr, 
Kippis obferves that, ¢ It is not, it cannot be the meaning of 
Chrift, that the meek fhall always have larger terreftiial pof- 
fefions than others, but that they fhall enjoy, upon the whole, 
@ greater portion of prefent happineis than fuch as are of a con- 
trary temper,’ p. 243. Sermon XI. recommends Mutual 
Agreement in the fourney of Life, (Gen. xlv.24.) Sermon XII, 
is on the Ubaradier of “fejus in his Youth. (Luke, ii. 22.) This 
difcourfe was publifhed tome years ago, but is worthy of being 
reprinted and preterved in this colleétion. 

Sermon XIII, difcourfes of the Evil Effeéts of a Life of Sen- 
fual Pleafure. (1 Tim. v. 6.) ‘The obiervations in this fermon 
are not only juft, but peculiarly adapted to the times. We 
could wifh to make a long extract from it ; a fhort one, how- 
ever, muft {uffice: € This unhappy propenfity to pleafure is 
peculiarly fatal in its effects, with re{pect to lower and middle 
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life, with refpect to fuch as are engaged in trade, or depend 
only on moderate incomes. By leading them into gratifica. 
tions which their circumftances will not afford, it makes them 
hurt their families, injure their creditors, and fall into difgrace 
and wretchednefs.” How many inftances are to be found in 
our great metropolis, daily verifying the truth of this repre- 
fentation! Cicero fays, * Maximf virtutfe Jacere omnes neceffe 
eft, voluptate dominante.”’ 

Sermon XIV. ftates the Benefit and Reward of Afiifion, 
(2 Cor. iv. 17.) Sermon XV. enumerates the Advantages and 
Difadvantages of Old Age. (Job, xiii. 16.) In defcribing the 
data pena diu viventibus, Dr. Kippis naturally directed his 
thoughts to Juvenal’s roth Sat. and to Dr. Johnfon’s tranfla- 
tion intitled, The Vanity of Human Wifhes. One part of the 
fermon will force the tollowing couplet on the reader’s recol- 
Jeftion : 

«* From Marlborough’s eyes the ftreams of dotage flow, 
And Swift expires a driv’ler and a fhow.” 

Sermon XVI. (A funeral fermon) on the Bleffednefs attend- 
ing the Memory of the Fu/?, (Prov. x. 7.) has already been pubs 
lifhed ; as alfo has fermon XVII. which is one of the beft that 
we recollect ever to have read on the Doétrine of the New Tef- 
tament concerning the Lord’s Supper, (1 Cor. xi. 2g.) and is 
added, we are informed, to this collection, at the requeft of a 
learned and refpectable Clergyman of the Church of Engiand. 

Should fome parts of thefe Difcourfes be difcovered to be not 
in Dr. Kippis’s beft manner, it muft be recollected that they 
were not originally compofed for the prefs, but felecéted from 
his ordinary pulpit compofitions, in compliance with the defire 
of feveral of his congregation. M 00-y. 
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Art. XII. An Illuftration of the Sexual Syftem of Linnaeus, Vol.1. 
Bvo. 1779; and An Llluftration of the Termini Botanici of Linnaeus, 
Vol.Il. 8vo. 1789. By John Miller, Each Volume, sl. 15. 

lain, 21. 2s. coloured, half bound. Sold by the Author, Vaux- 
hall-walk, Lambeth. 


ME: Mixer publifhed, in the year 1777, the I}luftration 

of the Sexual Syitem of the Genera Plantarum, in folio; 
a coftly work, calculated for the ufe of thofe, guos eguus amavit 
Jupiter. At the requeft of many ftudents in botany, and parti- 
culaily of the younger Linné, he was induced, in 1779, to 
publith the plates of his larger work, reduced to an octavo 
fize, for the accommodation of thofe who really feek after in- 
formation, but cannot afford to gain it at immoderate or un- 
neceflary expence ;—and we may venture to return him the 
hearty 
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hearty thanks of that worthy clafs of readers for his generous 
compliance. 

It was his defign to have followed up this publication in the 

fucceeding year, with an illuftration of the Termini Botanic : 
but other engagements intervened, and ten Jong years elapfed 
before his old friends and admirers had their expectations gra- 
tified. , 
The botanical ftudent has, in thefe volumes, a very decent 
figure of fome plant or plants illuftrative of every clafs anf 
order, and of every material term ufed in the Linnean fy{tem. 
If any work can teach without a matter, it muft be fuch a 
production as this which is now before us ; as fuch we recom- 
mend it; and flatter ourfelves that our recommendation will be 
well received. 

We with Mr. Miller, and all profefional men in the various 
arts, to underftand that we do not look for fine writing from 
them.—All that we require, is a creditable execution of their 
art:—{cholarthip we expect from fcholars. While Mr. Miller 
deprecates the critic’s rage in the following words, ‘ I doubt 
not but fome critic will, and may, find fault ; in anfwer there- 
to, I recommend the old adage (NOsCz DE IPSE); and it is 
eafier to find faults than to mend them,’ &c. See preface to 
vol. ii. p.2.—we fmile, and afk, 


‘¢ Who breaks a fly upon the wheel ?” 
Geel. 





Art. XIII. Odbfervations on the Difeafes, Defeds, and Injuries, in 
all Kinds of Fruit and Foreft Trees. With an Account of a parti- 
cular Method of Cure invented and prattifed by William Forfyth, 
Gardener to his Majefty at Kenfington. 8vo. pp. 71. 2s. 
Nicol. 1791. 

Ts old proverb, ‘¢ It is an ill wind that blows no body any 

good,” is very applicable to Mr. Forfyth’s cafe. We have 
underftood, that in confequence of a very injurious mode of 
marking fome of the trees in the King’s forefts, (as may be 
gathered from the Appendix, No. I.) no fmall apprehenfions 
were entertained for their fafety. Mr. Forfyth was the for- 
tunate perfon to whofe fkil!, and long experience, application 
was made for a remedy :—nor was it made in vain. Well 
informed by many experiments, he undertook to prevent any 
material damage from enfuing ; and his labours were crowned 
with fuccefs equal to the moft fanguine expeétations of all the 
perfons concerned. The public is well acquainted with the 
confequence. Application was made to Parliament, to re- 
commend Mr. Forfyth to his Majefty’s favour, and in cafe his 
method 
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method fhould ** appear likely to be of public utility, to order . 


fuch recompence to him, on the difclofure thereof, as his 
Majeity fhall judge proper.” Mr, Forfyth’s method bore the 
teft, and he accordingly received a noble bounty. 

Our readers will be impatient to know the plan of pro. 
ceeding in cafes of injured trees, &c.; we gladly join in pro- 
moting the publicity ot it. 
¢ Directions for making a Compofition for curing Difeafes, Defects, 

and Injuries, in all Kinds of Fruit and Foreit ‘Trees, and the 
Method of preparing the Trees, and laying on the Compofi- 
tion, by Wiiliany Forfycth. 

¢ Take one bufhel of frefh cow dung, half a bufhel of lime 
rubbifh of old buildings, (that from the cielings of rooms is prefer- 
able,) half a bufhel of wood afhes, and a fixteenth part of a bufhel 
of pit or river fand: the three lait articles are to be fifted fine before 
they are mixed, then work them well together with a {pade, and 
afterwards with a wooden beater, until the ituff is very fmooth, like 
fine piaifler ufed for the cielings of rooms. 

‘ The compofition being thus made, care muft be taken to pre- 
pare the tree properly for its application, by cutting away all the 
dead, decayed, and injured part, till you come to the frefh, found 
wood, leaving the furface of the wood very fmooth, and rounding of 
the edges of the bark with a draw-knife, or other inftrument, per- 
feétly {mooth, which mutt be particularly attended to; then lay on 
the plaifter, about one eighth of an inch thick, all over the part 
where the wood or bark has been fo cut away, finifhing off the 
edges as thin as poflible: then take a quantity of dry powder of 
wood afhes, mixed,with a fixth part of the fame quantity of the 
afhes of burnt bones; put it into a tin box, with holes in the top, 
and fhake the powder on the furface of the plaifter, till the whole is 
covered over with it, letting it remain for half an hour, to abforb 
the moifture; then apply more powder, rubbing it on gently with 
the hand, and repeating the application of the powder till the whole 

laifter becomes a dry imooth furface. 

‘ All trees cut down near the ground, fhould have the furface 
made quite {mooth, rounding it off in a {mall degree, as before 
mentioned, and the dry powder directed to be ufed afterwards fhould 
have an equal quantity of powder of alabafter mixed with it, in 
order the better to refilt the dripping of trees, and heavy rains. 

* If any of the compofition be left for a future occafion, it fhould 
be kept in a tub, or other veflel, and urine of any kind poured on 
it, fo as to cover the furface ; otherwife the atmofphere will greatly 
hurt the efficacy of the application. 

* Where lime-rubbifh of old buildings cannot be eafily got, take 
pounded chalk, or common lime, after having been flaked a month 
at leait. 

* As the growth of the tree will gradually affect the plaifter, by 
raifing up its edges next the bark, care fhould be taken, where that 
happens, to rubit over with the finger, when occafion may require, 
(which is beit done when moiftened by rain,) that the plaifter may 
be 
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be kept whole, to prevent the air and wet from penetrating into the 
wound.’ 

We obferve a little egotifm in the introduction, which mutt 
be pardoned in a profeffional man, naturally elated at receiving 
fuch public honours. The reader will find many good practical 
obfervations in the body of this little work, which may be of 
ufe to him in his garden and plantations. 

Much has been rumoured of Mr. Forfyth’s all-invigorating 
plaifter.—No one, philofophically and phytiologically {peaking, 
can for one moment imagine that old age in trees can be con- 
verted into youth, any more than in the human frame.—In the 
latter, many Jocal injuries are to be remedied by art; fo alfo 
may it happen in the vegetable clafs. Many trees would 
canker and perifh from thefe local injuries, were no application 
made; — and the recipe of Mr. Forfyth feems the moft 
rational yet invented for this purpofe. We think we ftate 
the matter with the greateft juftice, and moft to Mr. Forfyth’s 
credit, when we thus reprefent it: —for they muft wrong him, 
who think he fets himfelf up as a tree-quack. In the moral 
world, efcape from defect is no pofitive addition of excellence, 


ee 





Vitavi denique culpam 

Non laudem merui.” 
fo here, the remedy of a partial defect is not a renovation of 
the powers of life, fo as to alter the original and eternal limit 
of the powers of duration. 

We are told, in the conclufion, © that noblemen and gentle- 
men who wifh for further information on the fubject of this 
treatife, or defire to be more particularly inftruéted in the proper 
method of preparing the trees, and applying the compofition, 
will be waited upon by W. Forfyth, jun. Royal Gardens, Ken- 


fington.’ Good 





Art. XLV. Medical Communications. Vol. Il. 8vo. PP: 527- 
7s. Boards. Johnfon. 1790. 


Ts! preceding part of this ufeful collection was noticed in 
our 73d volume, p. 361. 

In reviewing the prefent publication, we fhall lay before our 
readers the fubje&t of each communication ; occafionally offer- 
ing fuch obfervations as may occur, 

The firft cafe is an account of a * recovery after a ball had 
pafled et the lungs.’ By Mr. Edward Rigby, Surgeon at 

wrwicn. 

The ball entered about the middle of the right feapula, and 
lodged very near the cheft, between the nipple of the right 
breaft ai.d the {ternum ; whence it was extracted. The cale is 
curious 
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curious on account of the fpeedy recovery, which was attended 
with no unfavourable appearance. 

2. *Acafe of retroverted uterus, in which the paracentefis 
vefice was fuccefsfully performed. By Richard Browne Chef. 
ton, M.D. F.R.S. &c.’ 

The patient was about four months gone with child, when 
the retroverfion took place, which rendered the perforation of 
the bladder neceflary : the operation was accordingly performed 
with a middle fized trocar, about two inches above the os pubis, 
When about three pints of water were drawn away, the opera. 
tor judged it prudent to ftop the end of the canula for a few 
minutes, to allow the bladder to contract: but, on removing 
the ftoppage, he had the mortification to find that the end of 
the canula was not in the cavity of the bladder. Fortunately, 
by preffing the fides of the bladder, the urine ran off through 
the wound, to the amount of two pints more. For fome time, 
the fymptoms were unfavourable, and an abfcefs formed, dif- 
charging itfelf externally at the place of puncturing the abdo- 
men. ‘The patient, however, recovered, and, at the expira- 
tion of her time, was delivered of an healthy child. 

3. * Account of a cafe in which the tendon of the biceps 
muicle was punctured in bleeding. By Mr. Thomas Cully, 
Surgeon at Torrington in Devonfbire.’ 

‘There is perhaps no circumftance in this relation, which 
can enable any one with certainty to affirm that the tendon 
was injured: be that as it may, violent inflammatory fymp- 
toms fucceeded the operation, which were, after a long conti- 
nuance, and with great difficulty, removed. 

4- * Cafe of a child born with fymptoms of eryfipelas fol- 
lowed by gangrene. By the late Robert Bromfield, M.D. 
F.R.S. Puhyfician to the Britifh Lying-in Hofpital.’ 

s- * An account of the {pecies of erytipelas defcribed in the 
preceding paper, as it has appeared in infants at the Britifh 
Lying-in Hofpital. By Maxwell Garthfhore, M.D. F.R.S. 
& S.4. Fellow of the Royal College of Phyficians in Edin- 
burgh, and Phyfician to the Britifh Lying-in Hofpital.’ 

The cafe related in the former of thefe papers was that of a 
boy, who was born 

« With its whole face fwelled and inflamed, particularly the left 
fide of it, which kad the true eryfipelatous appearance, ‘The legs, 
feet, and left-hand, were likewife {welled and inflamed; and on 
each tibia appeared a dark brown, or livid, flough, of an oblong 
form: that, on the left, extended almoft two-thirds of its length, 
was nearly an inch in diameter, and had a granulated appearance 3 
but that on the right tibia was not fo large. The ends of the toes 
felt cold, and were covered with black floughs.’ 

The 
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The remedy, on which Dr. Bromfield depended for fuccefs 
‘n this cafe, was Peruvian bark ; of a ftrong decoction of which, 
the child at firft took four ounces daily, and afterward eight 
ounces, with one drachm of confectio cardiaca, ‘The external 
applications were fpirituous fomentations, and warm Creflings. 
The child recovered with the lofs of its little finger, and of 

art of the two adjoining fingers. 

The fupplementary paper by Dr. Garthfhore is a valuable 
communication. It confirms, by a number of cafes, the utility 
and advantage of giving the bark freely, and of ufing fpirituous 
applications, in the eryfipelatous inflammations of children, 
fimilar to that defcribed by Dr. Bromfield. 

6. * Cafe of an unufually large abfcefs, feated between the 

ritonzum and abdominal mufcles, from which the matter ap- 
peared to be difcharged, fometimes by the external opening, 
and at other times by expectoration. By Ar. Charles Kite, 
furgeon at Gravefend in Kent.’ 

7. © A cafe of total extirpation of the external parts of ge 
neration. By William Scott, M.D. &c.’ 

This was an act of infanity in an old man of 75 years:— 
who recovered. 

In the 8th paper we are prefented with fome * obfervations 
on the ufe of opium in the venereal difeafe. By Mr. ‘fobn 
Pearfon, furgeon to the Lock Hofpital, &c.’ 

In afcertaining the fpecific powers of opium in deftroying the 
venereal virus, it is neceflary, fays Mr. Pearfon, 1ft, to ad- 
minifter it in cafes truly venereal; and, 2dly, to be fure that 
no mercury has been previoufly exhibited. In another place, 
he remarks, that ¢ it has been very common to confound go- 
norrhoea with fyphilis ; and to call the fymptoms of each by the 
general name of venereal fymptoms ; but a real difference fub- 
fits between the two, although the difcrimination is not al- 
way obvious.” Accordingly, when criticizing the cafes re- 
corded by Dr. Michaelis, (in vol. i. of the prefent work,) he 
rejects fifteen ef them as being unfit for the purpofe of proving 
the efficacy of opium in lues venerea. We allow the propriety 
wing reafoning, and fhall have occafion to apply it to his own 

cales, 

The cafes, made public by Mr. Pearfon, are eight in num- 
ber; and when we learn that they are the only cafes where 
cpium feemed to fucceed during a trial of above two years, we 
fhall agree that the paper {peaks little in favour of the antivene- 
real powers of this drug: but let us briefly examine the in- 
ftances in which it was exhibited. In the 1ft, its ule was 
clearly indicated ; and its exhibition was advantageous; but 
Rev. Dec, 1791, Gg this 
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this cafe was not fru/y a venereal one; that is, there were no 
appearances, except of a local difeafe. 

- In the fecond cafe, the effeis of the opium were hurtful to 
the general health of the patient, and its antivenereal or fpeci- 
fic powers (as they have been termed) could not be eftimated, 
as the difeafe was not conftitutional. The third cafe had more 
the appearance of ues: but, in Mr. Pearfon’s opinion, even this 
was not ¢haraéteriftically marked. 

In thé remaining cafes, there are very flight marks, if any, of 
conftitutional difeafe : in all thefe the opium failed, 

When it is added that the effects, attending the exhibition 
of opium in the large dofes, which are thought neceflary in 
venereal complaints, are far more diftrefling than thofe ufually 
caufed by mercury, we imagine that few practitioners will be 
tempted to have recourfe to this remedy. 

The 9th communication is ¢ an account of the favourable 
termination of a wound of the ftomach. By Mr. William 
Scott, furgeon of the navy.’ 

The wound was made with a {mall {word ; and that it pierced 
the ftomach was proved from {mall pieces of meat in a foft di- 
gelted ftate, together with fome particles of barley, being dif. 
charged from the external wound. ‘T’he man was fupported by 
elyfters, and nothing was given by the mouth. 

10. © A fuccefsful cafe of fuppreffion of urine, where the 
bladder was punctured in the regio pubis ; communicated by Mr. 
Fames Lucas, furgeon of the General Infirmary at Leeds.’ 

11. © The hiftory of a difeafe in the head of the tibia, with 
an account of fome remarkable appearances which prefented 
themfelves on the diflection of the limb. By Adr. Fohn Pear- 

on, &c.” 
f This is a curious cafe, but it affords no particular practical 
information. 

12. A cafe of hernia femoralis, with practical obferva- 
tions. By Mr. Henry Watfon, F.R.S. fenior furgeon of 
Wefiminfler Hofpital.’ 

in this cafe, the opetation was performed without any un- 
common occurrences. “The Practical Obfervations confift in 
recommending in cafes of the total divifion of the inteftine, that 
its ends fhould be fewed together, firft drawing each of them 
over a folid cylinder formed of ifinglafs. This is mentioned as 
being a new doétrine: but certainly a fimilar pradtice has been 
before taught. 

We are induced to extract the following cafe, on account of 
its curious nature. [t was communicated by Robert Willan, 
A.D. 

* A young 
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* A young man of a ftudious and melancholic turn of mind, was 
effected, during the years 1784-5, with fymptoms of indigeition, 
particularly with fharp pains in the ftomach, and a conftant fenfa- 
tion of heat internally. 

« He thought proper, in the year 1786, to begin a fevere courfe 
of abftinence, hoping, as he informed me, thus to relieve thofe 
difagreeable complaints; but, from other circumftances, it appears 
that fome miftaken notions in religion principally induced him to 
form this refolution. . 

‘ In confequence of it’he fuddenly withdrew from bufinefs, and 
the fociety of his friends, took lodgings in an obfcure ftreet, and 
entered upon his plan ; which was, to abftain from all folid food, 
and only to moiften his mouth, from time to time, with water 
flightly flavoured with juice of oranges. After three days of abiti- 
nence, the craving, or defire for food, which was at firit very trou- 
blefome, left him entirely: he then purfued his ftudies and medi- 
tations without farther inconvenience. He ufed no manner of ex- 
ercife ; and flept very little, {pending moft of the night in writing, 
The quantity of water ufed each day was from half a pint to a pint. 
Two oranges ferved him for a week: I inquired whether he chewed 
the pulp; but found that he had only fqueezed the juice into the 
water to give it an agreeable flavour. 

« He made urine in moderate quantity, always clear and without 
fediment. He had a natural ftool on the 2d day of this courfe, and 
ggain on the goth day, but after that no more, though he perfilted 
twenty days longer without any variation in his plan. During the 
Jaft ten days of it, his firength failed very rapidly : when he found 
himfelf unable to rife from his bed, he began tobe fomewhat alarm- 
ed. Hitherto he had flattered himfelf that his fapport was preter- 
ratural ; and indulged his imagination with the profpect of fome 
great event, which he expected would follow this extraordinary ab- 
ftinence. But his delufion at length vanifhed: he found himfelf 
gradually wafting and finking to the grave. 

‘ His friends, about the fame time, having difcovered his re- 
treat, prevailed upon him to admit the vifits of a refpectable clergy- 
man in the neighbourhood. This gentleman, with great addrefs 
and judgment, pointed out the fallacy of his vifionary ideas; and 
finally obtained his affent to any plan that might be conducive to 
his recovery. I was therefore called on to prefcribe the mode of 
treatment, and accordingly vifited him, on the 61ft day of his faft, 
March 23d, 1786. 

_ * He was at that time emaciated to a moft aftonifhing degree, the 
mufcles of the face being entirely fhrunk; his cheek-bones and 
proceffus zygomatici ftood prominent and diftinét, affording a mot 
ghaftly appearance: his abdomen was concave, the umbilicus feem- 
ing to be retracted, from the collapfed ftate of the inteftines; the 
fin and abdominal mujfcles were fhrunk below the brim of the pel- 
vis, and under the ribs, leaving the {pace vacant betwixt the offa 
iia, the lower ribs, and fpine. His limbs were reduced to the 
greateft poffible degree of tenuity ; the ofla ifchia, the internal 
trochanters, and all the proceffes of the bones, being eafily diftina 
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‘ His whole appearance fuggefted the idea of a fkeleton,’ pres 
pared by drying the mnfcles upon it, in their natural fituations, 

* His eyes were not deficient in luftre, and his voice remained 
clear and found, notwithftanding his general weaknefs. 

‘ J found him labouring under great imbecility of mind. He had 
undertaken, during this retirement, to copy the bible in fhort-hand; 
and this work he had executed very neatly as far as the 2d book of 
Kings, with fhort arguments prefixed to each chapter. He thewed 
me feveral improvements he had made in that kind of writing, par. 
ticularly in the abbreviations. He had alfo with great diligence 
put together parallel paflages, and traced particular fubje&ts through 
the whole fcriptures, noting their application in different inftances, 
and adding obfervations of hisown. Theclergyman, who examin- 
ed this performance, told me he had proceeded regularly at firft, with 
fome ingenuity and judgment ; but that afterwards he became ob- 
fevre, and feemed to be lott in endlefs confufion, 

* March 23d. He was directed to drink a pint of barley water 
and two cups of panada, which agreed very well with his ftomach, 
He had a little feverifh heat in the firft part of the night, but flepe 
better than ufual. 

* March 24th. He had this day fome mutton tea, the tafle of 
which was moft delicious to him, and particularly provoked his ap- 
petite. His pulfe was 72, fmall and temperate. 

* On the 25th, He took a pint of milk for breakfaft; a pint of 
mutton-broth boiled with barley, for dinner; and as much rice- 
milk for fupper, at his own requeft. He had confiderable cravings 
for food all that day, and would have taken much more than his 
allowance. 

‘ 26th. In the morning he drank tea, and ate a great quantity 
of bread and butter, which he got off from the table in the nurfe’s 
abfence. Sometime after he became fick, and vomited once or 
twice without much ftraining. About noon he had a figured na- 
tural ftcol, and prefently after two or three loofe moticns. His 
urine was of a natural colour, with a light enzorema in the middle. 
His fkin always remained dry. 

‘ I faw him in the evening, apparently much better: his pulfe 
was at go, and firmer. He was fitting up in an eafy chair, as he 
found himfzlf fomewhat flronger. He {poke now of his complaints 
like an hypochondriac ; thought his eyes and tongue were diminifh- 
ed and wafted away. He faid, the fenfation of heat in the ftomach 
had never left him, notwithftanding his fpare diet, He talked 
however fenfibly enough, and indeed with fome acutenefs on gene- 
ral fubjeéts ; but was foon fatigued by converfation. 

‘27th. He took a little light bread pudding at dinner, and had two 
ecos for fupper: with the tafte of thefe he was particularly pleafed. 
Every thing agreed well with him ; he refted well, was more cheer- 
ful, and often expreffed to me the fatisfation he felt in being freed 
from his ftrange delufion. 

* On the 28th, He feemed recovering apace; his cheeks were 
more full; his limbs had fo far regained their ftrength, that he 
could eafily walk acrofé the room. He did not fleep much in the 
foregoing: 
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foregoing night, nor had had a ftool during the day. He faid, the 
pain of his flomach had left him; which circumftance contribuced 
much to enliven his fpirits. 

‘ On the 29th, | found the fcene entirely changed: he began to 
lofe his recollection in the preceding evening ; and before midnight 
became quite frantic, and unmanageable. His pulfe was encreafed 
in frequency, with confiderable heat on the fkin, and tremors. He 
contioued raving and talking very incoherently, as he had done 
during the night. A ftrong purgative draught, and two clyfters 
adminiftered in the courfe of the day, produced but little evacuation, 

‘ He remained nearly in the fame ftate of mind as above-men+ 
tioned, fcarce ever fleeping, and taking very little nourifhment, till 
the 2d of April, when a confiderable quantity of loofe feculent mat- 
ter was brought away by aclyfter. Soon afier he became {ullen, 
and took no notice of what paffed about him. 

‘ He was removed at this time into the country, fo that I did 
not vifit him again till the 6th of April. 

‘ He appeared then emaciated to a greater degree, if poffible, 
than when [at firft faw him. His pulfe was fmall and feeble, beat- 
ing 120 ftrokes in a minute. 

‘ April 7 and 8. He took whatever nourifhment was offered to 
him; knew thole around him, and fpoke fenfibly, but faintly. 

‘ On the oth, In the morning, he died, quite exhaufted.’ 

14. § Cafe of a Dropfy of the Ovarium, with Remarks on 
the Paracentefis of the Abdomen. By Adr. Edward Ford, 
Surgeon of the Wefiminfter General Difpenfary.’ 

The cafe contains no very extraordinary circumfances, but 
the fubfequent remarks are ufeful. 

15. © Obfervations on the Effe&ts of Camphor, applied ex- 
ternally, in fome Cafes of Retention of Urine, By Ar. Fobn 
Latham, F. R.S. Surgeon at Dartford.’ 

Mr. Latham records fome cafes where a ftrong camphor lini- 
ment, rubbed frequently on the infide of the thighs, caufed a 
flow of urine, after the catheter had been in vain attempted to 
be introduced, 

16. * Cafe of an Injury of the Internal Table of the Scull, 
fuccefsfully treated. By Mr. Charles Brandon Trye, Surgeon of 
the Gloucefter Infirmary.’ 

17. * Cafe of a Rupture of the Corpora Cavernofa Penis, 
By Mr. Charles Brandon Trye.’ 

Thefe are curious and inftrudtive cafes, 

18. § Account of a mortified Hand, which was taken of at 
the Joint of the Wrift. By Mr. Fohn Latham, F. R. 8.’ 

1¢- ‘ Of the different Kinds or Species of Inflammation, 
and of the Caufes to which thofe Differences may be afcribed, 
By Fames Carmichael Smith, M.D. Fellow of the Royal Col- 
lege of Phyficians, and of the Royal Society; and Phyfician 
Extraordinary to his Majefty.’ 
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Hitherto, we have been engaged in papers either purely hifto. 
rical, or only diverfified occafionally by reafoning and argu. 
ment. We feel, therefore, with no fmall fatisfaction, the vas 
riety, which is occafioned by this fenfible and well-written dif. 
fertation. 

The principal caufes of fpecific diftin€tion among inflammas 
tions are to be referred, in Dr. Smith’s opinion, to one or other 
of the four following circumftances. The firft is the caufe ex. 
citing the inflammation. The fecond, the funtion, or ufe in 
the animal ceconomy, of the part inflamed. The third, the 
natural texture or ftructure of the fame. The fourth, that 
texture or ftructure of a part which is not natural to it, but is 
the confequence of fome previous difeafe. 

From the fecond of thefe caufes, he obferves, the common 
diftin@iions among inflammations have been derived : whereas, 
in his mind, they are beft diflinguifhed as differing in confe- 
quence of the peculiar texture or {tructure of the part inflamed, 
Accordingly, he enumerates five diftin@ fpecies of inflamma. 
tion : 

rf, The Inflammation of the Skin. LEry/pelas. 








ad, - — Cellular Membrane. Phiegmon, 
3d, —————————— 9} iaphanous Membranes, 
4th, ———— ———— —— [Vucous Membranes. 


th, — a a — ee ——- — Mulcular Fibres. 

This divifion is certainly ufeful, and agreeable to experience: 
it muft not however be aflerted that the fkin cannot be affected 
with inflammation of the phlezmonous kind. The bite or 
fting of infects, although enumerated among the caufes of ery- 
fipelatous inflammation, often produces a true phlegmon: and 
the puftules in the diftin& fmall-pox are always phlegmons of 
the fkin. The reafon why inflammation of the fkin is not 
more generally phlegmonous, is certainly from the texture of 
the part; it, probably, not allowing inflammatory exudation 
and adiefion to confine the difeafe. In the cellular membrane, 
and in other parts where the texture is loofe, and where ex~ 
haling or fecreting arteries are numerous, exudation and ads 
héfion take place: but the firm texture of the fkin, neither 
requiring nor pofleffing numerous exhalents, allows no exudae 
tion nor adhefion, within its fubftance: that is, its inlamma- 
tion, inftead of being confined to phlegmonous, fpreads into 
eryfipelateas. 

As the veflels of different parts have different healthy actions, 
it is rational to fuppofe that their d:/eafed a€tions fhould be dif- 
ferent. It cannot therefore be furprizing, if we examine dif- 
ferent parts affected by inflammation, to find different appear- 
ances. Froim our obiervation, it appears probable that exhal- 
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ing or (ecreting arteries are thofe, which principally furnith pus : 
where thefe are few, or none, the inflammation becomes ex- 
tended or eryfipelatous. Thus in the tunica conjunctiva of the 
eye, where the neceffity of numerous exhalents is fuperceded 
by the action of the lacrymal gland, the inflammation is feldom 
fuppuratory ; while in the urethra, a membranous part like- 
wife, but an exhaling one, pus is conftantly formed. Other 
inftances in point might be brought: but we forbear to enlarge 
on the fubject. 

The practical remarks contained in this paper are excellent. 

20. § A Cafe of Inverfion of the Uterus. By Robert Cieg- 
horn, M.D. Profeffor of Materia Medica in the Univerfity of 


Glafgow.’ a 
To this cafe are added fome judicious remarks by Dr. 


Garthfhore. 

a1. * The Hiftory of a Contra@ion of the Fore-arm and 
Fingers, with fome Remarks and Reflections on bleeding in 
the Arm. By Mr. Henry Vatfon, -. i a.” 

This contraction, as it followed after bleeding, was fup- 
pofed to arife from it. After many vain attempts to relieve this 
complaint, a free incifion was made a little above the elbow 
joint: the intention of this operation was to give vent to fome 
matter, which it was imagined was deeply fituated in the part. 
This was a miftake: but the woman was for a fhort time re- 
lieved, in confequence, as it was thought, of the tightened 
fafcia being divided. As the wound healed, the difeafe recur- 
red.—A fecond wound, much deeper and larger than the for- 
mer, was made; and was attended with fimilar relief at the 
beginning, and with fimilar difappointment in the end.—A 
third operation was performed; a wound was made nearly fix 
inches long, and down to the periofteum, which once more fet 
free every part. ‘The relief, as before, was only temporary: 
the incifion healed, and the contraétion returned. The inci- 
fions had hitherto been made above the elbow joint, between 
the brachieus internus, and the origin of the /upinator radii lon- 
gus mufcles.—It was determined, before confenting to ampu- 
tation, to try the effect of a fourth operation: accordingly, an 
incifion was made on the middle of the biceps, deep into the 
body of the mufcle, and in the direction of its fibres, continu- 
ing it from the flefh into the tendon, as low as it could fafely 
be done. By this, the patient was permanently cured. The 
inference drawn from this cafe, is, that in fimilar contractions, 
whether depending on a difeafed ftate of the fafcia or of the 
tendon, a fimilar incifion fhould be made: but it may be afked, 
if the fafcia be alone difeafed, why not alone divide it? It is 
¢vident, however, that this was fcarcely touched in the opera- 
Geg4 tion 
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tion which finally relieved the patient. If, on the contrary, 
the contraction depends on the mufcle, would not the divifion 
of the tendon, at right angles with the fibres of the mufcle, be 
better than that much more extenfive incifion in the direétion 
of the mufcle, which cannot give an equal degree of freedom ? 
Why not divide the tendon, as we divide the fferno-cleido-ma. 
ftoid mufcle in cafes of wry-neck ? 

22. * A fingular Cafe of Abfcefs of the Liver, which ter. 
minated favourably. By George Sandeman, M.D. Phy/ician to 
the General Difpenfary.’ 

The termination was bya very great difcharge of fcetid mat. 
ter by ftool. 

23. © A Cafe of a Rupture of the Bladder from a Fall, By 
Mr. Charles Montagu.’ 

On diffection, a rupture was found of fuch extent as to ad- 
mit the whole hand. 

24. § A Cafe of Hydrophobia. By Mr. Fohn O’ Donnel.’ 

This dreadful cafe differs in no refpeét from other hittories of 
the fame difeafe, either in its attack, fymptoms, or termina- 
tion. No new treatment was attempted, nor can we draw any 
other practical remark from it, than this: that the patient’s 
illnefs was increafed by the oppofition of the attendants. Too 
much cannot be done to foothe perfons in this and fimilar ma- 
Jadies, as is evident in the prefent inftance, from the effeé& 
which was produced by the kind and judicious language of the 
relator. 

25. © On the Medical Properties of the muriated Barytes. 
By Adair Crawford, M.D. F.R.S. Phyfician to St. Thomas's 
Hofpital.’ 

In this valuable communication, Dr. Crawford relates all 
the trials that were made of this medicine, in cafes admitted 
into St. Thomas's Hofpital, prior to the month of June 1789. 
For the hiftory of the difeafes, in which it was exhibited, we 
muft refer to the book : the general effects of the medicine are 
briefly fummed up in the following words: — 

‘ It appears, in general, that very little relief was afforded by it 
in the latt ftages ot cancer and confumption. But in al] the other 


cafes in which it was tried, its exhibition was evidently productive 
of falutary effects. 

‘ Indeed, in fome inftances, it removed difeafes, which, I be- 
lieve, could not have been fubdued by any other remedy ; particu- 
Jarly in fcrophvlous complaints, in which it feems to have acted 
with a degree of force and certainty hitherto unexampled in the re- 
cords of medicine. ay lag 

‘ When this remedy was given in a moderate dofe, it appears, in 
a few inftances, to have increafed the fecretion by the fkin; ina 
great variety of cafes it occafioned an unufual flow of urine, 
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and it almoft univerfaily improved the appetite and general 
th. 

ae feems, indeed, to combine within itfelf the qualities of an 
evacuant, a deobftruent, and atonic. I have fom-times obferved, 
that it occafioned vertigo. This effe&t I afcribed in fome meafure to 
the naufea which it excited. Like every other active medicine, it 
would, no doubt, if adminiftered injudicioufly, be capable of pro- 
ducing deleterious effects. 

‘In a confiderable dofe, frequently repeated, it would leffen the 
appetite, by the conftant ficknefs of ftomach which it would occa- 
fon; aud in a ftill greater dofe, it might be productive of much 
danger, by difordering the nervous fyitem, and by operating vio- 
Jently as an emetic and purgative. 

‘ [¢ is proper to remark, that the falt which was exhibited in the 
foregoing cates previoufly to the beginning of May, did not confift 
ofthe muriated barytes in a ftate of perfect purity. 

‘ Ie contained a {mall quantity of iron, combined with the mu- 
riatic acid. 

«It may, perhaps, be uncertain, whether the virtues of this com- 
pound may not exceed thote of the pure muriated barytes. I have, 
however, fufficient reafon to be convinced, that the latter fubitance 
js a very efficacious medicine ; becaufe the effects which have arifen 
from its exhibition fince the beginning of May, are not inferior to 
thofe produced by the compound falt prior to that period. 

‘ Indeed, difeafes and conititutions are fo much diverfified, that 
cafes may occur, in which the combination of the falts, confttting of 
iron and of terra ponderofa joined to the muriatic acid, may be at- 
tended with more falutary effects than either of them could produce 
fingly. From the hiitory of the foregoing cafes, there is, 1 think, 
realon to believe, that the muriated barytes is peculiarly calculated 
to correét the fcrophulous diathefis: but when this diathefis is ac- 
companied with great debility and with a languid circulation, the 
efficacy of that fait may probably be increafed by the addition of 
muriated iron.’ 


The paper concludes with fome good chemical remarks re- 
fpecting the mode of preparing this medicine; and with cau- 
tions concerning its ule, 

26. § A Cafe of Dropfy, in which the Water has been twice 
drawn off by tapping the Vagina. By Sir Wm. Bifbop, Kat.’ 

27. § lwo Letters from John Collins, Efg. of the Ifland 
of St. Vincent, on the Subject of a Species of Angina Malig- 
na, and the Ute of Capficum in that, and feveral other Dif- 
eafes.’ 

This is a well-written and interefting relation of the benefi- 
cial effects of Cayenne pepper, taken internally, in ulcerated 
fore throats. ‘I"he writer is not a medical man. 

28. * Account of an Exfoliation of the internal Surface of the 
Tibia, removed by the Application of the Trephine. By Mr. 
Thomas Whately, Surgeon? = | 

7 29. § Some 
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29. * Some Account of the Invention and Ufe of the Lever 


of Roonhuyfen, By Robert Bland, M. DJ’ 

This is an intelligent paper, recommending the Lever of 
Roonhuyfen in preference to the forceps. It muft be read by 
thofe who wifh to know its contents; it being, in a great 
part, hiftorical. 

o. * An account of a very uncommon Blindnefs in thé 
Eyes of newly-born Children. By Mr. Samuel Farrar, 
Surgeon.’ 

This temporary blindnefs exifted in three children of the 
fame parents. Each was born with an opacity of the cornea 
of both eyes, which gradually difappeared. 

31. * Three Inftances of fudden Death, with the Appear. 
ances on Difle@tion. By “fames Carmichael Smyth, M. D. &e,? 

Of the deaths here recorded, the firft was occafioned by an 
ulcer in the ftomach ; the fecond, by an effufion or extravafa- 
tion of bloody ferum into the cellular fubftance of the Jungs; 
and the third, by fuffocation from a fchirrhous tumor fituate 
on the interior and pofterior part of the larynx. 

32. © Of the Danger of wounding the Epigaftric Artery in 
the Operation of Tapping for the Afcites. By the fame.’ 

That this accident has occafionally happened, and may again 
happen, even to the moft fkilful operator, is certain: the oc- 
currence, however, is fo unlikely to take place, and is, in 
reality, fo infrequent, as fcarcely to afford any objection againg 
performing the operation. 

33: S Of the Aphonia Spafmodica. By the fame.’ | 

Three cafes are here related, where the lofs of fpeech and 
voice, fo far from being a paralytic fymptom, was evidently 
the confequence of a ftate of mufcular contra&tion.—An in« 
ftance of a fimilar complaint is given by Dr. Wells. 

4. © Of the Ufe of Cantharides, taken in fubftance, in cer« 
tain Difeafes of the Bladder. By the fame.’ 

Dr. Smyth celebrates the praifes of cantharides, as a medicine 
of uncommon efficacy, efpecially in the ifchuria, or fuppreffiony 
and in the incontinency of urine, brought on by over diftenfion 
of the bladder. He obferves, likewife, that he has derived be- 
nefit from giving the cantharides in fubftance, when neither 
the tincture, taken internally, nor blifters applied to the facrum, 
produced any effect.—He never found it neceflary to exceed 
three or four grains of the powder for a dofe. 

Such are the contents of the 2d vol. of Medical Communi- 
cations : for the publication of which, the Society is, in out 
opinion, entitled to the thanks of the public, or 
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grt. XV. 4 Treatife on dir; containing new Experiments and 
Thoughts on Combuttion ; being a full Inveftigation of M. La- 
yoifiers Syftem; and proving, by fome ftriking Experiments, its 
erroneous Principles; with Strictures upon the Chemical Opt- 
nions of fome eminent Men. By Richard Bewley, M.D. 8vo, 
pp-215- 35 6d. fewed. Evans. 1791. 


iw Doétor Bewley has fo warmly efpoufed the theory, and 
has fo perfectly hit off the peculiar (we had almoft faid 
inimitable) ftyle and manner of our old acquaintance, Doétor 
Harrington, that we fufpect he is no other than Dr. H. him- 
felf ; who, poflibly, thinks, under the fictitious fanétion of a 
reipectable name, to obtain greater attention than he could, 
perhaps, have attracted under his own. ‘The prefent writer, 
whoever he is, laments, very feelingly, that philofophers have 
neglected fo great a chemiit; and he complains that, without 
fo much aS mentioning his name, they have ftolen his dif- 


coveries : 

‘ The idea and proof (he fays, p. 53.) of heat or fire being che- 
mically attracted by water, jult as alkalies attract acids, (not a 
vague idea of its becoming latent,) was the difcovery of Dr. Har- 
rington. And I take this opportunity to declare, that this, with 
many more of that gentieman’s difcoveries, have been mentioned 
by his enemies, without ever having glanced at, or even fuggetted his 
name. A behaviour in them fo uncandid and ungenerous, compels 
me to make ufe of this pointed language, and to do all in my power 
to redrefs injured merit. I meant to have drawn a whole length 
pitture of the unkind ufage he has received, and of the unjult 
manner in which his difcoveries have been treated, and with the 
plagiarifms of others from him. This however I am prevented from 
doing, as he informs me that he has been making obfervations for 
fome time, which he intends to publifh. His enemies have aéted a 
very anfair part; every one of them thought they had a right to 
buffet, and pilfer from him at the fame time: though I could all 
along clearly obferve, that his writings were regularly operating 
upon the different chemical opinions; and that they are upon the 
eve of bringing about a general revolution in the chemical fyftem.’ 

—‘ Dr. Prieitley has followed Dr. Harrington,—though, from 
an illiberal policy, he has omitted to mention that gentieman’s 
name.’ P. 84, 

—‘ That difpofition, which has been the ruling mark of our 
atrial philofophers, is, to make it a point not to name Dr. Harring- 
ton, What does Mr. Kirwan do? he does not make or call this air 
dephlogitticated, but calls it deacidified. —I fuppofe he means, by this, 
the air is more neutralized; could he not have faid, agreeable to 
Dr. Harrington, more phlogitticated.? P. 150. 

‘ M. De Luc, after Dr. Harrington, fuppofes, that the air is 
renewed and purified again in the clouds; and he endeavours to ac- 
count for it upon the ridiculous hypothefis of water being formed 


of inflammable and dephlogifticated airs, which is decompounded 
in 
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in theclouds. But even this fuppofition was, after Dr. Harringtog 
had proved by experiments, and pubdlifhed to the world, that the 
clouds are nature’s laboratory, as he fignificantly exprefles it, Of 
this difcovery M. De Luc takes no notice, but mentions it as his 
own opinion. And though Dr. Harrington, as far back as 1780, 
clearly proved, that fire 1s capable of being chemically attracted ; 
et M. De Luc, long after this, fpeaks of it as his own obferya. 
tion, and fo has the merit of both difcoveries. Such is the ufage 
that gentleman has received from thofe who, very probably, were 
indebted to him for, difcoveries they call their own. Moreover, 
M. De Luc follows Dr. Harrington clofely in the arguments to 
prove the homogeneoufnels of the atmofpheric air, though con. 
formable to the general policy of his conduct, he never once men- 
tions his name.’ P.172. 

Such of our readers as are converfant in thefe fubjects, will 
probably have anticipated us in remarking, firft, that the pro- 
perty which the culprits are charged with having /folen, is moft 
likely, prima facie, to have been Jawfully acquired by the ordi- 
nary means; and, fecondly, that the profecutor can have no 
Jegal claim to it, becaufe it either never belonged exclufively to 
him, or is abfolutely and ¢fentially different from what he even 
now défcribes his to be. That what is called Jatent heat is 
united in bodies by chemical affinity or attraétion, we certainl 
did not learn from Dr. Harrington: it was the idea of Dr, 
Black himfelf, and of M, Wilcke, who made the fame dif- 
covery in Sweden about twenty years ago: it is the idea which 
naturally occurs to every chemift as foon as the facts become 
known to him; and Jatent and /enjible have been always under- 
flood as fynonyms to combined or free: to us, indeed, the two 
former denominations appear ftill the moft eligible, becaufe 
they exprefs nothing but the fimple fac, in which there can be 
no fallacy ; whereas the latter, and others formed on the fame 
plan, exprefs only the Aypothefis. When Dr. Harrington fully 
underftands M. De Luc’s theory and reafoning, he will fee 
how little fimilitude there is between them and his own. Fire, 
according to M. De Luc, is a compound; one of its principles 
is light; the other, a fubftance not yet known in its feparate 
ftate, but which the folar light finds in the atmofphere, (moft 
abundantly in the /ower parts,) and in all the opake bodies on 
which it impinges:—but, according to Dr. Harrington, fire 
is an element or fimple fubftance, moft abundant in the upper 
regions of the atmofphere. M. De Luc, finding that the im- 
menfe quantity of vapour, daily exhaling from waters in fum- 
mer, is nowhere difcoverable as water, not in the lower at- 
mofphere immediately over the evaporating furface, and much 
lefs in the upper regions, extreme drynefs being there found 
to prevail; was thence led toa noble and beauuful idea, that 
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the watery vapour, by fome natural agency in the atmofphere, 
by the union or difunion of fome principle not yet known, ts 
changed into true atmofpheric air, and that atmofpheric air, 
by a converfe agency according to circumftances, is changed 
into vapour, Clouds, and rain; whence he explains the fudden 
formation of clouds and rain, in ftrata of the atmofphere 
apparently dry, without the evident concurrence of any caufe 
that can convey moifture from elfewhere. All this, it feems, 
is pilfered from Dr. Harrington’s hypothefis of the renovation 
of vitiated air; which is, that the vitiation of atmofpheric 
air confifts in the mere feparation of its fire; in which cafe, 
only fixed air and water, the other component principlcs of the 
atmofphere, remain; that thefe two, on account of their levity, 
{though they have hitherto been fuppofed the molt ponderous of 
the atmofpherical fubftances,] afcend into the upper regions, 
and being there again faturated with fire, [which, according to 
the Doctor himfelf, ought to be the /ightc/? principle, as it 
floats uppermoft, } they become heavier, and defcend, being thus 
urified and renovated into perfect atmofpheric air again. As 
well might M. Lavoifier be fuppofed to have ftolen from this 
gentleman his theory of the compofition and decompolition of 
air, and of fire or calorigue being one of its principles! 

That the Harringtonian hypothefes have been hitherto d7/- 
regarded, is a complaint which feems much better founded; 
and the prefent writer labours hard to bring them forward to 
public notice. He calls loudly on philofophers to Ititen to the 
voice of truth; to embrace the doétrines which he and his 
friend have demontftratively proved to be true; and to renounce 
their own, which have, as demonftratively, been proved to be 
falfe and abfurd. He tells them, they will be unpardonable, if 
they do not receive the truth when it has been fo clearly point- 
ed out to them; and he boldly challenges them, as Dr. H. 
himfelf had done, to the field of controverfy: if no man takes 
up the gauntlet, it muft be for fear of being foiled: if no on 
anfwers him, he will confider it as an acknowlegement that he 
is unanfwerable. He invites the whole body of the Royal 
Society, to whom the treatife is dedicated, to enter into a dif- 
cuffion of it; and he drops a broad hint to them, that their 
character with pofterity will depend on their conduct on this 
occafion, Whether any individual will be bold enough to 
venture forth againft this formidable champion, we have our 
doubts: but we think we may venture to aflure him, that the 
Royal Society will not interfere in the affair; and if he reads 
the advertifement prefixed to all their annual volumes, he will 
perceive, that he might as well have appealed to the Houfe of 
Commons of Great Britain in Parliament aflembled, 
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The gentleman would, perhaps, be more likely to gain his 
point, by drawing upa connected view of his whole’ fyft 
detached from the refutations, criminations, and other hetero. 
geneous matters, which envelope and obfcure it. Philofopherg 
could then underftand and examine it with facility; they coulg 
judge how far it is, or is not, fupported by known f 
or by fuch new facts as the author might lay before them; and 
they could fee where its great ftrength or its weaknefg lies, 
We had attempted fomething of this kind ourfelves, and had 
beftowed no fmall labour on it: but we found it moft prudent 
to defift, left we fhould really mifunderftand fome of the author's 
doétrines, or be thought to have wilfully mifreprefented them, 
A thort example will explain our meaning. 

Fire, when free or uncombined, is, in the Harringtonian lan. 
guage, aZual fire or beat: when united with bodies by affinity, 
it is called fixed fire or phlogifton, and it cannot be fet free but 
by the affiltance of acid. Atmofpheric air confifts of @ mild acid, 
namely, the aereal acid or fixed air; a mild concentration of 
fixed fire; and water. In virtue of its acid and fire, it enters 
into true combuffion on the application of actual fire: but its 
own concentration of fire being mild, the heat produced js not 
intenfe, and the combutftion is limited; if it had a bigh con. 
centration of fire, combuftion, once begun, would fpread till 
the whole atmofphere was decompounded. Combuttible bodies 
have a bigh concentration of fire, and the atmofphere only fur. 
nifhes acid by which their fire is fet free. Nitre is analogous 
in compofition to air; for it confifts of an acid and an alkali, 
and the alkali confifts of fixed fire and water; and therefore 
nitre fupplies the place of air in combuttion. 

Now, if the only office of air in combuftion be to furnith 
acid, we cannot underftand why any air fhould be neceflary for 
the combuftion of bodies that abound with acid. We thought 
at firit, that the acid in thefe bodies might be united with their 
fire into a neutral ftate, and thereby rendered inaéfive: but, the 
author aflures us, that, in the air itfelf, the acid is neutralized 
by the fire, and yet that air is combuttible per /e, without the 
contact of any phlogiftic fubftance ; fo that (though he happens 
to be miftaken in the fact) the neutralization of the acid, ac- 
cording to him, can be no impediment to its agency in come 
buftion. Again, that the aereal acid, or fixed air, a fubftance 
fo remarkable for its property of extinguifhing combuttion, 
fhould be the primary agent in producing and /upporting com- 
bultion, appears to us unaccountable: but this acute philofo- 

pher has, doubtlefs, contrived means of counteracting its dele 
terious power, though all our attention has not been able to 
difcover in his book any intimation of fuch a corrective, nor of 
any 
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other principle exifting in the atmofphere, than fixed air, 


fit and waters Chi s. 
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Art. XVI. Salmagundi; a Mifcellaneous Combination of Origi- 
nal Poetry: confilting of Hlufions of Fancy; Amatory, Elegiac, 
Lyrical, Epigrammatical, and other palatable Ingredients. 4t0. 
pp-151- 78. 6d. Boards. Payne, &c. 1791. 


HAT favory Italian hotch-potch, the name of which has 

been corrupted by John Bull into Solomon Gundy, is de- 
fribed by Johnfon, in his DiGionary, as a compound of chop- 
ped meat, pickled herrings, onions, oil, vinegar, and pepper. 
Qur readers may hence expeét, from the fingular title of this 
book, to hear of a * combination’ of poetry, of various quali-+ 
ties, figuratively anfwerable to thofe of the above-mention- 
ed ingredients :—nor will they be wholly difappointed: for, 
in this literary falmagundi, they will be regaled with the 
CHOPPED MEAT of epigram, fong, and epitaph.—The fra- 
grance * of the ONION will be found in the courtfhip between a 
London barber and a fifh-girl ;—the PICKLED HERRING, with 
the PEPPER and VINEGAR, prevail in the heroic ballad of 
Joun W**#*Es ;—and the orx foftly and fmoothly flows in 
the amatory odes, and the elegies.——There are alfo a few 
pieces, which cannot, with propricty, come forward under 
any of thefe defcriptions, 

The poems, thus fancifully introduced to the notice of the 
public, have, [to drop the ludicrous idea which the ingenious 
author has ftarted in the out-fet of his title-page, and to {peak 
ferioufly of the general merit of the collection,] for the mott 
part, very confiderable merit ; and fome of them may boaft a 
great degree of excellence: under which diflinction we may 
point out the Amatory Odes, efpecially the third, which we 
think f{carcely inferior to any in Tibullus, Of the more divert- 
ing pieces, the long fatirical ballad on Mr. W***es, (which 
feems to have been written about the time of his obtaining 
an honourable and lucrative office in the city of London,) may 
ftand foremoft, in point of humour, and of the true dallad- 
glee :=myet, fo far as this performance may be viewed in the 
light of a party fquib, its merit may chance to fuffer fome 
abatement, in the opinion of many readers, who might, other~ 
wife, be difpofed to afford it a high degree of approbation. 
Mr. W. has, fortunately for himfelf, out-lived the inclination 





* We do not mean this in an unpleafant fenfe; for we declare 
to all the world, that we are extremely fond of onéons, whether in 
the form of falmagundi, {mother’d rabbit, or as the afual accom- 
Paniment of boiled tripe. 
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of the public to bear hard on him, on account of the excentrf. 
eitiesof former days.—-From this poem, we fhall fele& the au- 
thor’s droll exaggeration of the wonderful deeds of the Dragon 
of Wantley ; which are here, pleafantly enough, weighed in 
the balance with the exploits of the hero of Number Forty-five, 
and found wanting ! 


‘ The Dragon of Wantley churches ate, 

(He us’d to come on a Sunday,) 

Whole congregations were to him 

A difh of falmagundi: 

He gave no quarter, no not he, 

To clergymen or laymen : 

Crack’d ev’n the fexton’s jobberknowl, 
And fpoil’d him from faying Amen: 

He pouch’d the prebendaries all, 

Who ne’er gave him an ill word ; 
Snapp’d up the Dean, as fnug in his ftalf 
As a maggot in a filbert. 

The Corporation worhhipful 

He valu’d not an ace, 

But fwallow’d the Mayor, afleep in his chair, 
And pick’d his teeth with the mace. 

He brows’d on monumental brafs 

Fix’d in the walls o’th’ cloifters ; 

And fhoals of bawling chorifers 

He ate, like fcollop’a oytfters. 

He quarrel’d with the fteeple clock, 

And ate him while he was ftriking ; 
Bell-ropes he munch’d for chitterliogs, 
Though they wer’n’t fo much to his likinge 
‘Tomb-ftones and monuments he took 

For pills to cool his palate ; 

And cropt the church-yard yew-trees all— 
They ferv’d him for a fallad. 

The organ that fo loud did roar 

Devonr’d he in his frolic ; 

And batten’d on the bellows-blower, 

For he fear’d not the wind-cholic. 

To "fcape his facrilegicus maw 

This Dragon he gave none chance, 
But fwallow’d the knave that fet the ftave, 
And felt no qualm of confcience. 
Parfons were his black-puddings, and 
Fat Aldermen his capons ; 
And his tid- bits the colieétion plate 
Brimful of Birmingham halfpence. 
Clerks, Curates, Rectors, Bifhops, ate 
This Dragon moft uncivil ; 
And (but he never comes to church) 
He would have ate the devil. — 
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But the men of Aylefbury eiteem 
Joun W***es a greater rarity : 
‘They made him truttee for the fchool, 
And he {wallow’d op the charity. 
‘ Cuorvs. 
‘ Tonun W**xes he was for M----- -%, 
They chole him knighe of the fhire : 
He made a fool of Alderman Buti, 
Aud call’d Parfon Horne a liar.’ 

Although it appears, from a paflage in one of the pieces of 
which this agreeable mifcellany is compofed, that the author Is 
of the clerical order, he does net feem to reverence, nor f{pare, 
the paraphernalia of the church, much more than did the Dra- 
son of Wantley, when a ft opportunity offers for giving 
Madam a decent wipe; without, however, indulging either ma- 
lignity or rudenefs. We will prefent to our readers a tranf{cript 
of the lines to which we here allude: they are taken from the 
admirable Ode to Fancy: 


© O deign to cheer my humble cell! 
Thence grave parochial cares expel : 
Shield me from fwathed infanes’ {cream, 
And clouds of fuffocating fteam 
Thiat from the goflip’s bow! exhale, 
Mix’d with tobacco’s potent gale! 
From undertakers’ gloomy brows, 
From overfeers’ :mportant bows, 
From ruthlefs fexion’s jethal face, 
And beadles briftied o’er with lace! 
Shield me from Purttanic cant 
Of faded Maids, who matins haunt; 
.. And, lowering o’er each lonely pew, 
Ac once their tins and wrinkles rue! 
My tremoling ears, O Pancy, fave 
V'rom Sternhold’s inharmonious ttave! 
From the fad Brief’s anpitied tale, 
From expoficion, trite and ftale, 
And many an opiate inference ! 
Shield me from founds at ftrife with fenfe! 
From pedantry, of formal port, 
And confequence in cafloc fhort !’ 

As this is but a moderate volume, of 150 quarto pages, we 
truft the author has not here emptied his poetical budget. We 
hope to fee his Mufe again on the town, whenever fhe finds 
herfelf difpofed to gratify us: but we mutt not bid this pleafing 
writer good bye, [for the prefent,] without offering a friendly 
hint, to attend a little more carefully to his rhimes. In droll 
and humorous compofitions, efpecialiy thofe in which the old 
comic ballad is kept in view, much licence may be taken in 
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this refpeét; for in them elegance is feldom confulted : but in 
thofe verfes where melody, harmony, and correétnefs, are ex. 
pected, defective rhimes are intolerable. It is true, that thefe 
trappings of poetry are not eflentials. Genius may foar above 
them: but genius ought to bear in mind, that there are Jaws 
for decoration and fancy, as well as for utility and propriety. 
We fhall point out a few, from a greater number. which we 
have noted, of inftances of this flight imperfection, in fome of 
the pieces now before us, viz. 

Breathe — Heath, 

Emerging — Surgeon, 

Beneath — Death, 

Denies — Paradife, 

Mirth — Hearth, &c. &c. | 

Salmagundi is moft elegantly printed, by BENsLEY; and th¢ 
title-page is embellifhed with a beautiful vignette, drawn by 
Burney, of whofe admirable tafte we have with pleafure feen 
various {pecimens : the engraver is HkATH, who having been 
Jonger known to the approving public, to mention his name is 
fufficient. Gg 
. 





Art. XVII. The Hiffory of the late War in Germany, between the 
King of Pruflia, and the Emprefs of Germany and her Allies: 
containing the Campaigns of 1758, and 1759. With a correct 
Military Map of the Seat of War, and Plans of the Siege of Ol- 
mutz, and of the Battles of Zornfdorf, Hochkirchen, Paltzig, 
Cusaerfdorf, or Frankfurt, and Maxen, By Major General 
Lloyd, who ferved feveral Campaigns in the Anftrian Army. 
Publifhed from the General’s Manufcripts, under the Infpection 
of an Englifh Officer, and illuftrated with Notes, critical, hifto- 
rical, and explanatory. Vol. II. 4to. pp. 238. al. 1s. Boards. 
Egerton. 1790. 


ArT an interval of about twenty-five years, fince the pub- 

lication of the firft volume of this military hiftory *, the 
public is now gratified with the fecond, in which the author’s 
name is avowed ; and wkich is introduced by the following 
fhort preface : 

« The following fheets are printed from a manufcript in General 
Lloyd’s own hand writing, which he left nearly ready for the prefs. 
Little elfe was wanting than fupplying fome minutia of detail, 
fuch as orders of battle, ef cergra, and the neceflary topographical 
illuftrations ; thefe the Editor has furnifhed from the beft materials 
he could procure, and further than this he has nothing to boaft. 
The Authoi’s ftyle he has left as he found it, referring the Reader 
to the General’s own excufe for it, contained in his preface to the 





* See Rev. vol, xxxv. p. 31. and vol, Ixvi.. p. 275- ge 
rh 
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frft volume. With refpe& to the obfervations the Editor has ha- 
yarded in the notes, he has rather detailed the Author’s ideas than 
obtruded any of his own ; nor fhould he have ventured to do even 
that, but under the conviction, that truth and knowledge are to be 
produced only by difcuffion, like fire by collifion; and that by in- 
{piring a talte for military criticifm into his brother foldiers, he 
might render an effential fervice to his country, fince in correct- 
ing his ideas, they muft almoft neceflarily purify and enlarge their 
own.’ 

This is a fatisfa@tory account of the volume: but it affigns 
no reafon, nor any apology, for fo uncommon a delay in com- 
pleting a work of no very great extent. To a man in active 
life, as was General Lloyd, many accidents may retard the 
progrefs of a literary undertaking: but no man, who confults 
his literary intereft, fhould begin to publifh, till he has not 
only computed the extent of his plan, but has put the whole in 
a proper train to connect with the portion fent abroad, within 
reafonable time. The conneétion here is almoft loft, even to 


‘the memory of fuch purchafers of the firft volume as may yet 


exift; the reft are loft themfelves, and their books difperfed, 
and odd volumes not much regarded: this volume is therefore 
prefented to a new generation, great part of whom are to feek 
for the beginning of a work, their acquaintance with which 
commences at its clofe. 

In a colleétive view, General Lloyd has furnifhed fome va- 
Juable commentaries on the military operations of the greateft 
general of his time, the late hero of Pruffias and on thofe of 
his powerful antagonifts, The details are but dry newfpaper 
reading, without a reference to the plans: but the remarks on 
them are the interefting parts of the work to a military ftudent. 
On the publication of the former volume, we gave fome fpeci- 
mens of General Lloyd’s profeffional ideas: not, therefore, 
again to enter into events long fince paft, and not eafily de- 
tached from the general objects of a campaign, we fhall now 
prefent our readers with his remarks on the natural fituation of 
the King of Pruffia, as not being a temporary fleeting fubje& : 

* When I confider the King of Pruffia’s dominions, and obferve 
the figure of them, I find that the Oder is the great objeé&t he muft 
ever have in view. He has many ftrong places on it, though there 
is none in the center about Franckfurt, which I think a great fault, 
becaufe was there a capital fortrefs in that part, his dominions on 
that fide would be invulnerable; but even as things now are, no 
enemy can fix himfelf there, though he gained twenty battles. He 
Cannot feparate his army there, and had the Ruffians taken Cuoftrin, 
they muft have abandoned it, or loft their garrifon, had they lefe 
One there, for this reafon—the King can, from Silefia, Branden- 
burg, and Pomerania, bring one hundred thoufand men to Franck- 
fart in a fortnight, even in winter; the proximity of his ftrong 
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places, and the number of good towns, enable him to quarter many 
troops in a {mall extent of country. For thefe reafons the Ruffians 
and Aultrians in the yeur fixty, far from b ing able to keep Berlin, 
were extremely happy, after two days ftay, to get away, the one to 
Poland, and the other to Saxony, though undoudtedly they had 
together near fifty thoufand men. ‘T’his muft always be the cafe if 
you attack an enemy in the center of his dominions; whence it 
follows, that you muft begin at one or other of the extreme pro- 
vinces. In the cale before us every attempt from Lufatia or Silefia 
failed, and always will; wherefore the Reifians fhould have ad- 
vanced from the Viftvla along the fea-coaft to Colberg, and having 
taken it, which was a work of fifieen days, made a place of arms 
of it, and a genera! depot, which they could fupply from Poland 
by land, and from Rutlia by water. This operation being finifhed, 
they fhould have proceeded to the Oder, and poffefied al! the coun- 
try on the right of that fom Lancfberg on the War-ha to the fea, 
where half their army, and even all, being fupplied from Poland 
directly behind, and Colberg, might have taken their winter quar- 
ers. ‘The next campaign fupported by their fleet, in conjunction 
with the Swedes, or alone, they might have taken Stetiin, and the 
war was at an end, for Pomerania loit, and Brandenburg open, the 
King could not preterd to defend Silefia, with a Ruffian army im- 
mediately at his back, and in pofleffion of his capital, which ig 
fuch a fuppofition they might have taken and kept. ‘The Lower Oder, 
J mean from Franckfurt to the fea, is the weak part of the Praffian 
dominions ; happily for his Majefty fuch another confederacy may 
probably never happen again. ‘The Ruffians alone can never hurt 
him, and particularly now. The King of Proffia is raifing a con- 
‘fiderable fortrefs near Graudentz, on the right of the Viftula, which 
commands it.’ 
Conne&ed with the above remarks, are the refpeétive rules 
of condu& in carrying on offenfive and defenhve wars ; and 
thefe are comprized in ‘the following paflage : 


‘ The laft thing I have to obferve is, that the Pruffians, in their 
operations againft the Ruilians, have been too fond of fighting. 

* When you act offenfively you mult fight, and force thofe who 
oppole your march to give way, that you may proceed on your 
journey; but when on the cefenfive never run the hazard of a 
battle, becaufe if the enemy aéts cn a Jong line, you may undoubt- 
edly, by placing yourfelf on his flanks, force him to retire. The 
Praflians got the battle of Zorndorff; in ten days after, the Ruffians 
were as ttrong as ever; and the firft I am fore did not exceed 
twenty thoufand men. Ye: could the latter undertake nothing ; 
they even failed before Colberg: Why? becaufe they had no pro- 
vifions, and were forced to return to the Viftula before the bad 
weather fet in. ‘The following campaign the Ruflians gained two 
great battles on the banks of the Oder, affifted in the laft by the 
Auttrians under General Laudohn, from which neither they nor 
the Ruflians reaped any advantage; and having juft paffed the 
Oder, made a tour through Lufatia and Silefia into Poland, and 


having ruined the poor people, concluded this campaign ; which 
proves 
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proves that it was wrong to fight them. Thefe examples confirm 
our doctrine on the fubject we have treated in the firft volume, viz. 
that when you are on the defenfive you muft never oppoie the 
enemy in front, unleis (which fometimes may happen) you can take 
a capital pofition acrois his line of operations, which he can neither 
attack in front, nor by any motions on your flanks, force you to 
abandon, whicd was the cafe with the Emperor in the lait fhort 
war in Bohemia.’ 

Refpe&ting warfare in general, he obferves : 

‘ In the preceding volume we have faid, that the final fuccefs of 
a war mutt chiefly depend on the length and nature of the line 
of operation ; if this 1s well chofen and directed to fome capital ob- 
ject, fuccefs will in general attend it; but if ill chofen, victory it- 
felf will lead to nothing. 

‘ The line on which the Ruffians a&ted has its fource and origin, like 
all others, at the capital, unlefs the fovereign commands in perfon$ 
from thence generally ftores of different kinds are brought, as well 
as the orders by which the operations of the army are regulated ; 
for fovereigns, and their minifters, are too jealous of their power to 
confide it entirely to the general, however neceflary ; the circum- 
ftances in war are tranlitory and almolt inftantaneous, a general 
fhould therefore be invefted with every power, that he may avail 
nimfelf of them ; but that is not the cafe, and therefore we muft 
confider the court as the firft point of the line of operations; the 
fecond is, that where your depots are lodged; and the third, 
finally that point or place you intend attacking. It is evident, 
firft, that you cannot reckon on any fubfiftence, which may be col- 
lected between thefe two laft points, becaufe the enemy will, or 
ought to employ any means to carry it off, or deltroy it, which is 
eafily done, if he can take the field before you, and that your line 
is long, which of courfe makes your marches flow and tardy, and 
the more fo, if his places of arms enable him to canton a great 
number of troops in a {mall circumference efpecially, and your 
cantonments are extenifive; but fhould the enemy leave the country 
unmolefted, the whole refources you can draw from it, will be only 
ereen forage, fome cattle, &c. until Augult, when you may gee 
corn, and moreover horfes to fupply the wants of the army, tranf- 
port provifions, &c. but this fuppofes the moit exact difcipline, and 
no lefs exact probity, in paying abundantly for whatever the pea- 
fants furnifh, which circumitance is too much negletted in all 
armies, and much retards their operations, and very often forces 
them to quit the field without even attempting any thing. The 
Ruffian army fo far from endeavouring to-prelerve a country, on 
the contrary feem to make it their only ftudy how to deftroy ir, 
which they do fo effectually, that wherever they can p.netrate, they 
leave ita perfect defert, their fteps are marked with blood and de- 
folation. Hence it is that they cannot act for any time on a 
given line, or remain on any one {pot for a fortnight; when they 
advance a bundred miles from their depots, the trantports become fo 
Gificult, particalsrly when Autumn is ‘fet in, and no intermediate 
Gepois are Sormed by what they might collect ia the country as they 
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advanced, they are of courfe obliged to return home, and always by 
a different road, from that by which they advanced. 

‘ It is a certain rule, from which a general ought never to de. 
part, to fhorten continually as he advances his line of operation, 
by forming new depots behind him on ¢hat very line, and no where 
elfe, otherwife he cannot move at all, for if he do form fuch de- 
pots, if they are not placed on his line, the enemy will deftroy 
them, and put an end to his operations. When the line of opera- 
tion is determined, (and it always is, or may be fo,) why are de- 
pots formed any where elfe? why difperfed all round the country, 
as if intended to be given up to the enemy ? unlefs to enable 
the commiflary and contractors to make up a good account. The 
Auftrians always loft many of their great depots. In every cam- 
paign Prince Ferdinand loft more than he ought to have done, 
which not only walted immenfe fums, but what is more effential. 
retarded the operations of the army, and very often defeated fome 
well laid projeét, or enabled the enemy to execute what otherwife 
he would not have attempted. ‘Time is every thing in war, and 
nothing makes you lofe it fo much as delays, in receiving the ne- 
cefiary: fupplies ; the reader will forgive this digreffion on account of 
its very great importance. Secondly, the extreme length of the Ruf- 
fian line, makes it impoffible for them to carry with them artillery, 
ftores, and provifions for an army dettined to execute a capital en- 
terprife, which reduces all their operations to meer excurfions, and 
they are ftopped by the moft inconfiderable fortrefs: every attempt 
they made mifcarried in Turkey, excepting Bender, an old infigni. 
ficant place, defended without knowledge, and without valour. 
Chotzim, Ibrahilovu, and Georgewa, were attempted, but in vain ; 
the Ruflians were repulfed with great lofs by the Turks, and after- 
wards abandoned them for want of heavy artillery, ftores, and pro- 
vifions ; they like the Tartars are forced to ftop, change their route, 
or recur to violent and defperate means in attempting places ; 
without any breach or force to make any, they attempt to ftorm 
walléd towns; to facilitate which they begin with putting them on 
fire if they can, which fometimes fucceeds; when they meet men 
void of honour, ignorant, or timorous; but nine times out of ten 
they fail, which exafperates them, and renders them more cruel and 
ynmerciful towards thofe unhappy people who fall into their hands. 
The Raffian army has many of the cuftoms and manners of the Tar- 
tars without their velocity; they are maffive like the Europeans, 
but much flower, and undoubtedly lefs fcientific. Though I muf 
confefs that the men are excellent, and among the generals there 
are many who would do honour to any army in Europe. Marthal 
Romanzow is a man of great merit, and among his many good 
qualities as a general, he ftudies and knows the genius and charac- 
ter of his enemy. Prince Repnin will acquire honour if ever he 
commands an army; fo will Kamenfkoi and Soworow, and many 
more I could mention, for the reafons above ftated.’ 


The continual improvements that are making in the art of 
war, require every ftep and meafure to be fo duly weighed, 


and every precaution to be fo artfully taken, that where there 
is 
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is room to act, and counteract, few generals now catch each 
other at fuch a fault as to venture on decifive engagements. 
Hence the operations of armies will, more and more, be con« 
fined to marching, counter-marching, and fkirmifhing, to 
wait for advantages which each commander underftands his bu- 
finefs too well to afford, unlefs on occafions when, as our au- 
thor admits, * a general’s operations are not always to be tried 
merely by {trict principles of tactics ; other reafons of war, 
and powerful ones too, totally independent of thofe, will often 
operate irrefiftibly.” Independently of fuch incidental influences, 

rand armies, after manceuvering againft each other for whole 
campaigns, frequently retire, exhautted by hardfhips more than 
by encounters, Jeaving the country which they vifited, ftripped, 
if not defolated, as if by {warms of locufts :e=fo that, perfection 
in the art of war will, it may be hoped, fome time or other, 
teach princes to feel, if not to underftand, their own true in- 
terefts well enough, to decline the fruitlefs practice ; and the 


fooner this happens, the better. N 


an 





Art. XVIII. Lettres fur divers Endroit. de Europe, del’ Afie, Se. 
i.e. Letters written from different Places in Europe, Afia, and 


Africa, in the Years 1788 and 1789. By Alexander Bifani. 
8vo. pp.259. 5s. Boards. Jeffery. 1791. 


vs places, fo generally indicated in the above title-page, 
are Palermo and Agrigentum, in Sicily; Malta, Salonica, 
Athens, Smyrna, Conftantinople, Mycona, Gibraltar, ‘unis, 
Carthage, ‘Tripoli, Troulon, Leghorn, and Sardinia. 

From this lift of names, the reader will be enabled to judge 
what fort of entertainment he has to expect from a traveller on 
claffic ground, who is not unacquainted with the ancient hiftory 
of the countries which he vifited, who had accefs to the belt 
modern nurferies of information, and who has embellifhed his 
narrative by the fprightly graces of an eafy unaffected diction. 

M. Bifani’s work may be confidered as a {upplement to the 
performances of our moit agreeable travellers. His portraits are 
drawn from the life; and, like every copier of nature, he 
throws a fprinkling of novelty and variety over the tritene(s of 
his fubject. His account of Malta proves how little connetion 
there is between the diftinétion of a noble birth, and the far 
more honourable diftinélions of an ufeful life. 

‘ The Knights never awake from their lethargy of indolence, 
but to difpute fiercely with each other concerning their perfonal or 
national advantages. ‘The antipathy between the French and ita- 
lians is the fource of innumerable quarreis, which commonly ter- 
minate in duels, notwithftanding the fevere punifhments that, 


agreeably to the rules of the order, ought to be inflicted on the ag- 
lib 4 greilur. 
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greffor. For the labours of war, are now fubftituted the pleafures 
of the gaming-tadle, to which the greater part of the Knights are 
immoderatelvy addi€ed ; and by which many are deat, that is, 
many of thofe whole fortunes were not betore defperate. 

M. Bifan thinks this order, the appe silage of vanity, po- 
verty, and fuperttition, will not long tubfit and that, its re- 
venues being continually diminifhed by the saved utions like] 
to tuke p lace in manners and politics, the order muft finally 
perifn, with ut any external fhock, merely through its own 


innate debility. Gil 5 








Art, XIX. Poems: By Mrs. Robinfon, 8vo. pp. 223. One 
Guinea, in Boards. Bell. 1791. 
ys ingenious and celebrated lady has attracted the atten- 
tion of the public, both by her perfonal charms, and her 
mental accomplifhments; and who can withftand the united 
powers of beauty and of wit? To the FirsT every man bows, 
a willing flave; and to the enlivening fpirit of the LATTER, 
few, (it is to be hoped,) who enjoy the advantages of culti- 
vated fociety, are wholly infenfible: the poor Savage is out of 
the queftion. 

The fair writer of thefe poems has been, for fome time paft, 
known to the literary world underthe ailumed names of Laura, 
Laura Maria, and Oberon * ; and, in the 4th volume of 
our New Series, p. 223, we had the wea of commending, 
though not with unlimited praife, that remarkable eitufion of 
FREEDOM, which fhe entitled, dinfi va le Monde, though it 
was an Englifh poem. Many of the readers of that animated 
compliment to the genius of Mr. Merry looked on it, we 
doubt not, as a pleafing fpecimen of Mrs. R’s talents for poeti- 
cal compofition: but if people of tafte and judgment were im- 
prefied with a favourable idea of the poetefs, from the merits 
of that performance, (joined to thofe of the other productions, 
juft mentioned,) they will deem yet higher of our Englifh 
SAPPHO, after the perulal of the prefent volume; in which are 
fome pieces, equal, perhaps, to the beit apreonagi (fo far as 
the knowlege of them is come down to us, } of the Le/oian Dame, 
in point of tendernefs, feeling, poetic imagery, warmth, elegance, 
and above all, DELICACY OF EXPRESSION, in which our inge- 
nious countrywoman far excels al] that we know of the works 
of the Grecian SappHO.—We fhall tranfcribe her * Lines,’ 
addrefled * Zo him who will underfiand them?’ 


‘ Thou art no more my bofom’s FRIEND3 
Here muit the fweet delufion end, 





* Signatures to poems publifhed in the Oracce. 
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That charm’d my fen‘es many a year, 
Thro’ {miling aanmeens, winters drear.— 
O F riendfhip ! ! am | doom’d to find 
Thou art a phantom of the mind? 
A glittering fhade, an empty name, 
An air- born vifion’s vap rith fl ime ? 
And yet the dear neceiT fo long 
Has wak’d to joy my matin fong, 
Has bid my tears forget to flow, 
Chas’d ev’ry pain, footh’d ev’ry woe; 
‘That TrutTH, unwelcome to my ear, 
Swells the deep figh, recalls the tear, 
Gives to the fenfe the keeneft {mart, 
Checks the warm pulfes of the heart, 
Darkens my FaTe, and fteals away 
Each gleam of joy thro’ life’s fad day. 

‘ Brivarin, FAREWELL! I quit thy hore, 
My native country charms no more ; 
No puideto mark the toilfome road ; 
No ceftin’d clime, no fix’d abode ; 
Alone and fad, ordain’d to trace 
The valt expanfe of endlefs {pace ; 
To view, upon the mountain’s height, 
Thro’ varied thades of glimm’ring light, 
Ihe diltant land{cape fade away 
In the Jait gleam of parting day :— 
Or on the quiv’ring lucid ftream, 
To watch the pale moon’s filv’ry beam 5 
Or when, in fad and plaintive ftrains 
The mournful Pu1LomMEL complains, 
In dulcet notes bewanls her fate, 
And murmurs for her abfere: mate ; 
Infpir’d by syMPaATHY divine, 
I'll weep her wocs—FOR THEY ARE MINB, 
Driv’n by my FaTe, where’er I go 
O’er burning plains, o’er hills of faow, 
Or on the bofom of the wave, 
The howling tempeft doom’d to brave, 
Where’er my lonely courfe [ bend, 
Thy image fhall my tteps attend ; 
Each object | am doom’d to fee, 
Shall bid remembrance PicTURE THEE. 

Yes; I fhall view thee in each FLOW’Ry 

That changes with the tranfient hour; 
Thy wandering fancy I fhall find 
Borne on the wings of every winp ; 
Thy wild impetuous paflions trace 
O’er the white wave’s tempeituous {pace ; 
In every changing feafon prove 
An emblem of thy wav’ring LOVE. 

‘ Torn from my country, friends, and you, 
The world lies open to my view; 


New 
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New objeéts thall my mind engage ; 


J will explore th’ Historic page, : 
Sweet Poerry fhall foothe my foul ; Ss 
PuiLosopHy each pang controul : f 


The Muse I'll feek, her Jambent fire 

My foul’s quick fenfes thal] in{pire ; 

With finer nerves my heart fhall beat, 

Touch’d by Heav’n’s own PROMETHEAN heats 
Iratvia’s gales fhall bear my fong A 


In foft-link’d notes her woods among ; 
Upon the blue hill’s mifty fide, 


Thro’ tracklefs deferts, wafte and wide, m 
O’er craggy rocks, whofe torrents flow mi 
Upon the filver fands below. C 
Sweet land of metopy ! ’tis thine a 
The fofteft paflions to refine ; in 
Thy myrtle groves, thy melting ftrains, Ai 


Shall harmonize and foothe my pains. 
Nor will I caft one thought behind, 
On foes relentlefs, rrignps unkind ; 


I feel, I feel their poifon’d dart er 
Pierce the life-nerves within my heart ; fo 
*Tis mingled with the vital heat, the 
That bids my throbbing pulfes beat ; in! 
Soon fhall that vital heat be o’er, 
Thofe throbbing pulfes beat no more ! ad 
No—lI will breathe the fpicy gale ; we 
Plunge the clear ftream, new health exhale * ;— At 


O’er my pale cheek diffufe the rofe, 
And drink oBL1IVION to my woes,’ 


The fplendid lift of fubferibers to this very elegant volume, | 





[printed by Bell, in his beft ftyle of neatnefs,] fufficiently in- pe 
dicates the particular attention paid to this lady, and to the adt 
produGiions of her elegant pen, in the world of tafte and pri 
fafhion.—A beautiful print of the fair authorefs, from a paint. of 
ing by Sir Jofhua Reynolds, is given by way of frontifpiece. ¢ rs 
. a ple 
f 

MONTHLY CATALOGUE |] 
For DECEMBER, 1791. S 
MEDICAL. fo 


Art. 20. Fatiis extra Uterum Hifforia, &c. The Hiftory of a Cafe of be 
Extra-uterine Conception, with Inductions and Queries. IIJuitrated 





| with Engravings and Explanatory Outlines. By Henry Krohn, od 
M.D. &c. Folio. pp. 20, 11. 1s. Nicol. 1791. the 
H1s is a fplendid publication : the types, paper, and engravings, fra; 

are particularly beautiful, am 

— dan 


* Should it not have been izhale ? 
5 The 
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The fubje&t of the cafe was a woman, above thirty years of age. 
she died when fhe was fuppofed to be in the feventh month of her 
regnancy- On diffection, a female foetus was found, weighing 
spout four pounds and a half avoirdupois. This was contained ina 
gc, which, on examination, was thought to be the ovarium; as, 
on the moit accurate infpection, no left ovarium could be found.— 
For farther particulars, we refer to the publication. & 


Art. 21. na Effay on the Vitality of the Blood. By James Corrie, 
M.D. 8vo. pp. 100. 28.6d. Ellorand Kay. 1791. 
This long difquifition is intended to prove that the blood of ani- 
mals is poflefled of a living principle. Without entering into argu- 
ments concerning this theory, we may venture.to predict, that Dr, 
C.’s labours will not gain many converts to his party; nor give 
much additional conficence to thofe, who may be already engaged 


in his caufe. 


Art. 22. 4 Treatife on the Strangles and Fevers of Horfes: with a 
Plate reprefenting a Horfe in the sraccenrs, flung. By Thomas 
Profier. S8vo. pp. 142. 38 Od. fewed. Grant. 1790. 

Mr. Proffer has employed himfelf more in animadvertiag on the 
errors of others, than in giving a plain hiftory of his own practice : 
fo much is this the cafe that, in treating of the ftrangles, he nei- 
ther gives us a fatisfaftory account of the nature of the difeafe, nor 
infruéts us how to cure it, 

The remainder of the pamphlet, if we except that part which 
advifes us to fling horfes in the ftaggers, contains nothing that is 
worthy of particular attention in our Review. 


Art. 23. Effays on Fra&ures and Luxations. By John Aitken, M.D, 
Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons, &c. &c. Iiluftrated 
with eleven Plates. 8vo. pp. 173. 43. Boards. Cadell. 1790. 
From the promifes, fo confidently made in the preface, we ex= 
&ed to derive greater advantages from this treatife, than we have 

alually reaped. The author’s attention appears to have been 
principally direfted to the invention of machines to retain the ends 
of bones, obliquely fractured, in a proper fituation ; and he feems 
tohave been fuccefsful in adapting them to particular cafes, where 
the treatment was difficult: but he is too fond of their ufe: com- 
plex machines, and thefe are fuch, are feldom neceflary, and ought, 
ifpofible, to be avoided. With refpeé to the ftructure and manage- 
ment of his machines, as they cannot be explained without the 
plates, we muft refer to the book. 

As this part of the work chiefly engaged the Doé&tor’s thoughts, 
fo it is the bet: but we meet with nothing of the ‘ fimplicity in doc- 
trine, and perfpicuity in ftyle,’ that 1s mentioned. It can neither 
be called a very fimple nor a very intelligible method of accounting 
forthe occafional fragility of bones, to fay that the venereal, fcor- 
butic, and other difeafes, vitiate the gluten and marrow of the bones: 
that this vitiation generates acrimony, and acrimony produces the 
fragility in queftion !—We wave, however, farther cenfures on un- 
meaning words, which are harmlefs, to notice a practice, which is 
dangerous: we mean the ufe of the mechanical powers, as they are 

here 
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here recommended, in reducing diflocations: nor is the mere Ready 
exertion of powers, which may be calledimmenfe, fufficient in th, 
author’s opinion ; they are to be affifted by © jerks of any deoree 
to deftroy concretions, or other obitacles.? The defcription of ie 
jerking ambe is, indeed, more horrid than any thing that we have 
feen io any of the old furgeon’s magazines of torturing engines; 
than the rack of Procrultes ; or than, perhaps, 


nN the 


Quscqguid habent teloruin armamentaria cel:. 
Other parts of the e‘liy on luxations are vague and inexplicit; 
particularly thofe which treat of cillocasions of the fhoulder and 
ancle joints, No accurate defcription is given of the different fitua- 
. : . 1 . . ; ; Rs 
tions of the head of the bone in the former caie, nor of the different 
modes of extention in confequence neceflary for its reduction; and 
“ ¥ 7 . a ? . e . ae 

no mention is made of the diflocation of the latter, accompanied with 
frakture of the fibula. The ttyle cf thefe eflays is far from being 
. nd ° r " . . e ie 
fimple or perfpicuous: * To regale a patient with an alternatiog 

7 f . 7; ret ° 
of pofture,’ and fimilar expreflions, frequently occur. ‘The print. 
ing is likewife very inaccurate: for it isimpofliole to fuppofe that 
the repeated errors, 1n uling anatomical and other terms, could or}. 

inate with the author. 
: C. 


/ ay - ° en . 7 a . . . 
Art. 24. The Utility of Medical Elefricity illuffrated, in a Series of 


‘ates, and Practical Odfervations: tending to prove the Superi- 
ority of Vibrations to every other Mode of applying the Eleétric 
Fluid. by Francis Lowndes, Medical EleGtrician. 8vo. pp. 46, 
is. Johnfon. 1791. 

The occafional ufe of electricity in removing difeafes, is here ats 
tefted by a reference to cafes, which admit no abftraét, and require 
no remark. Ny 

NAVAL AFFAIRS, : 


Art. 25. A Letter to the Right Hon. the Earl of Sandwich, on the 
actual State of the Matter’s Mates, Midthipmen, Inferior Off. 
cers, and Seamen of his Majefty’s Navy; their Wives, Chil- 
dren, E.xecutors, and Jegal Reprefentatives; wherein the Power 
of the Bifhops and Ordinaries, in granting Probates of Wills, and 
Letters of Adminiftration, is confidered: the whole tending to 
fhew, that the Statute of the 26th Geo. III. Cap. 63. intitled, 
«© An Act forthe further preventing Frauds and Abufes attending 
the Payment of Wages, Prize-money, and other Allowances due 
for the Service of Petty Odicers and Seamen, on board any of 
his Majefty’s Ships,” is impracticable, and highly injurious. By 
T. Evans, Attorney at Law. 8vo. pp. 120. 2s. 6d. Ridg- 
way. 1791. 

The late act, mentioned in thé above title, and which is recited 
at large in the letter, is reprobated, as requiring formalities in 
making feamen’s wills, which their uncertain circumftances fre- 
quently rencer it impofiible to fulfil ; and afterward, in proving them, 
which the ignorance of the parties will find equally vexatious and 
inefrectual, in recovering their {mall properties. A cafe is related, 
extremely hard in the refult; which, as it comes before the public 
wiia the function of the writer’s name, will difpofe every reader «@ 
wis 
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af at may he taken up by fome friend to juftice, 
of to much confeg ence to be over-awed and bafiled in a pratie- 


worthy undertaking, \ 


ARTS, &. © 


Art. 25. An Effay on the Art of Dying, adapted to the general 
Ule and Information cf al] Clafles ot People. By James Martin, 
Sik Dyer, Canterbury. Svo. pp. 24. 6d. Martin, Grace- 
church-lireet. 

This publication may be vfeful to all thofe good houfewives who 
defire to have any garments new dyed. It does not, however, teach 
them foe to dye, bet avsat they may expect the dyer to perform ; 
what new colcurs a garment of any § given colour and materials will 
or will not take, and in what colour it will Look bef ; ; what {pecies 


of manufacture (with refpedct to thread and weaving,) is molt favour- 
; and in what cafes the dye 


able, or otherw:fe, for receiving dyes ; 

vill or will not be communicaced to the dining. Mr. Martin chats 
with the ladies, on mee fubje&s, agreeably and fenfibly enough ; 
and concludes with a Aint ro the dyers about the faded parts of cur- 
tains, which cannot, it feems, be made to take exaétly the fame 
dye with the reit; and therefore he adviles to palliate the imperfecg 
uon by rubbing them wich coloured crayons. Chis. 


FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


Art. 27. i Letter Jiro the Abbé Ra;nal to the National Afimbly of 
p ine @ Su ye dt of the Revolution, and the Philofophical 
Princip! le es which leg to it. Reprinted from a correé&t Copy of the 
origina! Letter read in the Affemb! y onthe 31ft May 1791; and 
now firft publitied in England; witha aithful Tranflation, and 
fome prefatory Obfervations, by the Tranflator of Rouffeau’s So- 

Gal Con raét. With the origina! French. To which is added 
the Declaration of the Chevalier B:ntinaye on the Refignation of 
his Commifion and Peniion. 122zm0. pp.go. 2s. Robin- 
fons. 179i. 

All that we learn from this peblication is, that the Abbé Raynal, 
likeevery other humane man, fee - h limd olf much hurt at thofe dif- 
orders and tumeltuary outrages, ch attended the French Revo- 
lution; and that, like Mr. Boke. rey admires ** grand {welling 
feauments of liberty,” and ** rhetorical common places in praife of 
freedom,’ while they decorate the page, erg g ild the oratory, of the 
declaimer, but lofes all his affection for then, when reduced to 
practice, and tran{pla anted into common life. 

The Chevalier De ! la Bintinaye, who was fecond in command on 
board of the Surveillante frigate, when fhe engaged the Quebec, 
and who loft an arm in the action, thinks that his merit and fers 
vices have been neglected ; a and that his character and conduct in 
quitting France have been afperfed. In vindication of himleéf, 
therefore, and in defence of the privileges of Brittany, and of the 
nghts of the church, be difcharges what, perhaps, he may think 
@ prece of great ordnance againit the Revolution: but what the 


Revolutioniits themfelyes probably confider as a mere pop-gun. “Peay. 


6 Art, 
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Art. 28. Lettre d’un Democrate, Partifan de la Revolution, aux Arifie 
theocrates Frangais. Septieme Edition. A Orléans. 8vo.. pp. { 
as. Reprinted at London for Stace and Maids, Haymarket 
1791. 
nbs writer tells us, that, after living for fourteen years in yo. 

luntary exile, in order to efcape the vengeance of a defpotic mini. 

fter, whom he had offended by {peaking rather flightingly of his 
facred character ; he was induced to return to his native country, by 
the unexampled Revolution which he here celebrates. He repre. 
fents himfelf, on his return, as dining at a tavern where fome of 
the anti-revolutionifts were affembled, and were ex patiating on what 
they called the ruin of their country. After hearing their argu. 
ments, as fummed up by a man cf the gown, and a man of the 
fword,—an Abbé, and a Knight of Sr. Louis,—he, on two fuccef. 
five days, replies to every thing that had been urged; and, with 
much vivacity, and competent knowlege and ability, vindicates the 
Revolution. This forms the fubftance of the pamphlet; which, 
though it abounds more in that brilliancy which often diftinguithes 
the productions of our lively neighbours, than in that folidity which 
is more fuitable to an Englifh tafte, will be perufed with confider. 
@ble pleafure by all thofe readers who are on the fame fide of the 
queftion with the author. Pear. 


Art. 29. Fragment of a Prophefy lately difcovered in the Cell of a 
French Hermit ; containing aivers Matters relating to the prefent 
Difturbances in Europe. Faithfully tranflated from the Original, 
by a Convert from the Society for Revolutions. 8vo. pp. 60. 
2s. Shepperfon and Reynolds. 1791. 

This champion attacks the liberty-boys with a two-edged fword; 
text and notes; wit and argument: but his weapon is not fitted to 
do much execution with either edge. One is not keen enough to 
enter the tough hide of a reformer; and the other has been fo hack. 
ed by the adverfaries of former combatants, who have ufed the ver 
fame inftrument, that it is become more like a faw than a {word. 0 


Art. 30. 4 Letter to a Member of the National Affembly ; containing 
Remarks qn the Proceedings of that Legiflative Body ; Strictures 
on the political Doétrines of Mr. Burke and Mr. Paine; anda 
View of the Progrefs of the Britifh Conftitution. 8vo. pp. 41. 
1s. 6d. Jordan. 1791. 

This writer, though a zealous, is not an indifcriminate, panegyrift 
of the French Revolution. He is a warm friend to liberty: but 
he claims and afferts, as every friend to liberty fhould do, the privi- 
lege of thinking for himfelf. He praifes the French for not efta- 
blifhing a democracy ; * which tho’ /peculatively the bef,’ he fays, 
* is pra@ically the worft form of government.’ He evinces this afler- 
tion from a fhort examination of the moft eminent republics that 
have exifted in the world. He condemns the abolition of all titles 
of nobility ; and he greatly approves of taking away the right of 
making war and peace from the monarch. 

The ftri€tures on Mr. Barke are fenfible and liberal: but 
the praife of Mr. Paine is, we think, carried rather too far. pe 
readers 
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waders may judge of the manner in which this letter is written, by 
the following fhort {pecimen, which, at the fame time, contains a 
‘wt obfervation : 

‘ Mr. Burke has been dignified by the title of philofophers the 
spplication of this term is very loofe and indefinite: there are fome 

hilofophers (and Mr. Burke now appears to be one of the number) 
who, to obtain applaufe, are fond of exalting liberty in the ab- 
frat; but when it is improved from a principle into an exiffence 5 
when it is worfhipped as a living deity, and the joyful fhouts of an 
sdoring people dillurb the repofe of lazy {peculation, thefe ver/a- 
tile* philofophers iffue forth to decry the unexpeéted ceremony : 
with affeted horrour they call it idolatrous, and haltily recant from 
the doctrines they formerly profefled to believe, but which they 
never fincerely intended to vindicate.’ 

Whether Mr. Burke wilt be con:ented to be enrolled among the 
fet of verfatile philofophers, we know not: but it is pretty clear 
that he would not wifh to be numbered among the fect of modern 
philofophers, from the defcription that he has given of thele lait, in 
his “* Letter to a Member of the National Aflembly.” See Rev. 


New Series, vol. v. p. 322. Pear. 
POETRY. 


Art. 31. Mifcellancous Poems, by the Reverend Luke Booker, Minifter 
of St. Edmund’s, Dudley, Worcelterfhire. Small 8vo. pp. 167. 


Sewed. Rivingtons. 
To be pleafed with no produdtions in literature, excepting with 


| thofe of the firft order, betrays a degree of faftidioufnels, which, in 


areader, is indifcreet, becaufe it deprives him of fome enjoyment, 
and, in a Critic, is unfair, becaufe it withholds from merit, of 
whatever degree, its deferved tribute of praife. The author of 
thele poems may not be entitled to rank witha MiLTon, nor with a 
THomson: but he is not on this account to be configned to obli- 


vion with the herd of fcribblers, with whom rhyme and poetry are 


fynonymous terms. 

However deficient thefe poems may appear, to a reader of corre& 
tafte, in original invention and creative fancy, they muf not be 
denied the praife of natural and tender fentiment, unaffeéted lan- 
guage, and a flow of verfification, by no means inharmonious. 
The firlt and principa! poem, ‘ The Highlanders,’ intended to ex- 
hibit an affecting picture of the negleéted poverty and wretchednefs 
of many of the inhabitants of North Britain, is truly pathetic: it 
was firft publifhed in 1787; and an account of it will be found in our 
77th volume, p. 439. ‘Io the extraéts already given from th:t 
poem, we fhall here add a pleafing example of our author’s talent 
for defcribing fcenes of diftrefs, contained in the following lines, 
which we have extracted from a defcriptive poem, of confiderable 
length, entitled ‘* Knowle Hill :” 


_— <nee nee 





* * In what other way can we account for the {peeches delivered 
by Mr. Burke in feveral parliamentary queltions ; and for the Abbé 
Raynal’s late defertion of the fentiments in favour of liberty, which 


ae fo plentifully {cattered in his writings 2’ 
* Great 
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© Great Luminary *! lovely tho’ thou feem’ft 
To me, and tho’ around thefe waving plains 
Profufion lavughs,—there are, alas! who view 

Thy beams with anguilh,—friendlefs and in want, 

‘ In foe lone field (cheir bed the cdewy grafs, ~ 
Their cov’sing fome incumbent hedge row tree, 
Thro’ which the Moon wept at their wretchednefs) 
They pafs’d the recent Night; or, haply led 
By keen Neceflizy at Ev’ning’s clo fe 
‘To fome proud manfioa ; long they importun’d, 
With clammy lips, an heedleis rich man’s boon ; 
Till, worn and faint, they laid their watery cheek 
On the cold fone, and wifh’d it were their tomb! 
Thence driv’n, at thy firft blufh, mild pitying Morn! 
Toey lift an eye,—a pleading eye to Heav’n ; 

And as they view thy Glories, figh to meet 
Another Day without its needfal food ! 
—Prote& them, Mercy !?— 

A fimilar caft of fentiment, eniivened with feveral picturefque 
touches, runs through this poem, and renders it, notwithftandin 
fome profaic lines, a pleaftng production. ‘The author has given 
only the firit of thefe books, under the title of § Morning:’ but he 
intimates an intention of completing the defign of adding * Noon,’ 
and ‘ Evening.’ 

The volume contains, befide the poems already mentioned, feve- 
yal fmaller pieces, devotional, fentimental, and humourous; the 
writer’s attempts in the two former kinds are more fuccefsful than 
in the latter. ¥. 





Art. 32. The Melancholy Cataftrophe of Peter Pindar, E/g. Being 
Two Odes in Repty to Pindar’s Attack upon Paine; with a Re- 
volution Song. Embeliifhed with a capital Caricature of a Peep 
into Bethlehem. By Peter Fig, Efg. F. R. S. &c. gto. pp. 17. 
1s. 6d. Hamil: On. 17QGl. 

Having learnt of Veter Pindar, Efq;—as appears from fome faint 
marks of imitation, to brandith the poetical quarter-ttaff, ’Squire 
Fig (gracelefs eli!) levels a blow at the head of his matter. Mif- 
ivg, however, his aim, P. P. remains unhurt. 

By ‘ Melancholy Cataitrophe,’ ’squire Fig [fome grocer, belike,] 
alludes to ?. P.’s confinement in Bedlam, whither he is fent by 
this caftigator, in company with poor Mr. B—ke. 

Mr. Fig profeiies a warm attachment to the caufe of freedom, 
with refpect to which he confiders Mefirs. Burke and Pindar as 
afofiates: but if he be not better fkilled in politics than he is in 
poetry, no party, we apprehend, will be forward to accept him as 
its champion. 


Art. 33. The Miller’s Yale: from Chaucer. 4to. pp.27. 2% 
Kidgway. 1791. 

The licentia pottica has, in all ages, trefpaffed not only on 

grammar, but oa decorum. Old Chances” s tranfgreifions of this 





¢‘ #* The Sun.’ 


Jatter 
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latter kind, in his Canterbary Tales, are too grofs for modern po- 
litenefs; and his former imitators have taken more care to preferve 
his jeft, than to conceal his indelicacy. Whether the prefent 
writer, who is certainly not without talents for verfification, has ex- 
a@tly dreffed up this old difh to the tafte of the prefent time, we 
fhall not pretend to determine. EZ. 


Art. 34. O0none to Paris: an Epiftle of Ovid. To which is added, 
An Elegy of Shenftone, tranflated into Latin Elegiac Verfe, 
Svo. pp. 31. Is. Lewis. 1790. 

Thefe tranflations are not without merit: they are, however, too 
diffufe, and, in fome inftances, not fufficiently faithful to the origi- 
nals. The Englith verfion from Ovid is fuperior to the Latin tranf{- 


lation of Shenitone’s celebrated Elegy on e/). co. 


Art. 35. 4 poetical Exiftle from Marie Antoinette, Queen of France, 
to Leopold II. Em »eror of Germany. By Thomas Atkinfon. 
fvo. pp.18. 48s. Hamilton. 1791. 

Mr. Atkinfon is very defirous that the fentiments, contained in 
thefe pages, fhould not be confidered as his, but as coming from 
the Queen of France; and we fufpect, that the Queen of France, 
were fhe to read them, would be as anxious to refer them back 
again, as the fole property of Mr. AtKinfon. Co. 


Art. 36. Congal and Fenella: a Tale. In two Parts. 8vo. pp.68, 
2s. Dilly. 1791. 

—Related in the ballad-ftanza, which, of all kinds of verfe, is 
tianufactured with the greateft facility; witnefs Dr. Johnfon’s 
homourous fpecimen: 

«* T put my hat upon my head, 
And walk’d into the Strand, 
And there I met another man, 
Whofe hat was in his hand.” 

Our author, from his motto, (nec lufiffe pudet,) feems to have had 
this idea of it. He confiders this tale rather as the playfulnefs, 
than as the labour, of his Mufe. In reviewing it, we are not to 
cenfure the author becaufe he has not produced an Epic poem. He 
has imitated his predeceffors in the ufe of expletives, and in draw- 
ing Out a thought through many lines. Some parts, however, of 
his Congal and Fenella, are pleafing and affecting ; and, to many 
readers, it will, no doubt, afford pleafure. 

‘ The ufurpation of Macbeth,’ fays the advertifement, © well 
known by the immortal pen of Shakefpeare, gave rife to this tale, 
tis an epifode in that hiftory; and the fcene is placed on the claffic 


banks of the Spey, in Scotland.’ Moo-y. 


Art. 37. The Colle&s of the Church of England, imitated in Verfe; ta 
which is fubjoined, The Happy Man. By John Rufher, Charl- 
bury, Oxon. 4to. pp. 85. 18. 6d. Robinfons. 1790. 

As Mr. Rusher informs us that he has been encouraged, by feveral 
eminent fchoolmafter:, to hope that this verfification of the Colleéts 
may be of infinite ufe, efpecially to young perfons; and that they 

Rev, Dec, 1791, li are 
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are fuited to the moft ‘ indigent capacity ;’ we recommend to him 
not to ftop fhort, but, as he finds the church fervice fo fufceptible 
of poetic graces, to go through the whole Book of Common Prayer, 
and the Thirty-nine Articles: a labour which will exalt him to 
rank as a meet aflociate with thofe tranfcendant laureats of the 
church, Thomas Sternhold and John Hopkins. After this free 
approbation and friendly advice, we are truly forry to fufpect Mr, 
john Rufher of plagiarifm, in the fecond paragraph of his preface; 
which appears to be a parody of a paffage in the Quaker’s Grace, 
written by that profane wit, Tom Brown, of eccentric memory, 
Let our readers judge: 
Tom Brown. 

‘* Water us young shrubs with the dew of thy blefling, that we 
may grow up into tall oaks, and live to be fawed out into deal 
boards, to wainfcot thy New Jerufalem.” 

John Ruhher. 

¢ What heavenly fruit may be expected from thus planting the 
fertile foil of the infant mind with comprehenfive prayer! which, 
if watered with the Divine bleffing, will continually grow, take 
deep root, and can never be eradicated ; but even, when lopped by 
the broad axe of death, will break out more abundantly in praife 


and adoration, and flourifh through a glorious eternity.’ N. 


Art. 38. The Epitaph Writer; confiting of upwards of Six Hundred 
original Epitaphs, moral, admonitory, humourous, and fatirical; 
numbered, claffed, and arranged, on a new Plan; chiefly defigned 
for thofe who write or engrave In{criptions on Tombftones. Partl. 
contains general Epitaphs of two and four Lines each. Part II. 
Epitaphs on various Charaéters and Relations in Life, as Fathers, 
Mothers, Hufbands, Wives, Young Men, Young Women, In- 
fants, and a great Variety of moral and religious Characters. 
Pare III. humourous 2nd fatirical Epitaphs, defigned as Satires on 
Vice and Folly. ‘To which is prefixed, An Effay on Epitaph 
Writing. By John Bowden. 12mo, pp:1i60. 2s. 6d. Sael, 
1791. 

Every one to their tafte;—Mr. John Bowden’s mind hovers con- 
tinually over the grave, for which he provides couplets and ftanzas 
by wholefale; asa flop-taylor makes coats, waiftcoats, and breeches, 
of all fizes and patterns, ready for chance cuftomers. What might 
not Mefirs. John Bowden and John Rufher accomplifh, by uniwng 


their congenial powers! N. 


Art. 39. Animal Magneti/m, a Ballad: with explanatory Notes 
and Obfervations: containing feveral curious Anecdotes of Ani- 
al Magnetifers, ancient as well as modern. By Valentine A6- 
‘fonus, Efq. Author of the Commentary on the firft Aphorifm of 

Hippocrates. 8vo. ppv44. 1s. Johnfon. 1791. 

This pamphlet contains fome good ridicule on a fubjeét, which 
is juftly rendered ridiculous: but where quackery is concerned, 
nothing feems to open the eyes of the good people of this country; 
or they might furely have learned to avoid impoftors who, in France,’ 


have been ignominioufly expofed, and hunted ous of the —* : 
ome 
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Some curious particulars, relating to the hiftory of the famous 
Mr. Valantine Greatrakes, add to the amufement which may be 
gained from thefe pages. ©. 


Art. 40. The Triumph of Infidelity: A Poem. Suwuppofed to be 
written by Timothy Dwight, D.D. of Greenfield in Connetti- 
cot. 8vo. pp. 27. 6d. Matthews. 1791. 

Suppoled to be written by a Dottor of Divinity! Surely it is a 
miftake! It cannot be, that the malignant fpirit, which is breathed 
out in thefe lines again all who do not bear the badge of orthodoxy, 
fhould have refided in the bofom of an eminent Chriftian divine: 
but, Timothy Dwight, D. D. &c. founds very like fiction. We 
hope that this is the cafe. E 


SCHOOL-BOOKS, 


Art. 41. The Pra&ical Geography for the Use of Schools; with an 
Epitome of Ancient Geography, and an Introdudion to the 
Science of the Globes. By J. Ouifeau, A. M. 8vo. pp. 146. 
2s.6d. Half bound. Law, &c. 1791. 

Of fuch elementary compendiums as the prefent, there is noend: 
every ichoolmatter compiles for his own ufe, as he has an undoubt- 
ed right to do; and fo far as his method and compotitions may be 
adopted abroad, fo far his profeflional credit is extended. Thofe 
who want manuals of this kind, have abundant opportunity to pleafe 
their fancy, for the diftinétions between them are felcom material, be- 
yond the decifion of the refpective writers, or the difference of price. 


POLITICS and POLICE. N. 


Art. 42. Patrioti/m and the Love of Liberty defended. In two Dia- 
logues. By the Hon. John Somers Cocks, M.P. 8vo. pp. 
60. 1s. 6d. Faulder. 1791. 

We have read thefe two dialogues with confiderable pleafure. 
They are the produétion of a found head and a good heart. The 
foundations on which they are reared, are the maxims, that our 
duty is our trueft intereft; that virtue is but another name for hap- 
pinefs; and that rational and well-regulated liberty is tne legiti- 


mate parent, both of pure morals and of folid blifs. Pear. 


Art. 43. Addrefs to the Englife Nation. Tranflated from the French 
of J. P. Rabaut de St. Etienne. 8vo. pp. 23. 1s. Johnfon. 
1791. | 
This addrefs, from one of the moft diftinguifhed ornaments of 

the late National Afflembly, befpeaks a head, and a heart, worthy 

of the reprefentative of a great nation; worthy of a Chrittian; 
worthy of a Proteftant! This pattern co his brethren of the church, 
talls on the Englith nation to follow the example of his own coun- 
ltymen, in revouncing all offenfive war, and to unite with them in 
their efforts to banifh from the earth that deftrudt:ve peitilence; the 
bane and the difgrace of the world; and to accelerate the bleffed 
day, when ** nation fhall no more rife up again nation, when 
they fhall not learn war any more; but fliall convert their fwords 
into ploughthares.”” We hope that Britons will not be deaf to fuch 
‘benevolent call, 
liz Whatever 
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Whatever may be the reception of this generous and humane ad. 
drefs, or whatever may be the influence of the great example fet us 
by our neighbours, it muft always redound to the honour of France 
to have taken the lead in fo goodacaufe. Well fays this writer, 
© It became one of thofe nations of the earth, which had been moft 
exhaufted by the fever of ambition, to be the firft to recover from it, 
and to renounce thefe deliberate outrages ;’—and well fings the poet 
too, 

War’s a game, which, were their fubjects wife, 
Kings would not play at. Nations would do well 

_ 'T’ extort their truncheons from the puny hands 
Of heroes, whofe infirm and baby minds 
Are gratified with mifchief; and who fpoil, 





Becaufe men fufter it, their toy—the world. Pear. 


Art. 44. Defence of the Rights of Man; being a Difcuffion of the 
Conclufions drawn from thofe Rights by Mr. Paine. 8vo. pp. 
34- 4s.6d. Evans. 1791. 

Morro. ‘* What in my fecret foul is underftood, 
; My words jhall utter, and my deeds make good.” 
Iliad ix. 408. 
If the author underftands nothing better than this, in his fecret 
foul, we would advife him, as friends, to utter no more of it; for 
no deed, fhort of a miracle, can ever make fuch effufions good, 


Art. 45. Letters to Thomas Paine, in Anf{wer to his late Publication 
on the Rightsof Man. By a Member of the Univerfity of Cam- 
bridge. 8vo. pp. 64. 18. 6d. Pridden. 1791. 

Thefe letters are more to be commended for their moderation and 
ood fpirit, than for the importance of the particular topics treated, 
or for the elegance of manner, or the weight of argument, with 
which they are difcuffed. The attack is chiefly carried on againft Mr. 

Paine’s outworks ; fometimes with good effect, but not always with 

that fuccefs, with which, probably, the author flatters himfelf ; and 

which will never be attained by one who is ‘ too indolent to take 
pains.’ 

Att. 46.  Britifh Freebolder’s Addre/s to his Countrymen, on Tho- 
mas Paine’s Rights of Man. 8vo. pp. 23. 6d. White. 1791. 
«© The proof of the pudding,” fays this Freeholder, ** is in the 

eating’ Iffo; this, which is here ferved up, is a very bad pud- 

ding indeed. We qveftion if the meaneft cook’s fhop in London 
could match it. It taftes to us like what is vulgarly defcribed by 
the words, ** chopt hay ;”? and we fear it will afford no better relifh 
to any other mouth in the kingdom:—for, as the Freeholder ob- 
ferves: * Some degree of literary tafte is almoft univerfal in Bri- 
tain:—I mean with thofe that can read; and who would write to 
thofe that cannot?? Why really, Sir, we cannot fay what man, in 
his fenfes, would be fo filly as todo fo: but, if the politenefs due to 
a Freeholder did not forbid, we could readily tell you who jrould 
do fo. q 
Art. 47. Slight Ob/ervations upon Paine’s Pamphlet, principally te 


{pecting his Compaiifon of the French and Englifh Conttitutiont; 
I wi 
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with other incidental Remarks. In three Letters, from a Gentle- 

man in London, to a Friend in the Country. 8vo. pp. 84. 

is. 6d. Debrett. 1791. 

Thefe ‘flight obfervations’ are much too flight to merit a great 
fhare of the public aztention. Nothing is to be found in them, but 
what has been repeatedly faid, and (begging the obferver’s par- 
don,) better faid, by fome of this gentleman’s predeceffors in the 


controverfy. Peay. 


Art. 48. A Letter to the Rev. Fofeph Priefley, LL.D. F.R.S. 
occafioned by his late Addrefs to the Inhabitants of Birmingham. 
8vo. pp. 44. gd. Birmingham, printed. 1791. 

Though here and there, we are a little difgufled with fomewhat 
of foppery and affectation in the ftyle of this cheap, and, confider- 
ing the occafion, large tract; yet, on the whole, there runs through 
it fuch a polifhed exterior of manners, addrefs, and fentiment, as 
makes us regret that it contains not more rea/ and internal liberality 
of thinking :— but alas! many are the inftances which will convince 
an attentive obferver, that great refinement of manners is, by no 
means, incompatible with great narrownefs of heart! 

What but the greateft narrownefs could have ditated fuch a fen- 
tence as the following? ‘ Are not fome of your dottrines fuch, as 
muff appear to almoft every fect of Chriftians, nothing fhort of 4/a/- 
phemy?? Surely, where there is a moral intention, there can be no d/a/- 
phemy in any {peculative opinions whatever ; and we know not how, 
without a want of charity, any one can deny morality of intention to 
another, unlefs he can produce external or internal authority for fo 
doing—unlefs he can point out fome evidence of wilful immorality 
either in the conduct, or writings, of the party whom he thus 
accufes. | 

Bla/phemy is a word of horrid import to a vulgar ear; and as 
Milton, if we rightly recollect, in his ‘* Treatife on Ecclefiaftical 
Power,” obferves, it is an eafy matter for a bigot to excite a ferment 
in the minds of an ignorant rabble, and to raife a tumult by thun- 
dering out this, or any other Greek word, of which the many know 
not the meaning :—but to introduce thefe railing accufations in the 
pulpit, is a mode of preaching which no liberal and well-informed 
mind will juftify; and to commit them to paper, is a mode of 
writing, which we are forry to fee practifed by one who, in other 
refpeéts, gives evident proofs of the breeding of a gentleman. 

This writer figns himfelf ‘ A Friend to Toleration.’ ‘This figna- 
ture, contraited with the fpirit of his letter, feems to fay that he 
has not attended to the noble Duke’s ‘* hint, to thofe high church- 
men, who have lately, on more occafions than one, fomewhat un- 
becomingly, and fomewhat incautioufly, fhewn what {pirit they are 
of, to have lefs of toleration in their Janguage, and more of it in 
their conduct *.” ys) 


Art. 49. _ Political Speculations occafioned by the Progrefs of a De- 
mocratic Party in England. 8vo. pp. 39. 18. Gardner. 1791. 
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* See Review, New Series, vol. ii. page 344. 
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In this declamatory plea for popular flavery, and popular mifery, (for 
though we are very ready to give more credic to the author’s profefions 
of honefty of intention, than he himfelf feems always difpofed to give 
to others, yet we cannot agree with him in opinion when he flatters 
himfelf that he is pleading the we/fare and happinefs of his country. 
men,) fome things, which are dilting, are confounded ; fome, which 
are plain, are obfcured ; fome, which no Englifhman denies, are 
maintained with laboured prolixity ; fome, which every Englifhman 
holds dear, are attacked with pofitive concifenefs ; and fome, which 
no humane man, of any country, will read without being fhocked, 
are dogmatically aflerted. 

The author confounds individual refitance againft the general will, 
with the refiflance of the great body of the governed, (for whofe 
fake alone all government is inftituted, and by whofe good pleafure 
alone it ought to be regulated,) againft a little junto of governors. 
He ob/curcs the fimple propofition, that the fupreme power of every 
fociety ultimately refides in the majority of itsmembers. He main~ 
tains, that the Englifh form of government is too good to require a 
total fubverfion. He attacks the idea that the Houfe of Commons 
ought to be confidered as a reprefentation of the people; and he 
afferts, that no rights can fubfit between two individuals, unlefs 
both acknowlege the law on which fuch rights are founded ; and that 
therefore an atheift, not admitting the law of God, receives no in- 
jury when another man, in violation of God’s law, cuts his throat! 

The inguiry, whence the powers of civil governors are derived, 
and the difcuffion of the natural rights of man, this writer affirms 
to be ‘ a vague, barren {peculation; and a fenfelefs, vifionary jar- 
gon.’ We confider it as an inquiry of great importance in itlelf, 
and of great ufe in practice: for all government being, as Mr, 
Hume and others have obferved, founded on opinion, it muft be 
attended with the moft important pra@ical confequences, to inquire 
whether there be, or be not, any moral turpitude in refifting op- 
preflive, and chufing good, rulers, or in inftituting one form of 
government at one time, and changing it for another form at an- 
other time, as often as the governed fhall, in their fober judgment, 
think it expedient for their welfare; and this queftion of moral 
turpitude can in no way be fo fatisfactorily determined, as by in- 
quiries into the fource of civil power, and the nature of original 
rights. Had the inveftigation of this theory been more full, more 

eneral, more familiar, and more ancient, the world would, in all 
probability, have been freed from much of that pra@ical flavery 
which debafes human nature, and delivered from much of that con- 
fequent wickednefs which poifons human happinefs, 

This gentleman alfo argues as if it were demanded by the ad- 
vocates for liberty, that every man in a community fhould be con- 
cerned in making every law: but this, taking men as they are, with 
all their paffions, weaknefs, and ignorance, about them, would, as 
he jullly obferves, be deltrudtive of liberty. ‘This, however, is not 
what is demanded. All that is required to preferve liberty, is, that 
every man, however mean, fhould have fufficient fecurity in his owz 
bands, that, as long as he injures no one, no one, of any defcrip- 
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tion, fhould be able, with impunity, to injure him. Every where, 
tolerable provifion is made againft injuries between man and man, 
that is, between equals: but injuries from fuperiors to inferiors, 
_from governors to governed, are no where fufficiently prevented ;— 
and fuch injuries, the advocates for liberty contend, never will be 
fufficiently prevented, till every man have an adequate control, both 
over thofe who make, and thofe who execute, the laws: that is, till 
legiflative and executive governors, in a greater or lefs degree, de- 
pend, for their appointment, on every member of the community. 
This it is, for which the friends of liberty contend. In other 
words, they contend for frequent elections and an univerfal right of 
fuffrage; and not a right ef fuffrage, confined to men of landed 
property alone ; becaufe they confider every man who cometh into 
the world, as having the progerty of his life, and of the free ufe 
of his faculties, mental and corporeal, vefted in him by his Creator — 
property which, in their opinion, is of infinitely more value than all 
the duft and dirt of the earth that man can fcrape together. Pear. 


Art. 50. A Letter from an eminent legal Chara@er, late of Trou- 
la-putain, in Dauphiné, and now of the City of Dublin, to the 
Whigs of the Capital. 8vo. pp.60. 1s.6d. Debrett. 1791. 
This eminent legal character, is no other than Monf. Jacques 

Bourreau *, Anglicé, Jack Ketch; who, on the principles of the 

Rights of Man, attempts to juftify practices utterly inconfiftent with 

any fenfe of duty either to God or man. 

Monfieur Bourreau is a wag :—but he is only a ** forry wag.’? 
In the dark and precarious uncertainty of human events, fhould it 
ever be our fate to lay our heads on the tyrant’s pillow—a block, 
we fhould earneftly pray, that this Mr. Bourreau might not be our 
executioner ; unlefs the edge of his axe be much keener than that of 
his wit, and his dexterity in dividing the thread of exiftence with 
the inftrument of death, much greater than his fkill in ftrangling 
truth in the noofe of fatire. 

We have heard this jeu d’e/prit afcribed, we know not with what 
truth, or authority, to Sir Hercules Langrifhe, Bart. a member of 
the Jrith Houfe of Commons. Go 


Art. 51. An Inquiry into the Nature of the Social Contra& ; or Prin- 
ciples of Political Right. ‘Tranflated from the French of John 
James Roufleau. 8vo. 5s. Boards. Robinfons. 1791. 

| The prefent tranflator obferves, in a fhort preface, that ‘ the 

high honours which have been recently paid to the memory of Rouf- 

feau, by the National Aflembly of France; avowedly from a per- 
fuafion that a treatife of his, entitled Du Coxtrat Social, had pre- 
pared the way for the Revolution which has lately taken place in 
that country, muft naturally excite a defire in the minds of Englith- 
men, to be acquainted with a work, which could lay the founda- 
tion of fo important an event. A tranflation is therefore offered to 
the public ; in which care has been taken to give the fenfe of the 


_— 
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* This Monf. Jacques does not appear to be of the family of Bour- 
reaus Couronnés, mentioned by the late Monf, Mirabeau. 
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author, in the plaineft language ; that all who choofe to trace, in 
this treatife, the principles of the new fyftem of French government, 
may do fo, without that difficulty which is fometimes found in read. 
ing tranflations of philofophical works.’ } 

For the reafons given by the tranflator, as above, this publica- 
tion will, no doubt, be acceptable to thofe Englith readers who are 
not poffeffed of Kenrick’s tranflation, which is given in the Sfith 
vol. of Rouffeau’s M:/cellanies; and which, we believe, is not to 
be purchaled alone. See our account of the tranflation of thefe 
5 vols. Rev. vol. xxxix. p. 313. 


Art. 52. The Englif — 4to. pp. 56. 2s. 6d. Stocks 
ale. 791. 

Intended as an antidote to what the difapprovers of the French 
Revolution, and the\q who, however unreafonably, are apprehenfive 
of fimilar difturbances in this happy country, have frequently de. 
nominated ‘* the poifon of Paine’s pamphlet.” 

This tract confilts of addrefes * to the nobility, gentry, clergy, 
freeholders, and all the good people of thefe realms.’ Thefe ad- 
dreffes are 14 in number, and they appear to us to have been origi- 
nally publifhed in diftinct or feparate papers: but this is a mere 
conjecture: we have only feen them colleClively, in their prefent 
form. They are written in a manner that feems well adapted to 
anfwer the purpofe ; the language being perfectly familiar, and the 
reafoning properly adapted to the plain underflandings of the come 
mon people, for whom the work is chiefly calculated. We think, 
however, that the end and purpofe of a publication of this kind 
might have been as effectually, perhaps better, anfwered, had the 
writer. preferved a greater appearance of candour, and been lefs 
violent in his abufe of the French nation, on account af thofe inci- 
dental exceffes, and irregularities, which were naturally to be ex- 
pected, when a people, circumitanced as they were, had deter- 
mined to free themfelves by one daring and decifive effort, from the 
yoke of defpotifm, and from the baneful influence and domination 


of achurch, which has ever been the grand abettor of tyranny, and . 


the fruitful mother of iuperftition,— the worft enemies of man: 
kind ! 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


Art. 53-  Yontines calculated, and their Principles and Confe- 
quences explained and exemplified, in the Yorkfhire Tontine: 
with Hints for one on an improved Plan. To which are added 
Stri€tures on Monthly Clubs, affociated for the Relief of Sick and 
Infirm Members. &vo. pp. 49. 1s. Clarke. 1791. 

This is a very fenfible, and fo far as a curfory view may warrant 
us to pronounce, a juft examination into the merit of tontines, tak- 
ing the Yorkfhire tontine for the fpecimen. Thisis a fund formed 
by weekly payments of fix pence for every fhare, to be continued for 
feven years ; the money to be vefted in the funds by monthly pure 
chafes, and to accumulate by compounc intereft. After the expi- 
ration of the feven years, the total amount is to remain one half 
year longer, che iniereft of which half year is to be received by the 
principal 
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incipal agent for his trouble ; and then the total amount is to be 
fhared among fuch fubfcribers as are alive at the feven years’ end. 
Refide the weekly payments, one fhilling entrance was paid fora 
fingle fhare; and the country fubfcribers pay fix pence fer ann. for the 
benefit of the country agent, for a fingle fhare. The fubfcription 
clofed, and payments commenced, lait October. 

In this {cheme, computing the deaths during the feven years to 
be one in feven, (his foundation for this compucation is explained 
jn the pamphlet,) the writer finds thac all the advantage to be 

gined by furvivorihip, atteoding to all circumitances, is about nine 
fillings |! again{t which, the fubicriber ftakes his life, and all the pay- 
ments that he has advanced. He hence pronounces it a mere bubble, 
calculated to encourage a fpirit of gambling among the laborious 
art of the community; and therefore he prefers fuch an inftitution 
without the temptation of furvivorfhip, merely as a fund in which 
the fubfcrip:ions may be improved by compound intereft; and whica 
being made permanent and transferrable, fhares may at any emer- 
genty be carried to market, and the money not be locked up to 
the end of the term. 

Befide a variety of other pertinent obfervations, we recommend 
the following general refleCtions on charitable inttitutions, to the 
ferious confideration of our readers : 


‘ Before [ difmifs the attention of the reader from this dry fub- 
jet, indulge me with the following reflection :— The difpofition of 
the people at large, in this country, in favour of Lotteries, Ton- 
tines, &c. is an indication of a growing tendency towards idlenefs; 
and this is no pleafing fign of our profperity. Men want to de- 
pend for their fupport on fomething elfe befides labour and care. If 
this fpirit be encouraged, induitry mutt perifh. We thall become a 
nation of gamblers and fharpers. 

‘ Our prefent refinements in humanity may, in the end, prove 
deftruftive to our exiftence, as well as to our morals. The increaf- 
ing poor-rates, befides a number of voluntary charities, is feldom 
any thing elfe but taxing induftry to fupport idlenefs. Many, that 
pay to the poor-rates, are not fo able as fome that receive. It is 
perhaps neither found policy, nor, in the end, ferving the caufe of 
real virtue and humanity, to make either prifons or poor-houfes very 
defirable habitations. The uneafinefs and dependence that accom- 
pany poverty are the beft f{purs to diligence, and to preferve the 
worthier part of mankind from its evils. Make poverty a very 
comfortable ftate, and you will find very few that will chufe to 
work: the one half of the nation will have to labour for the main- 
tenance of the other, fhut up in idle prifons and poor-houfes. Some 
of our legiflators, in their race of popularity, are continually hatch- 
ing fome wild and random plan for the benefit of the poor, without 
knowing or weighing the dreadful confequences that muft follow 
fuch encouragement. Perhaps, were the poor left more to the 
charity of mankind, no very dreadfal confequences would follow. 
Involuntary and faultlefs poverty would never want friends; and 
poverty flowing from idlenefs and vice would be kept under a pow- 
trful check, In thofe countries where the poor are left to the fup- 
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port of charity alone, we may find there is lefs real poverty ang 
fewer crimes, and perhaps not more real mifery, than we meet with 
in this country. Yet I muft allow that in this country, where riches 
and plenty corrupt tbe heart, and the felfifhnefs arifing from thefe 
fieels the beft affections, it would not be fafe to truft the relief of 
the miferable to feelings alone; laws muft compel what charity can. 
not effect; only great care mult be taken, that thefe laws, whild 
humanity is the object, encourage not idlenefs and diffipation 
Houfes of induftry, under proper regulations, for the idle and va- 
gabond, might be the means of correcting fome of thefe abufes, 
which the numerous and complicated poor-laws unavoidably 
create.” 


This reafoning is eftablifhed by the circumftances of al] countries 
around us: but we cannot fee why /e/f/bne/s fhould be affumed ag 
the diftinguifhing attribute of this nation in particular! Should the 
accufation be unjuft, the conclufigns formed on it are deftitute of 


premifes. N. 


Art. 54. Nobility again? Clergy: or a Letter to Lord Lanfdown, 
wpon his Ufage of Bifhop Barrington, in the Houfe of Lords, on 
the Queition of Mr. Haftings’s Impeachment. 8vo. pp. 21, 
is, Ridgway. 1791. 

An idle iquib, not calculated to do any good, and too infignif- 
cant todo any harm. The matter has been fofficiently agitated in 
the newfpapers. It confilted only of a {neer, (in the courfe of de- 
bate,) on the one fide, relative to Bifhop Barrington’s preferment, 
and a retort courteous, On the part of the juftly offended prelate. A 
fpark of this kind will always be fufficient to light the farthing candle 
of a catch-penny garreteer. 


Ast. 55. Pro/peds and Odfervations; on a Tour in England and 
Scotland: Natural, Oeconomical, and Literary. By Thomas 
Newte, Ffq. 4to. pp. 437. 11.18. Boards. Robinfons. 1791, 
This is the fecond edition of a work firft publifhed in 8vo, about 

two years ago, without the author’s name; and the account that we 

gave of it is to be found in Rev. vol. Ixxix. p. 311. The author 
profefles to have made very great additions; which, without more 
particular information, we cannot pretend to diftinguifh. The work 
is now become a handfome and valuable 4to volume, well printed, 
and embellifhed with a large contour map of Scotland, feveral good 
landfcapes, and other picturefque objects. Mr. Newte is a fenfible, 
intelligent, obferver; and his work abounds with a very great va 
riety of entertaining details, defcriptions, &c. 


Art. 56.  Sele&ion from the Works of Daniel Defoe. 8vo. 3 vols 


About 360 Pages ineach. 18s. Boards. Walter, Piccadilly. 

This feleflion confilts of the well known Adventures of Robinfon 
Crufoe; his Serious Reflections, with a View of the Argelic 
World; the True Born Englifhman, a fatire; and the Original 
Power of the People of England, examined and afferted:—Of all 
which, we need fay no more than that they are handfome, well 
printed volumes, 
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Art. 57. Memoirs and Anecdotes of Philip Thickneféz, late Lieut. 
Gov. of Landguard Fort, and, unfortunately, Father to George 
Touchet, Baron Audley. Vol. III. 8vo. pp.189. 5s. fewed. 
Fores. 1791. 

The character which, with ftri& impartiality, we gave of the two 
former volumes of Mr. Thickneffe’s Memoirs *, will juftly apply to 
the prefent volume. A print of the author is prefixed ; and we are 
sfured by thofe who are perfonally acquainted with the original, 
that it conveys a very juft idea of bis profile-—At the end of the 
volume, Mr. T. (always arambler) bids * adieu to little England ;’* 
being refolved once more, to make a vifit to France: which, at the 
age of 72, he naturally fuppofes may prove his Jaft journey: a re- 
fection which feems to give no more concern than it ought to give to 
every thinking man at fo advanced a period of life. Befide, he thinks 
(and he may be very right,) that ‘ old age is not an improper time 
for travel. On the contrary, (fays he,) it feems to lengthen rather 
than fhorten a man’s days, Time, (he adds,) never pafles fo rapidly 
as with thofe who have nothing to fee, nor nothing to do, but to 
rife, eat, and lie down.’— The obfervation is certainly founded in 
fact, and in human nature.—We learn that he has fince carried 
his defign of revifiting France into execution ; where, we hope, he 
fnds himfelf happy in the fociety of * children who love him.’— 
‘In England,’ fays he, [and it is a melancholy declaration for a 
parent!] 1 have children from whom I have good reafon to retire.’ 


Art. 58. An Hiftorical Di@ionary of Love: containing interefting 
Anecdotes of diftinguifhed Perfons, eminent for their Virtues or 
their Vices. From the Creation of the World to the prefent 
Time. Tranflated from the French. 1zmo. 3 Vols. pp. about 
240 in each. gs. fewed. Butters. 1791. 

Among the numerous follies and vices which we have hitherto 
been accuftomed to import from France, we have beheld, with 
much regret, the readinefs of our book-makers to tranflate and ree 
tail the reprehenfible productions which the Parifian preffes, in 
common with others, have fent forth in fuch abundance. Surely 
we have enough of fuch frippery of our own, without the trouble 
and refinement of feeking that of foreign countries! Indeed, when 
we reflect on the fubje&t, we can find no epithets too fevere for thofe 
who thus endeavour to halten and increafe the general corruption 
of manners and morals. We have feen publications tranflated from 
the French, which may be compared to weeds poffefling qualities 
of the moft poifonous nature; and if it be the duty of every man 
to root out fuch weeds, when he finds them in his native foil, what 
hall be faid of the condué& of him, who not only encourages their 
growth, but adds to their vigour, and increafes their ftock, by fe- 
duloufly tranfplanting new fpecies, of foreign culture? If we be not 
contented with our own produétions, let us import what is beneficial, 
not what is baleful. 

The work before us is caft in the mould which we have been 
condemning: but the impreffion is not fo bad as many which 
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we have feen. Poflibly, indeed, the intention of it was good. 
viz. to point out the evil confequences of error and of guilt: 
bot the moral may be given in few words, without a perufal of 
thefe volumes; and they record anecdotes, in which fome eerie 
{parks may catch more attention, and produce more mifchief, than 
can be counterbalanced by the benefit that might be derived from 
them. The exceffes of love are delicate fubjects to depi&; and the 

inter, who wifhes to warn us from its dangerous delufions, bya 
Fively reprefentation of them, muit take care left he produce the 
contrary effect; for the nearer he approaches to reality, the greater 
is the danger of his caufing thole very evils which originate in that 
reality.—‘* Can a man take fire in his bofom, and his clothes nog 
be burned ?— Can one go upon hot coals, and his feet not be burn- 
ed?”? SoLomon. G 4. 


Art. 59. 4 piaure of Italy. ‘Tranflated from the original Ger. 
man of M. D’Archenhoitz, formerly a Captain in the Praf- 
fian Service. By Jofeph ‘Vrapp, A.M. 12mo. 2 Vols. 6s; 
fewed. Robinfons. 4791. 

We endeavoured to form fome idea of the character of this gentle. 
man, as a writer of books of travels, in our account of M. De Bil. 
derbeck’s French tranflation (from the German) of his work, 
entitled, Tableau del’ Angleterrce et de I’Italie: fee Rev. vol. Ixxy, 
p- 590. Fora farther account, we may alfo refer to the 3d vol. of 
our New Series, (number for Sept. 1790,) p. 29, where we reviewed 
an Englifh tranflation of the Tab/eau de |’ Angleterre, from the French, 
See, likewife, M. D’Archenholtz’s letter to the Monthly Re- 
viewers, New Series, vol. 5th, art. Corre/pondence, at the end of the 
number for May 1791; in which our traveller makes great com- 
plaint of the faults committed by his tranflators: this performance 
by Mr. Trapp will make him little amends. 


Art. 60. 4x Inquiry into the Truth of the Tradition concerning the 
Difcovery of America by Prince Madog ab Owen Gwynedd, about 
the Year 1170. By John Williams, LL.D. 8vo. pp. 85. 2s. 64, 
White, &c. 

The purpofe of this pamphlet is to thew that the Spaniards have 
not an unquettionable right to the continent of America, as the 
” firft difcoverers among the Europeans, by proving that the Ancient 
Britons landed on the coaft of America about 300 years before 
either Bahaim, Columbus, or Americus Vefpucius. Dr. Williams 
maintains, contrary to the opinion of Lord Lyttleton, Dr. Robert- 
fon, and moft other modern hiftorians who have noticed the tale, 
that there are fufficient memorials of the emigration of Prince 
Madog ab Owen Gwynedd and his colony, to America, about the 
year 1170. His chief authorities are certain regifters kept in the 
abbies of Conway and Strat Flur, copied by Guttun Owen, a bard, 
about 1480, and publifhed in Caradoc’s Hiftory of Wales, in 1584 
which {peak of Madog’s failing from Wales, leaving Ireland to the 
north, and vifiting an unknown country to the weit, to which he 
afterward conducted a colony. He alfo lays much ftrefs on a letter 


from Morgan Jones, written in 1660, and inferted in the Gentle- 
man’s 
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man’s Magazine, 1740, which afferts, that he met with a tribe of 
Indians in America who underftood the Britifh language. The 
iequiry has been made by our author with great induitry: ber, 
sfer all, the ftory feems inveloped in obfcurity; for it remains in- 
explicable, how Madog, without the afliftance of the mariner’s 
compas, could firft vifit America, and then return to Wales, and 
back again to his colony. ‘Thofe who are curious to examine the 
matter more fully, will at leaft find amufement in perufing this 


publication. 5. 


THEOLOGY and POLEMICS. 


Art. 61. Sacred Biography; or, The Hiftory of the Patriarchs: 
Being a Courfe of Ledtures delivered at the Scotch Church, 
London-wall. By Henry Hunter, D.D. Vol. V. 8vo. 6s. 
Boards. Murray. 1791. 

After the accounts which have been already given of this work, 
jt is unneceflary to add many obfervations*, ‘This volume finith- 
ing, we apprehend, the author’s defign, is confined to the hiftory 
of Mofes, excepting the introductory fermon; which, after the 
view that had been taken of the inhabitants of this globe in the very 
early and diftant ages, carries us forward to the laft judgment, 
when the whole race fhall be affembled for the moft momentous 
purpofes.—In the eleventh lecture, {peaking of the great Jewith 
leader, the preacher fays to his audience, ‘ | mean to preach a funeral 
fermon ;? and one accordingly follows; the chief part of which is 
formed by the Eulogium of Mofes, extracted from the writings of 
Saurin. 

We have fometimes thought that the author found it rather dif- 
ficult to accomplifh this volume, and introduced fome extrane- 
ous matter, on that account. If it be not equally animated, or 
fluent and eloquent, with fome parts of the former, it is ftill in- 
ftruétive and entertaining: but, with the others, liable to fome ob- 
jections, which have already been mentioned. We find a copious 
iodex at the end of this volume, confifting of feventy pages, which 
will prove, if correétly executed, as we prefume it is, a very con- 
venient and ufeful addition to thofe who, on many occafions, may 


with to confult particular parts of the work. : - 


Art. 62, Expofitions on fome of the moft highly piGure/que and intereft- 
ing Paffages of Scripture; wherein feveral of the ftrongeft Emo- 
tions and finer Feelings of Haman Nature are attempted to be 
delineated. By Daniel Turner, A.M. Woolwich. 8vo. pp. 413. 
6s, Boards. Cadell. 1790. 

It is with relu€tance that we obferve, that this writer’s title-page 
does not prepoffefs us in his favour: authors, who are capable of 
awakening ffreng emotions, or finer feelings, do not generally fet out 
with informing us that fuch is their deiign. 

This volume contains eight expofitions, under the following 
heads; Parental AffeBion, in the cafe and character of Abraham, 
Gen. xxi. 1~—15. Conjugal Affection, in the conduc of Jacob, Gen. 
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* Monthly Rev. vol. Ixxi. p. 434. 1xxvil. p.41, Ixxix. p. 184. 
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xxxii. 24th verfe to the end. Fraternal Affeion, in the inftance of 
Jofeph, Gen. xiv. 116. Fewi/h and Chriftian Church contrafted 
Maiah, xii. Parable, of the Sower, Matth. xiii. Parable, of the 
Prodigal, Luke, xv. Of the Rich Man and Lazarus, Luke, xvi. 19. 
Zaccheus, Luke, xix. 1—11. 

We agree with Mr. Turner in confidering expoftion as a method 
of inftruction attended with many advantages, and we readily al. 
Jow that his work contains a number of pertinent and ufeful ob. 
fegvations and reflections, on the whole, properly and agreeably 
introduced. He acknowleges that he has given a great ope to 
Sancy, in which we think he has exceeded, as alfo in his refpe& to the 
Jewith Targum, &c. Although he rejeéts, in fome inftances, the 
chimeras which writers of this ftamp have advanced, it is queftion. 
able whether thofe which he retains are any better founded. Itis 
but feldom that paflages of {cripture, or even of hiftory in general, 
receive real advantage from the fuppofition of what might have 
pafied, or from conferences which the actors may be conjectured to 
hold with themfelves or each other. Myttical and enigmatical inter- 
pretations of hiftorical narration, alfo, unlefs clearly warranted by 
icripture itfelf, together with a folicitude to deduce refemblances 
and inferences from the leffer circumftances of a parable, are, in 
our opinion, unjuftifiable and pernicious. Commentators, it is 
true, ancient and modern, have often amufed themfelves and their 
readers with hidden meanings, fimilitudes, and conceits: but let it 
be remembered, that however refpectable, on fome accounts, their 
names may be, they were men, therefore fallible, and fometimes 
weak, foolifh, and fantaftical. ‘The learned Rollin has, if we re- 
colleé& aright, confidered Jofeph as typical of our Saviour; and has 
run through many or molt parts of that beautiful, fimple, and in- 
fiructive ftory, with this needlefs and awkward application; as does 
the author before us: but Mr. Turner gives no authority to fuch a 
procedure, and only reminds us of the power of fuperitition, weak 
credulity, and popifh prejudices, with which Rollin was, in fome re- 
{peéts, confiderably tinctured. We fhould add, concerning this 
volume, that though myfticifm and fancy are often introduced, Mr. 
Turner ufually dwells more on the practical inftruftions and clear 

erences which his fubjects afford. He appears, fometifmes, as 3 
man of confiderable reading and learning, and prefents us with fe- 
veral of the great names of antiquity: but we remark, that he does 
not make references to particular parts of their works. 

In one place, he obferves concerning Mount Moriah, that the 
name literally means, fear of the Lord; ata few pages farther, we 
are told it fignifies the Lord will be feen, or hath feen: now, though 
the Hebrew word may be capable of each fenfe, this feems to indi- 
cate fome inconfiltency, or negligence, in the prefent writer. In 
the difcourfe on the parable of the Sower, we meet with judicious and 
ufeful remarks on the 13th, 14th, and 15th verfes of the thirteenth 
chapter of Matthew, together with fome parallel paflages, tend- 
ing to leffen, or remove, the difficulty with which they feem to be 
attended; and to deftroy the painful, or we might almotlt fay, the 
blafphemous imagination, that men are ever, by their Creator, laid 
under 
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ynder the abfolute neceffity of not perceiving, nor underftanding, 
that which he neverthelefs requires from them. A number of fenfible 
reflections are offered in the differtation on this parable, that of the 
prodigal, &c. yet even here is too great an anxiety to fix a mean- 
ing and allufion to every circumitance; for why fhould it be 
thought, that the Aired fervants refer to any particular perfons? 
though the expreflion affectingly defcribes the ftate to which the ua-- 
happy youth was reduced.—-Or why fhould it be imagined that the 
ring, the robe, the farted calf, &c. have any farther defiga than 
that of declaring the fatisfaction and the joy which arife, when any 
thoughtlefs finner turns from his evil and deftructive courfe to the 
paths of wifdom? and this is indeed reprefented with great energy 
and beauty by the emblems here employed. When interpreters 
fearch for farther meanings, they are in danger of weakening the 
defign and tendency of the allegory: fuch a folicitude to find jome- 
what anfwerable to every diflinct objet, is a work difficult to them- 
felves, and fome times renders that which might be clear and 
friking, uncertain, perplexing, and comparatively of little ufe. 
Afer all this writer’s enlargement on the parable of the prodigal, 
great part of which is indeed highly juft and edifying, though fome 
things are needlefs, his general inference from the whole, by way 
of improvement, remains in a fhort compafs; which fhews that a 
minute inveftigetion and application of every circumftance is by no 
means requilite. iH, 
Art. 63. Refle&ions on the laft Scene of the late Dr. Fobnfon’s Life: as 

exhibited by his Biographer, Sir John Hawkins; fhewing the reat 

Goodnefs of his State; and that his Friends had no juft Ground 

to be fhocked at Expreffions arifing from a truly broken and con- 

trite Heart. Alfo, Thoughts on the Millenium. 8vo. pp. 38. 

gd. Dilly. 1791. 

There are writers, as well as readers, of all defcriptions; and, 
recolle€ting Partridge’s favourite maxim, de guftibus nom eff dif- 
putandum, we fhall only remark, that the favour of thefe reflections 
does not happen to fuit our palate. It was not, according to this 
writer, morbid melancholy which embittered the conclufion of Dr. 
Johnfon’s lite, but * the wounding hand of God,’ who was £ haraff- 
ing the Doétor’s imagination with phantoms, that he might ae- 
liver him out of the kingdom of darkne/s.? Our author, therefore, 
tejoices at finding ‘ the Doétor’s heart broken down,’ and to fee him 
ne hard in the vineyard at the eleventh hour for eternal 
ife,’ 

The * Thoughts,’ by which this little pamphlet is eked out, 
poflefs the fame gout as the Reflections. The Millenium is pro- 
nounced an ideal reign of a thoufand years. We give divines a 
thoufand years, at leaft, to fettle this point: but this writer fhould 


not be called in to affift, as he knows little of the fubje&. Moo-y- 


Art. 64. Prayers for the Ufe of Families. By Benjamin Kingfbury. 
8vo. pp.122. 2s. 6a. fewed. Johnfon. 
Experience having afcertained the propitious influence of piety 


00 virtue, books calculated for the purpofe of cherifhing a rational 
devotion, 
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devotion, are entitled to our commendation. Mr. King fiuryg 
forms of prayer, falling under this defcription, muft not remain pe. 
gleéted. In a fhort preface, he {tates the origin of devotion, the 
means by which it is promoted, and the advantages with which it is 
accompanied. Public prayer is recommended as adapted to excite 
virtuous fentiments, and to unite mankind in the bonds of friend. 
fhip and love: but, perfuaded that a weekly fervice will be fearce} 
fufficient to influence through the bufy fcenes and fatcinating plea. 
fures of the intervening period, Mr. K. ftands forward a ftrenuogs 
advocate for family and daily devotion, and has prepared forms of 
prayer for the morning and evening of every day in the week, and 
ptayets and thankfgivings for particular o¢cafions, as well as prayers 
on the Divine Attributes and the Chriftian religion, to cherith in 
the pious mind an habitual love of virtue. Thefe prayers are fhort, 
plain, and ferious; and to thofe who can difpenfe with orthodox omif. 
fions, they may prove acceptable*. In forms of devotion, we do 
not expect to meet with any great degree of novelty. ; 

N. B. Thefe forms, being extremely well printed, may be read ff 
with eafe by perfons whofe fight begins to fail. 


Art. 65. Vhe Do&rine of a Trinity in the Divine Nature, defended, 
By the Rev. T. Hartley, M. A. formerly Rector of Winwick, 
Northamptonfhire. ‘The Second Edition. 8vo. pp. 69. 15. 

-rDeighton. 1791. 

~* Extracted from a publication entitled, The Caufe of the Petition. 

ers examined, on which we gave our opinion in the M.R. vol. 

xlviii. p. 75. and to which place we refer the reader.— Mr, Hartley’s 

name did not then appear to this myftical publication. N.R. This . 

was not the great HarTiey, who wrote the celebrated Od/erva- 

tions on Man, &c. : : 


Art. 66. 4 Plain Man’s Creed: or the Principles of genuine Chrift- 
janity, endeavoured to be candidly and impartially ftated. Bya 
Layman. Small 8vo. pp. 32. Od. Birmingham.—London, 
Johnfon. 1791. 

This plain man feems to have taken pains in framing his creed, 
which will be found to be different from that of moft other plain 
men. He profeffes himfelf an Unitarian, but will not allow Dr. 
Prieftley the credit of his converfion. He thinks (among other 
little peculiarities,) that the fm for which Chriit was made an of- 
fering, was Idolatry: but we may afk him, with what propriety 
Chrilt then was fent, particularly as the moral phyfician of the Jews, 
who were, of all people, the leaft guilty of this fin ?— Erroneous as 
this creed may, in fome refpeéts, be thought, the conclufion is or- 
thodoxy itfelf, * that every man fhould judge his neighbour with 
charity, and do to him as he would be done unto.’ 9° 


be at 





* In the prayer, at the end, on the blefing of Chriffianity, we were 
alittle furprized at obferving, that the name of Chrift-does not 
once occur. This is more than an orthodox omiffion; for the mof 
rigid Unitarian muft rank, among the bleffings of Chriftianity, the 
example of Chrift, and his refarrection from the dead, 
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Art. 67. dn Attempt to foew, that the Opinion concerning the 
Devil, or Satan, asa fallen Angel, and that be tempts Men to fin, 
bath no real Foundation in Scripture. By William Afhdowne. 
8vo. pp.58. 1s.6d. Johnfon. 1791. 

Some publications by this author have formerly attra&ted our 
notice *. In his prefent attempt, we think he improves in ftyle 
and manner. It is but juftice to obferve, that he does not 
content himfelf with fecond-hand knowlege, but appears to be 
gequainted with the original languages of the Scriptures, He lays 
reat firefs on the argument, that no revelation is made of fallen 
spirits in the O/d Teftament; and he farther obferves, there is not 
the leaft accounc in the New, that Jefus declared fuch a doétrine 
to the Apoities or Evangelifts. He has been very induftrious in 
collecting the paflages of facred writ, which have any relation to 
his immediate fubject, and he attends them with pertinent remarks, 
There is one paragraph relative to Michael the archangel, and to the 
devil, to which, we think, he has notadverted; moft, if not all, the 
others, are brought ander examination. 

If Mr. Afhdowne fhould be thought to fail in any requifites of a 
good «writer, he is certainly entitled to the encomium of a modelt 
and candid difputant, who, inftead of contending for victory, in- 
quires after truth. The conclufion which ‘the endeavours to fup- 
port, is by no means new: but every capable and attentive reader 
will perceive that there is reafon and ftrength in his reprefentations. 

There are fome few topics of difpute, on which there is room to 

think that truth has been difcovered, and her caufe well main- 

tained, though bigotry, policy, intereft, &c. prevent a general 
acknowlegement; and men proceed in the old path, however mif- 
taken. In the prefent cafe, while it muft be allowed that this 
writer’s arguments are by no means deficient in weight,—it mult 


alfo be added, —/ub judice Lis eft. H. 


Art. 68. Sermons, by Robert Walker, fenior Minifter of Canon. 
gate, Edinburgh, & F.R.S. Ed. 8vo. pp. 448. 6s. Boards, 
Cadell, 1791. 

Sixteen difcourfes are, in this volume, on the following fubjeéts ; 
Errors in the Condué& of Life; Charaéter of Saul, King of Ifrael, 
two Sermons.—Difrelifh of Life; Senfe of the Divine Prefence ; 
Advantages of a Religious Life; Profpeéts of Immortality opened 
by the Gofpel, two Sermons.—Compaffionate Defign of our Sa- 
viour’s Incarnation; Kverlafting Admiration of Chriftin the Hea- 
venly State; Evidence of Love to Chrift; Means of recommending 
the Religion of Chrift; Bonds of Union peculiar to Chriftians ; 
Candor ; Alms-giving ; Value of a good Name; Unfaithfu!nefs to 
Confcience ; Our imperfect Conceptions of the Thoughts and Ways 
of God, two Sermons. 

_ Of thefe difconrfes we find great reafon to fpeak with approba- 

tion: they adminifter a number of excellent, well-founded, and we 

mutt add, feafonable truths, at a time when falfe tafte and falfe 





* See Review, vol. lili, p. 555. Nezu Series, vol. ii. ps 475. 
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‘reafoning, or rather we might fay, no reafoning at all, prevail 
with fo large a party, efpecially in what is deemed the fathionable 
world. The ftyle is generally accurate, eafy, and agreeable; the 
fentiments are clear, convincing, and perfuafive; fuch, for the 
greater part, as appear not to be the product of a few hafty mo. 
ments, but the refule of application, experience, and inquiry, to. 
gether with a pious and benevolent defire to be ufeful. The un. 
wary youth, and others, may here receive thofe warnings, thofe an. 
{wers to fome plaufible objections, thofe wife admonitions, &c. which 
have a probable tendency to preferve or reclaim them from vicious 
and erroneous courfes, and to confirm them in a ftedfaft adherence 
to virtue, and to Chriftianity as its fureft fource, and bett fupport. 

Such is the general account which, we think, may be juftly given 
of thefe difcourfes: but we muft add that they are not all equal, 
The laft two, in our opinion, are not fo well compofed, nor fo fa- 
tisfaftory, as fome of the foregoing. The fermon on the Defign of 
our Saviour’s coming does not aniwer to what we fhould have ex. 

e€ted on fo great a fubject: this, and one or two others, are more 
confined by fyftematic divinity, and are written in a more loofe and 
declamatory ftyle, than moit other parts of the volume: but if, in 
fuch inftances, the author feems to fail, he faon refumes his cha. 
racter, and delivers what is truly interefting and edifying. His 
theological fcheme is, probably, the oftenfible creed of the Scotch 
church, though the greater part of thefe pages do not appear to be 
much tinétured by it. 

Notwithftanding thefe few exceptions, we cannot but efteem this 
volume as the produétion of a man of ability, of knowlege, and of 
judgment, united with Chriftian piety and charity; and we traf 
that his well-direéted endeavours will not fail of effefling, in fome 


inftances, at leaft, the moft beneficial purpofe. 4. 


Art. 69. True Heavenly Religion reftored, and demonftrated upon 
Eternal Principles. With a call to Chriftians of higher Senfe. By 
gS Naorepaes of the North. izmo. pp.138. 2s. 6d. John- 
on. 

The vifionary Swedenborg converted intoa philofopher! In this 
new character, he addrefles his demonffration to Chritftians of higher 
Jfenfe. i.e. to perfons of more illumination than falls to the lot of 
* defpotically ignorant’ Reviewers. ‘The author himfelf can beft tell 
what he means by this heavenly religion. The divine light, which 
he purpofes, in this book, ‘ to fhew defcending from the Lord in 
a new glory,’ exhibits nothing to our poor optics but perfect dark- 
nefs. From the chapter entitled ‘ Divine Order,’ take the fol- 
lowing fpecimen : * Things wholly di/perfed, give an idea of nothing; 
things in a confufion, from an half exiftence, on a fcene of gloom and 
horror, tend to nothing; and things in a real oppofttion, fubfilt fo 
not a moment, but from their power of balance, that is, ftill their 
order.’ P. 20. 

This, our philofopher fays, is evident to common fenfe. It may 
be to the common fenfe of a Swedenborgian: but to us it is Abra- 


cadabra. M ” ¥. i 
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Art. 70. Letter from a Black/mith to the Minifters and Elders of 
the Church of Scotland. 1n which the Manner of Public Worthip 
jn that Church is confidered; its Inconveniencies and Defects 
pointed out; and Methods for removing them humbly propofed. 
A new Edition: prefaced by a brief Account of fome late Publi- 
cations on the leading Points at iflue between Proteftant Dil- 
fenters and the Church of England. By the Editor, 8vo. 

p.68. 2s. Rivingtons. 1791. 

The blackimith’s letter was largely noticed in vol. xxi. ps 57, of 
our Review. What is new in this reprint of it, confifts of remarks 
on fome Teft-pamphlets; particularly on Mr. Gilbert Wakefield’s 
Addrefi to the Bifoop of St. Dawid’s on the Subje& of an Apology, &c. 
In thefe, the writer cenfures Mr. Wakefield’s unpolifbed severity ; 
agd with fingular propriety, while he talks of the ¢ rant and buf- 
foonery of every conventicle ;’ while he defcribes our modern < re- 
formers and diffenters as having the fame antipathy to the church, 
as mad dogs have to water; and as having wrigg/ed themfelves into 
notice by traducing creeds ;’? and while he intimates of Socinians, 
that ‘ they want at once to rid us of the gofpel and its author *.’ 
Js this {peaking the truth in love? Is this the charity that thinketh 
no evil? Is this the method of winning over a weak brother? 
When fhall we fee men arguing with temper and fairnefs on reli- 


gious topics? 


Some hints, in the Blackfmith’s letter, if attention were paid to 
them, might, we think, improve divine worfhip among our Dif- 
fenters: but all churches refift innovations, and are very temacious 
of their refpective mumpfimus’s. 

t> This pretended letter from a Blackfmith, was written, as we 
have heard, by Dr. Witherfpoon, formerly a minifter of fome 
eminence in Scotland, and there diftinguifhed for his uncommon 
abilities: but he has fince made a greater figure in America, where, 
if we miftake not, he obtained the honour of a feat at the board of 


Congrefs. Moe-y- 


Art. 71. Supplications of an Ancient Parent, who found great Be- 
nefit from the Ufe of the fame ; and which may eafily be adapted 
to the Circumftances of many others: addreffed to all ferious and 
affeCtionate Parents, Guardians, Tutors, and other well-difpofed 
Perfons, of every Denomination, Abroad as well as at Home. 

8vo. pp. 20. as. Printed at Bath. London, Rivingtons. 
1789. 
hone piety is entitled to peculiar refpec&t. Criticifm looks up to 

it with veneration ; and does not prefume to appreciate its merit by 
unhallowed rules. ‘The fupplications before us prove the author to 
be, fomething greater than a genius, a good man, anxious for the 
happinefs of the rifing generation ; and if, in thefe addreffes to Hea- 
ven, he calls the feducers of youth wile wretches, it proceeds, we 
* Thefe extracts cannot be adduced in proof of the Blackfmith’s 
obfervation, * that we live in an age in which the prejadices of 

parties are moftly worn off,’ 
Kk 2 mui 
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it was not in his prayers. 


New Edition. 8vo. 3 Vols. 


to the account of each diftin& volume, 


Art. 74 


baffy at Paris. 4'0. pp. 22. Is. 


thod of proceeding more expedient. 


‘3 


Boards. 
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Elliot. 


muft fuppofe, from a virtuous indignation. Chrift called Herod a 
fox, and ftyled the Pharifees a generation of vipers : but then, indeed, 


Moo-y 


Art. 72. Sermons on pradical Subje&s. By Robert Walker, late 
one of the Minifters of the High-chorch, Edinburgh. 
is prefixed, a Character of the Author, by Hugh Blair, D.p. 

158. 
As thefe three volumes have already been 

and at different and diftant periods, to the public, nothing farther js 

neceflary for us to add concerning them, befide the proper references 


To which 


prefented, feparately, 


For the firlt, we dire& the 


SINGLE SERMONS, 


« On Church Difcipline; being an Inquiry how far the pre. 
fent National Clergy are to be juftified in their Departure from 
the Strictnefs and Severity of the Primitive, and of the early Re- 
formed Church. Preached at the Cathedral at Norwich, June 
17, 1791, at the Vifitation of the Bifhop of that Diocefe; and 
publifhed at the Requeft of the Chancell..r and Clergy of the Dean- 
ries of Norwich, &c. By Thomas Jeans, A. M. Reétor of Witch- 
ingham, Norfolk, late Fellow of New College, Oxford, and 
formerly Secretary and Chaplain to Lord Stormont, in his Em- 


Robfon, 


reader to our Review, vol, xxxiv. p.484 3 for the fecond, to vol. liii, 
p.903 and for the third, to the 72d vol. p. 476. 


H 


Tt is unqueftionably a juft obfervation, that although all men 
were fuppofed, in all cafes, to judge rightly what is virtue and 
right behaviour, there would ftill prevail a very confiderable variety 
in their moral practice, in different ages and countries; becaufe, as 
new connections take place, and new cultoms and political inftitu- 
tions are introduced, new obligations muit arife ;—whence many 
practices, very warrantable and proper under one form of govern- 
ment, or in the new eftablifhment of a community, or among 
people of a particular genius, or where particular regulations and 

¢ Opinions prevail, may be quite wrong in another ftate of things, or 
among people of other character and cuftoms. 

On the ground of this remark, (quoted more at large in this 
difcourfe from ‘‘ Price on Morals,’’) Mr. Jeans undertakes to juttify 
the conduct of the church of England, in relaxing its difcipline. 
He draws a comparifon between the ftate of the primitive and the 
early reformed churches, and that of the national eftablifhment in 
this kingdom, to prove that feveral of the caufes, which formerly 
required rigour in the exercife of church authority, are ceafed ; and 
that other circumitances have arifen, which render a different me- 


Mild ecclefialtical difcipline 


he fhews to be fuitable to the freedom of our civil conftitution, and 
to the prefent refinement of manners. He might have added a rea- 
fon, which has in faé, perhaps, more weight than all the ref; 
that, in the prefent enlightened age, feverity would hazard the very 


exiftence 
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exiftence of ecclefisftical authority. The argument is ftated with 
clearnefs, expreficd in unafiected language, and fupported by aa 
appeal to facts. So general an air of good fenfe and liberality rans 
through the difcourfe, that we are perfuaded the author will, on 
revifal, perceive an inconfiftency between the two following paf- 
fages. Speaking of the early errors and herefies introduced into 
the church, from the philofophical fchools of Alexandria, he fays, 
‘ To prevent or to puni/o thele was the painful but xecefary duty of 
the church:’ he elfewhere fays, ‘ Religion is a plant of fo delicate, 
and withal fo generous a growth, that no pains taken to force it 
fhall ever make it flourifh; nor can it bring forth fruit of accept- 
ance with God, or of valuein the world, unlefs it {pring up freely 
in a fincere and honcit heart.’—It cannot be difficult to determine, 
which of thefe two contradictory paflages ought to have been ex- 
punged. E. 
Art. 74. On the Divinity of our Saviour. Preached at Norwich 

Cathedral, Dec. 26, 1790, and at St. Gregory’s, Jan. g, 1791. 

By John Gee Smyth, A. Bb. The Profits to be applied to the 

Ule.of the Sunday Schoo!s in St. Gregory’s and Eaton. 4to. 13. 
’ Rivingtens. 

Though we cannot compliment Mr. Smyth with having deeply 
explored this controverted iubject, and with having ftrengthened 
the orthodox faith by new arguments, it mult be allowed that he 
has exhibited his fentiments with candour, and that he difcovers a 
liberal mind. Had he proved his affertion, p. 20, that * Chnift 
encourages and directs us to addrefs our prayers to Him as well as 
to the Father,’ he muft have triumphed over the combined hoft of 
Arians and Socinians: but where are to be found the texts which 
will demonftrate this affertion? Where is the adoration and wor- 
fhip of our Saviour, sotidem verbis, commanded? We put this 
gueftion with the utmoit propriety to Mr. Smyth, as he confeffes 
that ic would have been happy for the Chriftian world, had the 
ancient fathers of the church drawn up a confeflion of faith im the 
words of feripture. The textis John, v. 22. 23. 

In p.15 and 16, where Mr. Smyth ftates his faith, he does not 
ufe fufficient precifion; for while he {peaks of Chrift as a Divine 
Being, he, in the fame fentence, defcribes his coming into the world 


to appeafe the refentment of the Deity. Moo-y. 


Art. 75. Preached on Sunday the 3d of April, 1791, at the Chapel 
of the Magdalen Afylum, Leefon-ftreet, Dublin. By Gilbert 
Auftin, A.M. Chaplin to the Magdalen Afylum. 4to. pp.36. 
28s. Printed at Dublin. 

The fituation of this charity appears to be critical ; its duration, 
we are told, depending, in a great mea{ure, on ‘ the valuable, but 
moft precarious life of its founder and proteétor, the excellent Lady 
Arbella Denny.’ In fuch circumftances, the preacher, aflured of 
the utility of the inftitution, exerts his whole ftrength in recom- 
mending it to the attention and liberality of his audience, and now 


to that of the public in general. He addrefles the imagination and 
the 
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the paflions; he defcribes with pathos, and perfuades with energy s 
and we apprehend his arguments have the fupport of truth. Hig 
endeavours appear to have had fome confiderable effect; as we are 
informed that, in a chapel containing not above 250 perfons, the 
fur of 304]. 2s. 7d. was collected ; in confequence of which two 
additional beds have been provided in the afylum. ‘The number of 
objects who had been before admitted, was thirty-one, while fix 
other fuppliants, whofe cafes (excepting one, too horrid for rela 
tion,) are particularly defcribed, were anxioufly waiting for the 
favour; to two of whom, we conclude, it has been granted. Pof.- 
fibly, fome farther aflifiance to this afylum may be gained, by more 
generally circulating a knowlege of its ftate. 

The text of this difcourfe is Zohn, viii. 2. Its profits, thould 


any arife, are to be given to the charity. H. 


Art. 76. The Duty of preaching the Go/pel explained and recommended, 
An Ordination Sermon, preached at New-Town-Ards. By Sin- 
clare Kelburn. 8vo. pp.36. Dublin. 1790. 

A plain, ferious, and orthodox difcourfe, fuited to the occafion, 

on which it was delivered. M 


Art. 77. Love to Enemies explained and recommended: delivered to 
the two Societies of the Old and New Meetings, in Birmingham, 
Jately burnt down; and now afiembling together at Carr’s-lane 
Meeting-houfe, Aug. 7, 1791. By Radcliffe Scholefield. vo. 
pp. 24. 1s. Johnfon. 

‘Thefe are the weapons which muft finally prove feccefsful. Cla- 
mour, violence, and perfecution, will die away, and retire with fhame 
before reafon, moderation, and benevolence. On an occafion fo irri- 
tating to Diffenters as the riots and conflagrations of Birmingham, we 
muft confefs ourfelves to have been gratified at finding one of their 
minifters inculcating the great precept of Chrilt—/ove to enemies; 
and we hope that the temper, with which this difcourfe is com- 
pofed, will induce the members of the eltablifhed church to treat 
Diffenters in their tura with the like liberality and candour; that 
the evil fpirit which fome perfons have endeavoured to foment be- 
tween them may totally fubfide; and that no more riots and dul 
rages may be committed, to the difgrace of religion and of this 
enlightened country. Speaking of the leaders and actors in the 
riots, Mr. S, gives the following temperate advice: * let ju/fice, 
not revenge, appear to influence and dire&t your conducét—while 
you endeavour to detect the principal inftigators and leaders in this 
horrid bufinefs,. let it be mixed with pity and compaffion to the de- 
luded multitude. Ferfuaded as they were of the criminality of our 
views, and heated by fury, heightened by intoxication, it may 
ljterally be affirmed of many, that they knew not what they did.’ 

Mobs never act from knowlege and reafon. They are like an 
herd of fwine, which never run with violence, but when fome devil 
inftigates them. 

Mr. S. apologizes for the publication of his fermon, which was 
not compofed to meet the public eye. It will, ee 
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him no difcredit as a compofition :—but, drinking up vitals, p.23, is 
pot an accurate expreilion. 


Art. 78. Paul's Defence before Felix, confidered and applied ; 
preached April 27, 1791, at the opening of the New Chapel, in 
George-ftreet, Plymouth-Dock. By Jofhua Toulmin, A. M. 
Svo. pp. 45. 6d. fohnfon. 

On St. Paul’s fkilful defence of himfelf, (fee the text, A&ts, xxiv. 
14, 15, 16.) from the charge of preaching herefy, Mr. Toulmin 
erects a vindication of the Unitarians from the fame accufation. 
Having in view its direct application to the Unitarian doétrine, he 
thas comments on the words of St. Paul: * What herefy could 
there be in worfhipping the fame Almighty Being, whom his nation 
worfhipped ; in believing the fame Scriptures which they had re- 
ceived ; in looking for that refurrection which they expected ; and 
in being guilty of no offence either toward God or toward 
man?’ 

This is a temperate and fenfible difcourfe, calculated to difarm 
prejudice, and to promote the practice of virtue. Qo 


Art. 79. Preached at St. Edmund’s Church in Dudley, and pub- 
lifhed for the Purpofe of ereting a Monument in it to the Memory 
of its pious Founder, Mr. George Bradley, who died Dec. 8, 
1721. 8vo. pp.20. Printed at Dudley, 1791. 

We find that this fermon was preached by the Rev. Luke Booker. 
Ina fhort and modett preface, he apologizes for the declamatory or 
poetical language which is ufed in fome parts of the difcourfe, aad 
which, as he intimates, he fhould have avoided, had he intended it 
for the prefs. ‘Ihe fermon, however, appears to be well fuited to 
the occafion. ‘lhe author cannot be fufpected of venal flagtery as 
to the deceafed, nor does he difcover fuperftitious notions about the 
confecration and fanctity of buildings, nor any kind of party-{pirit ; 
but, while attending rather to the convenience and neceflity of a place 
appropriated to re!igious worfhip, he urges the farther propriety of 
dedicating a tellimony of refpect to the man who, many years fince, 
had provided it for the inhabitants of Dudley,—and vet had himfelf 
been interred without any diitinét memorial. The erection of this 
church has not arifen from any of thofe idle and pernicious fancies, 
much lefs from thofe wicked and flagitious actions, which, in 
former ages, produced many public flructures: it appears rather to 
have been the pure effect of piety and benevoience. Having no 
relation but a brother, in eafy circumftances, Mr. Bradley expreffed, 
on his death-bed, a with that the fortune which he left might be 
thus employed ; adding, that if, by thefe means, one finner fhould 
be converted from his error, it would be the nobleit purchafe that 
he could make. On thefe topics, Mr. Booker expatiates. He ex- 
preffes great refpect for, and dependence on, his aucience, as * well 
difpofed to promote the caufe of virtue, or alleviate diltrefs wherever 
it appeared :’—in this ref{pect he confiders them all as * of one heart 
and one foul—however divided in religious opinions—however 
varying in fome articles of Chriftian faith—yet unanimous in 
Chriftian charity.’ H 
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Art. 80, The Living Temple. Preached at Halftead, in Effex, 
May the 10th, 1791, on occafion of the Death of the Rev. Jofeph 
Field. By Robert Stevenfon. %vo. pp.34. 18. Dilly. 
This difcourfe is publithed at the requelt of the congregation be. 
fore whom it was delivered, and is intended for the benefit of the 
| widow of the deceafed. The worthy author having, in a regular 
’ way, introduced the doctrine of Divine influence, expreffes a very 
earnelt folicitude, that, inflead of being abufed to negligence and 
indolence, it fhould prove an incentive, as certainly it ought, to 
reater watchfulnefs aod * vigour in the Chriitian life.’ We with 
that this fermon may obtain a fale fufficient to produce fome ef. 
fetual affiftance for the obje& propofed, unknown indeed to us, 
yet, we doubt not, really worthy of a charitable and - beneficent 


attention. H ‘ 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 


| #.% Philo Africanus in vain attempts to draw back our attention 
i) to the hateful bufinefs of the flave-trade. Our general ideas on 
that difficult fubject are before the public; and to the public judg- 
ment we with to confign them, without entering into any contro- 
verfy with anonymous, however refpectable, correfpondents, on 
articular points of argument that may have been, perhaps hattily, 
Tepzetied, on either fide. Philo Africanus may have more leifure, 
| as well as inclination, for fuch debates, than we poffefs; and he is, 
alfo, probably, better informed concerning many circumftances 
refpecting the trade in Negroes, than we can pretend to be; and, 

with this conceflion, we hope, our correfpondent wil] reft fatisfied: 

i efpecially when we add, that, whatever difficulties may attend the 
invefligatron, we are as much averfe from flavery, of every kind, as 











7 | he, or any man breathing, can be.—He intimates a with that we | 
would print his former lewer*: but this would very ill agree with 
the prcfent arrangements of our work, with refpeét to which we 

claim the entire direClion, independently of all foreign interference ; 
acknowleging, at the fame time, our obligation to our Cor- ' 
re{poncents, for all friendly hints, conveyed in friendly language. . 
wt é 
tit We have not yet been able to procure the materials necef- { 
fary for the determination of the fubject of the letter figned Veritas: c 
i but we hope to get them in time to anfwer it in our next month’s p 
a correfpondence. In the mean while, Veritas may be affured that he n 
does us great injuftice, in fuppofing that we wifh to ‘ pluck the laurels fe 
from the brows’ of any writer whatever, in order to transfer them to a. 
~~ thofe of another. Both the gentlemen, mentioned in the prefent ) 
| cafe, are equally indifferent to us. ; 
sy Other letters remain for confideration. tt 
— — in 
* Noticed in our Correfpondence for Auguft1791. That letter b 
is, however, miflaid; nor do we thoroughly recollect its contents. th 
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FOREIGN LITERATURE, 


Art. I. Conftitutions des principaux Etats del Europe, &¢. i.e. The 
Conftitutions of the principal European States, and of the United 
States of America. By M. De ta Crorx, Profeflor of Public 
Law, atthe Lyceum. 2 Vols. 8vo. Pages, about 950 in all. 
Paris. 1791.—Imported by De Boffe, London. 


Wwe moft politicians and legiflators proceed, in a right 

line, to point out the firft principles of government, or 
to attack, or to defend, thofe already eftablifhed or in contem- 
plation, M. De ra Croix has chofen a more indirect and 
circuitous, but, in our opinion, a more pleafing and more 
fecure patil.” -In a feries of difcourfes, (twenty-eight in num- 
ber,) which, from their conftruction, we fuppofe to have been 
addrefled at different periods to the fociety at the Lyceum, he 
analyzes moft of the political conftitutions of note, in order to 
apply the various obfervations, that may prefent themfelves on 
fuch a review, to the prefent fituation of France. Thefe dif- 
courfes were compofed while the National Aflembly was occu- 
pied in forming their new code of laws; and the author was 
manifeftly animated to the undertaking, by the defire of pre- 
fenting, to his legiflative brethren, thofe lights which hiftory 
and experience might furnifh, in order to enable them to 
organize their new conftitution in the moft perfect poffible 
manner. ‘The obvious defigns of the publication, are to difplay 
the excellencies of their conttitutional principles, to filence the 
Murmurs of the difcontented, and to exhilarate the contented, 


by manifefting the fuperior excellencies both of the bafis and of 


the materials of the new fuperftructure, above any that have been 
App, Rey. VoL. vin Ll Coi- 
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difcovered or employed, either in ancient or more modern 
times. In his analytical hiftory, the author defcribes the de. 
fects of every other form that has been adopted; traces the 
fources and confequences of thefe defects; fhews, in fome in- 
ftances, the care that has been taken in the regeneration of 
the French monarchy, to avoid fimilar evils ; and in others, he 
fuggefts hints how they may be counteracted. This work is 
not, therefore, a hiffory, fo much as a critique on different con. 
ftitutions. It pre-fuppofes, that the reader is well acquainted 
with the leading events of each country; and it gives fucha 
fummary view alone, as may ferve to explain the introduction 
of any particular form, fhew its moft prominent features, or 
afford occafion for political remarks, The modern conftitu- 
tions here examined, are the Germanic, the Poli/b, thofe of 
Sweden, Denmark, and Pruffia; thofe of the republics of Venice, 
Genoa, Lucca, St. Marino, aud Holland; the Englifb government; 
and that of the American States. ‘The author has alfo fubjoined 
a political catechifm. 

Paying our chief attention to the author’s defign, we fhall 
chiefly confine ourfelves to his political and philofephical obfer- 
vations. Since he does not profefs to furnifh any new informa- 
tion as an hiftorian; fince he always takes fome one favourite 
author as his guide, whom, in fome cafes, he too implicitly 
follows; we fhould unnecefflarily fwell our pages, were we to 
be detained by the hiftorical part; though, in fact, it confti- 
tutes the du/k of the performance. 

In 2 preliminary difcourfe, M. Dz ta Croix, in imitation of, 
Rouffeau, traces the focial contract, from the reciprocal} duties of 
parents and children, up to large focieties, the origin of proper- 
ty, and of laws to protect it, of governments in their different 
forms, military force, &c. &c.; and here we find feveral juft ob- 
fervations, intermixed with fome that are merely hypothetical. 

Although the profefled obje& be to delineate the modern 
Furopean and American ftates, yet the firft. three difcourfes 
are devoted to the analyfis of Ariffotle’s maxims of govern- 
ment ;—to the government of Athens, and the laws of Solon;— 
to the conftitution of the Romans; and to the opinions of 
Cicero on focial duties. ‘The principles which the author 
wifhes to eftablifh, are, that a limited monarchy is fuperior to 
either an ariftocratic or democratic conftitution ; and to evince 
that the theory of Cicero was much more perfect than the 
maxims that influenced the Roman republic ; which he repros 
bates in the ftrongeft terms. , 

Ariftotle, in reprefenting the dangers attached to royalty, 
oblerves, that ** as a monarchical conftitution depends on the 
moderation of the prince, it is manifeft that the on and 
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liberty of the fubject muft alfo depend on that circumftance ; 
and, for this reafon, the cities of Greece, thinking themfelves 
equal, and being alike able to participate in the fupreme autho- 
rity, are more ftruck with the inconveniences, than with the 
advantages, of a government which may alternately conftitute 
the happinefs or mifery of a people.” M. De 1a Croix 
hence takes occafion to pafs the following encomium on the 


French conttitution : 

‘ Ariftotle, in thus expofing the dangers of a kingly government, 
did not forefee that, at a future period, mankind would acquire 
fuch a knowlege of the principles of legiflation, as to render the 
people fecure and free, independent of the character of their 
monarch, by a conftitution that fhall be the firmeft fupport of the 
throne, and the moft powerful rampart of public liberty.’ 

Without difputing the influence of thofe caufes of the decline 
of the Roman empire alleged by Montefquieu, the author 
imagines the following to have been the moft operative: 


‘In an empire, new laws are neceflary at every revolution. If 
thofe of Numa were good under royal authority, they were not 
adapted to the dominion of a fenate. If thefe were proper while 
the republic was under its government, they ceafed to be fo, at the 
period when the people re-afflumed abfolute authority; and the des 
crees of the people were abfolutely pernicious under the dominion of 
the emperors. In pointing out the real caufe of the continual agi- 
tations of the Roman republic, and of its deftruction, I do not mean 
to refute the fentiments that have been advanced: although, from 
the fyitem propofed, a fingle caufe, the want of a wife and per- 
manent conititution, adapted to the nature of each government, was 
fuficient to involve Rome in deftruétion, other caufes may yet have 
contributed to its elevation, and to its decline.’ 

In explaining the reafons wherefore mankind have continued 
fo long ignorant of the true principles of government, M. De 
LA Croix makes the following judicious remarks: 

‘ Before a large mafs of light can be at once diffufed, and illu- 
minate the minds of men, what numbers of diftin& and ifolated 
{parks of truth efcape from the reafoning powers, fhine for an in- 

ant, and are then loft in the night of ignorance, or are repelled by 
the force of habit! Molt of thofe, who were able to inftruct man- 
kind in their juft claims on fociety, have written or fpoken at a 
diftance from each other: they were deftitute of authority; and had 
Ro other commiffion than that which reafon gives to every wife man 
to fpeak the truth. Seldom were they heard by the multitude. So- 
crates, Plato, Pythagoras, tried the difcretion of their difciples, be- 
fore they entrufted them with their fentiments. Cicero never dared 
to utter, in his public orations, what he wrote concerning the laws, 
the nature of the gods, and the republic. If printing has multiplied 
the means of diffufing ideas, this wonderful art did not perform its 
prodigies until a confiderable time after prejudices, and the afcend- 


ency of power, had erected a formidable rampart againft a {pirit of 
Liz innovation. 
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innovation. Ambition, intereft, injuftice, employed the fame 
means that reafon oppofed to them; and before ignorance was able 
to decypher characters traced on paper, more errors than truths had 
iflued from the prefs. If governments initituted colleges, and 
authorized profeflors to difcourfe on the laws, fovereignty, and in- 
terefts of princes, it was always with the reftriction to defcant on 
the law extant, to interpret its meaning, and to enforce its obliga. 
tion. ‘They were permitted to be prolix and obfcure, on condition 
that they fhould not attack the edifice of legiflation icelf, nor 
or to prepare their auditors fora new one. ‘Thus the men, 
whofe duty it was to diffufe knowlege, {pread thick mifts of error; 
they who ought to have elevated the mind, made it ftoop under the 
yoke of ancient inftitutions. The fcience taught, was not principles 
which contribute to the good of al}, but maxims which men of 
power had eftablifhed for their perfonal advantage :—but, liberated 
from fuch fetters, we fhall now return to fundamental truths, and 
learn to eftimate the things that are, according to their jult value, 
by bringing them to the light of our natural claims; a light that 
was prior to all human inititutions.’ 

On the Germanic conftitution, this politician treats very 
amply. In three difcourfes, he traces the origin of the Ger- 
man empire; the various changes through which it has pafled; 
the convulfions which it has fuffered from ambition, ufurpa- 
tions, religious contefts, &c.; and the fteps by which it has 
advanced to its prefent fyftematic ftate, with the laws and re- 
gulations by which this complicated machine is kept in mo- 
tion. The various events that the hiftory of Germany 
prefents to the philofophic reader, have given rife to many 
pertinent remarks, Of thefe, we will feleé&t fome fpecimens, 
The hiftory of the electors is terminated by the following ob- 


fervation: 

© We may trace the fleps and the progrefs of ufurpation in thefe 
conftitutional points. Officers of the emperor, begin by erecting 
themfelves into officers of the empire. After having enjoyed merely 
a fhare with the nobles and the clergy, they arrogated to themfelves 
exclufive privileges. From the title of /ervants, they obtained 
from their mafter that of uacle, or of nephew; and of drother from 
all the crowned heads.’ 

Speaking of the military force of the empire, he obferves, 


that 

‘ The army furnithed by the circles, is not formidable on their 
entering on acampaign. The number of forty thoufand men is 
not complete, as the circles have not a ftanding number of troops 
equal to their refpective quotas. They are neither more warlike 
nor better difciplined than cur common militia. Their arms are 
not uniform. Their baggage and ammunition arrive at the deftined 
place of rendezvous in the greateft diforder. Their General dares 
not to undertake any enterprize with fuch troops, until they be 


difciplined anew, and better accommodated:—but we are not [0 
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judge of the real force of the empire from thefe appearances. 
Some princes of Germany, whofe circles furnifh a few troops, are 
able to levy an army, on their own eftates, fufficiently powerful to 
oppofe any invader. The Prince of He/e, for example, has an 
army of twenty thoufand men on foot, in excellent order, and com- 
pofed of the beft foldiers in Europe. The name of He/ recalls a 
fhameful tranfaction. It is the fame prince who, to {well his trea- 
fures, delivered fo many of his fubjeéts to England, who were 
enrolled in the laft American contett, not under the ftandard of liberty, 
but under the bloody fiag of de/potifm. ‘Thete wretched beings, tom 
from the bofom of their natal foil, faw themfelves numbered like 
beafts of hire, tranfported to diftant regions, armed againft thofe 
who had never injured them, condemned to maflacre generous in- 
habitants, who had no other obje& than to withdraw themfelves 
from an ignominious dependence, and whom the mother country 
treated as illegitimate children. Their fovereign fold them per 
head, as the favage African delivers his timid flaves to the infatiable 
Europeans, who chain them in heaps, in their floating prifons, to 
work, under a rod of iron, in foreign Jands. By this bargain, 
equally fhameful to the two contracting powers, England was under 
obligations to pay for every maimed Heffian, as well as for thofe 
who fhould be flain. Heavens! what an account to fettle between 
thefe fovereigns, on the termination of the war! Who can hear the 
terrible calculation without a fhudder! You have delivered to me 
fo many of your fubjeéts to go and cut the throats of mine. Five 
hundred have perifhed in their paflage. ‘I‘wo thoufand were killed 
in different aétions. Three thoufand have been fo terribly wound- 
ed, that they can fubfift alone by the compaflion of mankind. I 
owe you, in confequence, fuch a fum. Hereitis. Depoft thefe 
guineas in your treafury, and difperfe through your ftates, the wretched 
proofs of my defeat, and of our foame!” 

M. De ra Croix, after taking fome pains to prove thaf 
France is not the natural enemy of the German empire, in 
oppofition to the general ideas of politicians, proceeds to 
vindicate the meafures of the National Aflembly refpecting 
Alface: 

‘ Our modern prelates and petty princes (fays he) attempt to 
fruftrate the plans of wifdom and of juitice. To retain over 
Frenchmen the rights of fervitude, which humanity has abolifhed, 
they dare to call in the aid of ¢reaties to fupport their claims. If 
we mull appeal to treaties; if natural juftice has no voice in this 
difpute; let them not refer to the treaty of Wefthalia, which, it is 
acknowleged, imports that she cities and the feigneuries of Alface fhall 
be maintained in the fame fate, and that the king of France fhall only 
exercife the rights which belonged to the houfe of Aufria. Let them 
read the treaty of Ri/wys; in that, they will fee that the emferor 
and the empire cede to France, Landau, with its territory; Strafburg, 
with all its dependences, fituated on the left borders of the Rhine, 
all the righis of Jovereignty, and all other rights. ‘They will alfo fee, 
In the fourth article of che fame treaty, that all the places, and = 
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the rights, which were poffeffed by the French, out of Alface, half 
be reftored; from which M. De Mably juftly infers, that all the re- 
unions that re/pec the interior of Alface, not having been reclaimed, 
are valid, and confequently form a part of the French dominions. 

« If the Empire and France, that were at war, annulled by mu- 
tual confent, by the treaty of Rifwyk, that of Wefphalia, for the 
interior part of Alface, the territory of Landau, and the depend. 
ences of Strafbourg fituated on the left fide of the Rhine; if the 
conditions on which France relinquifhed Frideurg, and all the forts 
that the had conftructed on the Rhine, were that fhe fhould enjoy 
all the rights of fovereignty over the countries ceded to her; the 
Princes of the Empire could not retain, over the lands comprized 
in this compact, any other pretenfions than tho‘e common to the 
French nobility; nor can they have the right of depriving their 
vaflals of thofe advantages and privileges which are to be extended 
to every fubjeét who acknowleges the nation, the law, and the king, 
for their fovereigns.’ 

M. De va Crorx, however, thinks it but honourable and 
juft to indemnify the nobility of Alface for the revenues which 
they will lofe by the new arrangement; nor does he expeét, 
from {trangers, who are connected with a body whofe prin- 
ciples are fo inferior, that they fhould at once rife to that noble 
difintereftednefs, that romantic generofity, which, he fays, re- 
fiects fuch honour on the French nobility and men of large 
property. ‘The number of this new order of chivalry, we fuf- 
pect, is but fmall. He farther maintains, that to facrifice the 
beautiful fyftem of equality to fuch inferior confiderations, 
would be to difhonour the nation and its legiflators ; it would 
fully the fplendid title adopted by their monarch, king of a free 
people. 

‘ The inhabitants of Alface might, with juftice, exclaim, we 
are not your fubjects, for we are not free. ‘The rights of fervitude 
and of mortmain hang continually over our heads, and we are de- 
bafed in the eyes of our fellow-citizens. Let France feparate us 
from its empire, or let us enjoy its liberty,’ 

The author clofes his view of the Germanic Conftitution, with 
the following obfervation : 

¢ Ancient writers on legiflation have too much extolled this form 
of government; modern writers have too much depreciated it. There 
are doubtlefs many imperfections, and effential faults: but although 
our own is fo much fuperior, are we fure that it will meet with udl- 
verfal approbation, or that we fhall not be obliged to rectify fome 
parts of it? Time and experience alone can point out what is vicl- 
ous in the regulations of a large affociation. One of the moft ftrik- 
ing errors in the conftitution of the German Empire, is that the 
power of its chief is too limited as Emperor ; and too great as a /- 
wereign of his own hereditary ftates: all the princes are too inde- 

endent in their refpeétive territories : the diet is too unwieldy and 
inactive a body for them to be awed by its threats. If the ae 
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had a greater reprefive force, a power truly executive, he would 
reftrain the tyranny of inferwr defpots, who are guilty of a thoufand 
atts of injuftice in their ftates; who debafe the coin, favour the 
nobility, feli their fubje&ts, impofe arbitrary taxes, and manifeft a 
criminal indulgence for the members of their own college, as they 
may ftand in need of it in their turns. It would be no paradox to 
maintain that the actual {tate of Germany is nearly the fame with 
that of France, under the fecond race of our kings, and at the com- 
mencement of the third. Our Dukes of Burgundy, our Counts of 
Champagne, were they not fovereigns in their ftates? The king 
was circumf{cribed in his domains. ‘The policy of our kings has 
produced the difference. They have augmented their power at the 
expence of their vaflals; while, in Germany, the vaffals have en- 
croached on the power of their emperor. The chief of the French 
monarchy is no longer elective, the chief of the empire is become 
fo. In France, the grand officers of the crown poffeffed provinces 
and principalities, and now receive wages: in Germany, they are 
no longer paid, but they poffefs eftates and kingdoms. Before they 

ive a fanction to his election, they prefcribe laws to the emperor. 
In France, the king received no laws from his fubjecis ; they all 
originated from him. In Germany, the empire and emperor are 
two things very diftinét: in France, the monarch and the monarchy 
areone. It was never faid, the king and France: but they fill 
{fay the emperor, and the empire. 

¢ Notwithftanding all the vices of the Germanic Conftitution, 
there is reafon to think that it will long retain its prefent form. 
Liberty is with difficulty reftored in a country which is divided in- 
to feveral fovereignties, becaufe the plans of the inhabitants are not 
uniform. If the fubjects of one Prince are difcontented, and with 
to fhake off the yoke, the fubjeéts of another have not the fame de- 
fire, and will not fecond their refolutions. Thus the vaffals of the 
{ame empire cannot depend on reciprocal aid, while the princes 
will mutually fupport each other. YZdeir dominion will probably 
continue for ages; while the liberty of the fubject is very diftant 
and almoft chimerical.’ 


There is much truth, and much good fenfe, in moft of the 
above obfervations. It may, however, be doubted whether M,. 
De 1a Crorx’s prognoftic be fo well founded. We believe 
that much will depend on the iflue of the experiment now mak- 
ing in France. ‘The light diffufed, and the ferment raifed in 
the human mind, are, in our opinion, too great and operative, 
to permit any ftate in Europe long to endure an envied con- 
traft, If the idea that they have a natural claim to much more 
liberty than they poflefs, fhould be cherifhed by every bofom 
in the empire, and foldiers once learn the leffon that they are 
the fervants of the whole, and not the property of a few, to hold 
this whole in chains,—-Princes may be induced to grant, with 
clemency, what they may juftly apprehend will otherwife be 
feized by force. 

L1l4 Five 
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Five difcourfes are devoted to the Polifh government, Its 
original conftitution is examined ; its partition, with the caufes 
which led to this degradation, and the plans propofed by Rou/- 
feau and De Mably for a more perfect form of government, 
are analyzed; and the preference is given to the fentiments of 
the former. The principal doctrines enforced in thefe dif. 
courfes, are the debafing influence of vaflalage, the oppreffive 
fpirit of nobility, and the horrors that attend eleé?ive monarchies, 
After the power of a monarch is fo effeCtually reftrained, that 
he cannot poflibly abufe it to the prejudice of his fubje@s, M, 
De ta Croix highly approves every external mark of reve- 
rential awe, and propofes the etiquette obferved at the Polith 
court, asa model for France. As an account of the ceremony 
obferved at the affembly of the Diet may be amufing to our 
readers, and as M. De ra Croix’s remarks on it will afford 
another fpecimen of his work, we fhall tranflate the paflage: 


‘ The fenators and the deputies have each their diftinét chamber, 
The deputies chufe their prefident, before they proceed to bufinefs, 
When the election is made, the two chambers unite, the deputies 
kifs the king’s hand, and the members of the Diet take their places, 
The king is feated on a throne, elevated at one extremity of the 
hall: the ten officers of the ftate are placed at the oppofite extre- 
mity in Chairs of ftate; the bifhops, palatines, and governors of 
caftles, are ranged in three rows on each fide of the throne, alfo 
in chairs of ftate. Behind thefe, are feated the deputies, on benches 
covered with red cloth. ‘The fenators remain covered, the deputies 
uncovered. ‘The appearance of majefty is truly auguit. When the 
king is difpofed to fpeak, he rifes from his throne, flteps forward a 
few paces, and calls the minilters of ftate. The grand officers of 
the crown, who occupy the lower places of the fenate, immediately 
approach his facred perfon: the four grand marefchals ftrike the 
ground with their ftafts of office; and the firft in rank proclaims 
that the king is going to fpeak. Thus it is with juftice that Voltaire 
remarks that, to the eyes of a frranger, the king of Poland feems to be the 
Jirft Jovereign in Europe, as to regal power, whereas he is in fa& the laf? 

After he has expatiated on the fcenery, with raptures, the 
author adds, 

‘ This refpect, this veneration, for the chief of a nation, is truly 
noble. Wretched may be the people (malbeur au peuple) who omit 
to encircle, with all the fplendour of majeity, the prince whom they 
have placed on the throne! ‘The lefs he is exalted, the more they 
are debafed. Let there be no fovereign in a nation, or let the ap- 
pearance of him who is placed at its head be rendered fo augutlt, 
that all who are inferior to him may {till appear in refpeétful dig- 
nity. The king of Ergland, ferved in his palace, by his officers 
on their knees *, dignifies the nation, whofe reprefentatives fit wih 
him to limit his power.’ 


—_ 
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M. DE ta Croix alfo juftly commends the following regu- 
ation in the Polifh conftitution : 


« When the Diet is affembled, the permanent council, who oc; 
cupy a diftinct place in the fenate, is void of authority. It is 
there, merely to be refponfible for its conduct: to receive public 
marks of approbation, if there be no complaints againft it, or if 
they be ill founded. Ifit has exceeded the limits of its power, it 
receives public cenfure, and its members are expofed to be condemn- 
ed by the Diet as guilty of high treafon. ‘Thus is the executive 
ower annihilated before the /egi/lative / It appears, in its prefence, 
asa fubje@. This is one of the articles in the Polifh conititution, 
with which it is defirable to enrich ourown. If, in each of our 
legiflative meetings, the king’s minifters had a diftin& feat in the 
National Aflembly, to fubmit to the examination of their paft con- 
duét, and to receive a public teftimony of approbation, or of dif- 
approbation, the word re/ponfibility, would poffe/s a more determi- 
sate meaning, and the epoch, in which their difgrace, or the repa- 
ration of their faults, fhould be pronounced, would become more 
certain.’ 

The convulfions which have agitated Sweden, from the ear- 
lieft periods of its hiftory, to the late Revolution, aftord many 
fubjects for political difcuffion, and furnifh our philofopher with 
too good an opportunity to expatiate on the neceflity of an 
equipoife in a ftate; that each order may fupport the whole, 
and not deftroy each other. As it was in Sweden alone that 
the peafants were confidered as a diftinct order, and had a voice 
inthe government, he contemplates the influence which this 
regulation had on the other orders, of fovereign, nobles, and 
ecclefiaftics. Voltaire, having remarked that, in Sweden and 
Denmark, the defpotifm of the fovereign arofe from the at- 
tempts of the people to fupprefs their tyrannic nobles, and not, 
as in moft other countries, from a combination of king and 
nobility againft the people, M. De La Croix takes occafion 
to give the following leflon to his countrymen ; 

‘ Thefe ideas, replete with wifdom, manifeft to us the dangers 
to which a people are expofed, whenever they fuffer themfelves to 
be tranfporced with jealoufy and rage. Defpotifm feizes the mo- 
ment to impofe on their heated minds; and, taking advantage of 
the troubles and weaknefs of the ftate, exalts itfelf above the laws, 
treads, with feet of brafs, on every conttitution, violates oaths, and 
looks down on fubjeéts oppreffed or difperfed by fear, deprived of 
the courage to {peak of their privileges, and prepared to obey the 
will of their mafter. How much wiler is that nation, which, in- 
head of debilitating itfelf by vain and unjuft pretenfions, acquires 
trength by uniting round a centre of power, confilting in the love 
of good, refpect for every kind of property, defire to maintain or- 


i and a determination to yield wo nothing but to juftice and the 
aws,’ 
In 
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In a very pleafing epitome of the hiftory of Venice, and of 
the formation of that republic, the author traces the fteps, by 
which the ariftocratics acquired and confirmed their exorbj- 
tant power, to the total exclufion of the people. His account 
of the prefent conftitution is materially the fame with that given 
by the ingenious Dr. ALsore, in his Letters trom Italy, 

In the view which he gives of the political hiftory of Hyj. 
land, M. De va Crorx cannot be exculpated from the charge 
of partiality. His character of almoft all the Stadtholders fcarcely 
sifes above the denomination of a libel. He has manifeftly taken 
the Abbé Raynal’s hiftoire du Stadthauderat, and the writings of 
fome vehement opponents of the Orange family, as his guides; 
but he muft know that the reprefentations of partizans are gene- 
rally exaggerated ; nor could he be ignorant that, allowing every 
merit to the 44bé Raynal, for the mafs of information given in 
his works, they {till ought to be read with caution; as, in 
many inftances, he has fubftituted a fine ftyle, and ftrong ex. 
preffions, for the force of evidence. Had he even confulted 
that edition of the Abbe’s hiftory of the Stadtholderfhip, which 
was reviewed, corrected, chatiée, et purgée de fes fauffetés, par 
Monf. Rouffet, as is expreffed in the title-page ; or the minute 
and accurate Vaagenaar, whofe republican principles are uni- 
verfally acknowleged ; our author would have been much 
more moderate in his fentiments and expreflions ; nor would 
he have confounded the mere fufpicions of party with hiftorical 
facts. He would not, for example, have aflerted, with fo much 
boldnefs, that both Prince A@aurice, and William the Second, 
died of chagrin, becaufe they were difappointed in their ambi- 
tious defigns of obtaining a crown. /Vaagenaar more cau- 
tioufly hints refpecting Maurice, that this was the aflertion of 
bis enemies: but he attributes the death of this prince to the 
difappointment of his plans again{t the enemies of his country; 
and as to William the Second, it is a well known faé that he 
died of the {mall-pox. Many other fimilar attacks might be 
repelled, but we have no inclination to write an eulogium on 
princes and potentates. We fincerely lament that they are fo 
frequently no better than they fhould be: yet we hold it to be un- 

juft and highly unphilofophical to direct the whole artillery of 
invective againft thefe great perfonages alone; becaufe, by 
their being placed on an eminence, their faults are the moft 
confpicuous. Were it an indubitable truth that the republican 
party in Holland was uniformly actuated by the nobleft motives 
and deligns of diffufing univerfal freedom, and that the Stadt- 
holders as uniformly oppofed thefe defigns ; a writer could not 
expre(s his feelings in terms too fevere: but, without entering 
into the hiftory of that country, one fact is felf evident; the 
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great popularity of the Orange family, at every period, creates 
fome fufpicion that the people have always looked up to them as 
reteGors from a number of petty tyrants; and an oppreffive 
fpirit ought to be reprehended with equal feverity, wherever it 
js placed, whether in the breaft of a king or a burgomafter, a 
prince or a penfionary. M. De 1aCroix, both in this part of his 
work, and in his review of the Englifh government, manifetts 
himfelf much more of a nationalif, than is confittent with the 
charaéter of a philofophical politician; of which he appears 
ambitious. According to his fyftem, France had a right to 
employ every method, direct or indirect, to detach the feven 
rovinces from their alliance with Great Britain; and he is al- 
moft in a rage with the Britith government for counteracting 
her plans. Does that nation claim the monopoly of in- 
trigues ?’=-He is fo fully convinced that it would have been to 
the intereft of both nations, to unite and demolifh poor Old 
England, that he will not permit a benevolent-hearted Dutch- 
man to think otherwife; and he is highly incenfed at thofe ¢y- 
rants of the fea, for preventing their own deftruction. His 
account of the late troubles in Holland is written with the fame 
fpirit; and with that inaccuracy which is —— to be expe. 
ed, where the writer dips his pen in the ftandifh of party. 

In his account of the Englifh government, the author takes 
the Abbé De Mably, M. De Lolime, the New Ferfey Farmer, 
and Black/ftone, for his guides; and as long as he follows thefe 
guides, his defcriptions are accurate and fztisfactory. In other 
parts, he falls into confiderable errors. For example, he al- 
leges, as a reafon wherefore Lord George Gordon was not im- 
mediately imprifoned for exciting a tumult, that he claimed Azs 
privilege as a peer of the realm. The Judges are alfo reprefent- 
ed as making their circuit three times in a year. After our 
politician has taken an extenfive view of the Britifh conftitu- 
tion, and given its various parts the honours which they deferve, | 
he prefents us with a fummary of its defects. His cenfure of 
our penal laws, though fevere, is too juft; and we fincerely 
with that the legiflature would take away that opprobrium, 
which the temper of the times by no means deferves. Adopt- 
ing the fentiment of M. De Condorcet, he obferves, that many 
of our edicts are too execrable to be put in execution; and that 
our Judges, who are not deftitute of humanity, evade the law 
by fubterfuges, rather than facrifice their fellow-creatures, 
The other defeéts are put into the mouth of a third perfon; 
who objects, that our religious liberty is incomplete; that 
heavy and abfurd reftraints are laid on fome branches of com- 
merce ; that imprifonment for debt, and preffing failors, are 


crucl and unjuft acts; that unequal reprefeutation, and the 
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power given to the crown to prorogue and diflolve parliament 
at pleafure, are enormities in the conftitution ; and that the 
bribertes practifed, and the tumults excited, in our borouch 
elections, are a difgrace to the nation. ‘To thefe charges 
which we fhall leave to our readers to appreciate according to 
their value, and to the legiflature to remove according to their 
wifdom, 1s fubjoined a leflon of reproof, which their new con. 
flitution will enable every Frenchman to give to the Englith. 
As this is too long to be inferted, and too important to be cur- 
tailed, we fhall only tranferibe the firft paragraph, and refer 
to the work itfelf for the remainder: * If thofe vices which 
fwarm around accumulated wealth, extinguifh public fpirit, 
deftroy morals, and make people brazen-faced, (qui donent a 
un peuple Pafpe? hardi de Limpudence,) have not rendered the 
Engtith incapable of inftruction, we would tell them: The 
Liberty that once ‘had its feat in the midft of you, is banithed 
from your ifle; for fhe delights in virtue alone. It was once 
an honour to reprefent you; but fince your votes are the pur. 
chafe of bribery and gold, the title of reprefentative is-a dif- 
grace,’ &c. Xc. In the other parts of this curious fpeech, our 
author draws an infulting parallel between the real ftate of 
England and the future ftate of France; and he inquires; 
fince we have not the pre-eminence in talents, nor in courage, 
whence we derive that favage pride, (this we take to be a mild 
tranflation of fierté fauvage,) that infulting contempt of all that 
is not Englifh? ‘This kind of language is rather unbecoming 
one who is manifeftly a candidate for a feat next to Monte- 
Jquien, Rouffeau, or Mably, as a philofophical legiflator :—but 
as it is by way of admonition, we will take it in good part ; and 
it is much preferable to his hoftile plans, totally to demolifh 
us, had we been fo rafh as to enter into a war with Spain. 

In his analyfis of the American conftitution, the author is 
much more impartial and complimentary in his ftyle. He 
draws an excellent parallel between it and the one adopted by 
France; and, in fome cafes, he gives the preference to the 
former.—We muft refer to the work itfelf for the particulars; 
as the importance and popularity of the fubject, the real merit 
of the performance in general, and the defects of fome parts, 
refpe€ting both 7nformation and temper, have tempted us to ex- 
ceed the limits which we had prefcribed to ourfelves. 

From the above extra&ts, our readers will form fome idea 
of the nature and execution of the work; and notwithftanding 
many blemifhes, we are fully convinced that, by the perufal 
of the whole, they may receive much entertainment and in- 
ftruction. It is the beft epitome, which we have feen, of /egi/- 
lative hiflery; and, by interfperfing philofophical remarks with 
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the moft interefting facts, both are rendered more ftriking and 


0 influential. As Englifixnen, we have caufe to complain ; as 
. impartial obfervers, we could allege many things to demon- 
gh frate the absurdity of the proud exultation of our neighbours, 
“Sy fuppofing, and wifhing, that their new cont{titution may prove 
~ ss complete as they imagine. We could allege, that if the 
ne ideas which they have adopted from the Englifh and American 
.: conftitutions were returned to their relpective owners, thofe 
1) that are peculiar to their own legiflative body would prove to 


be few’in number, and very problematical in their operations : 








a —but, as there muft be time for all things, we mutt allow 
h fome for the evaporation of national vanity. If, when oppre/f- 
% ed, they could fmile in tribulation; if they could kifs the foot 
4 that trod on them ; and if they abforbed every idea of national 
~ slory, in that of their Grand Adsnarque; we mutt indulge the 
¥ frit ebullitions of pride, now that they feel themfelves men. 
| We will therefore confider the prefent jactations of their poli- 
“ tical writers, as the cracks of the poftillion’s whip, at firft fetting 
- of; and we hope that, chemin faifant, they will relax into a le{s 
‘ infulting humour, and into a more fober pace. 3 
f (F A third volume of this work 1s juft publifhed, and will 
: be farther noticed hereafter. Cog. 
. —e 
d Art. II. Gefchichte der Regierung Carls des Grofen: i.e. The 
\ Hiftory of the Reign of Charlemagne, By D. H,. Hecewiscn. 
g 8vo. pp. 344. Hamburgh. 1791. 
r ]" a former volume of our Review *, we noticed an Effay on 
: the life and hiftory of Charlemagne, which may be confi- 
dered as the ground-work of the hiltory now before us. The 
, author has beftowed, fince the publication of the former work, 
much of his time and affiduity on collecting and arranging 
, more materials, which he has accompanied with a number of 


critical and fenfible obfervations. It was not, however, fo 
much his intention to write the biography of this great emperor, 
a to give a true idea and a faithful reprefentation of the ftate 
| of the nations which were governed by him. In this, indeed, 

he has been very fuccefsful; though in many inftances, as he 
| declares, he was under a neceflity of giving merely hints, and 
only {ketching outlines, as it would have required volumes to do 
Proper juftice to his fubjeét, ‘To trace, therefore, the cha- 
racter of the people over whom Charlemagne ruled, to fearch 
for the leading principles of their civil conftitution, and to_ 
point out the manner and the means by which he operated on 
both, were his chief intentions in compofing this work. 
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Among the feveral, and rather uncommon, opinions which 
he has advanced, may be reckoned for one, that he thinks the 
Saxons were originally a branch of the Danifh and Swedith 
nations, and a people altogether different from the Franks, 
who came into Germany only after the time of Tacitus. Our 
author ventures, Jikewife, a conjecture refpeCting the occafion 
which brought the Saxons over to Britain, that has rather an 
air of improbability. He thinks, that perhaps they landed on 
our ifland neither as pirates nor as auxiliaries, who were 
called over for affiltance, but that they came hither as Roman 
mercenaries, many Saxon corps being, at that time, engaged 
in the Roman armies. More fuccefsfully he difcufles the quef- 
tions, who the Franks originally were? whence they came? 
and whether they had reprefentatives of the people, who met 
on occafions of moment, which related to the welfare of the 
nation? He endeavours to develope the origin of the prefent 
government of the German empire, and how fuch a mixture 
of democracy, ariftocracy, and monarchy, might have arifen 
from the {tate in which the firft German nations were at the 
time of Tacitus. The flight of Wittekind into Denmark, 
who was a principal chief among the Saxons, he confiders as 
one of the firft and principal caufes of many great events 
which afterward happened in Europe: for this chief raifed the 
attention of the Danes and other nations in regard to the 
Franks, and‘ made them jealous of the power which they were 
acquiring. Mr. Gibbon, in his celebrated hiftory of the down- 
fall of the Roman empire, having advanced many opinions of 
his own relative to Charlemagne, and having particularly cen- 
{ured the legiflation of that emperor, M. HEGewiscu has 
thought-proper, in feveral inftances, to vindicate the memory 
of the long-deceafed monarch ; and we think he has not always 


done it unfuccefsfully. Wend.--n. 





Art. IIL. Beytrage zur natirlicken und oeconomifchen kentnifs beyder 
Sicilien: i.e. Sketches of the Natural and Oeconomical State of 
the Two Sicilies. By Coartes Utysses pe Satis, 8vo. Voll. 
pp. 198. Vol. I]. pp. 239. Zuric. 1790. 

Ww: have a great many writers, who, after vifiting thofe 

countries which are the fubjeéts of this work, have pre= 
fented the public with their obfervations:—but, neverthelefs, 
we ought not to declaim againft this increafing number, fince 
every one relates at leaft fome things that are not to be found 
in former accounts, or gives his obfervations in a manner pee 
culiar to himfelf ; by which means, things are fhewn in a dif- 
ferent light; and though they cannot lay claim to novelty, yet 


they are reprefented in a view which feems to be novel. Th 
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The author of this work, which is drawn up in the form of 
ltters, appears to be a young man. He had, however, the 
pelt opportunity of informing himfelf of the ftate of the coun- 
ty through which he travelled, being in company with a near 
elation, who holds a high employment, as an officer, in the 
grvice of the king of Naples, by whofe command he vifit- 
ej thofe provinces which are the fubjects of thefe letters, He, 
therefore, had not only an eafy accels every where, but the in- 
formation, which he might want, came from the principal peo- 
ley who were well acquaintéd with thofe things after which 
ne made inquiries. For this very reafon, we fhould have been 
more pleafed, if he had given us his own obfervations and in- 
qiries, without intermixing them with quotations, nay even 
long extracts and tranflations, from former writers, to fwell 
his volumes ; we then, perhaps, might have ftood a chance of 
receiving more new information than we at prefent gain. 

The firft volume is divided into four different parts; the firft 
of which contains, in ten Jetters, what may be-called, pro- 
perly, the author’s journey to Sicily. ‘The fecond is a tranf- 
lation of Dolomieu’s differtation on an extinét volcano, in that 
part of Sicily which is called Val di Noto. ‘The third is 
a tranflation of the Chevalier ‘Yofeph Giveni’s account of the 
euption of Mount Etna, in July 1787. “The fourth is made 
up with extracts from various letters, written on different fub- 
jets, relating to Sicily. As to thofe letters which are the au- 
thor’s own ccmpofition, we muft obferve, that they appear tous 
tobe written in hafte, and with carelefinefs ; though we admire 
the liberal fpirit which, in many inftances, they breathe; par- 
ticularly where he {peaks of the oppreffive treatment which the. 
common people experience, both in Sicily, and {till more in 
Calabria, from the haughty barons, their mafters. We hope, 
ince the times grow more enlightened, and nations begin not 
only to know, but even to refume, their natural rights, that 
thefe opprefled people will in time put a ftop to that opprefiion 
and tyranny under which they have hitherto groaned. 

The fecond volume contains a defcription of that terrible 
tarthquake, which happened in Calabria in the year 1783; 
and though many other accounts have been given of this dread- 
ful event, yet we here meet with many interefting facts and 
enfible obfervations, which carry the appearance of novelty. 

The author has divided his defcription into three fec- 
tions; the firft of which relates to that part of Calabria which 
8 called Ultra, or the Farther, and is accompanied with a 
map that feems to be copied from one publifhed fome years 
40 by the Royal Academy at Naples. Two other maps 
ae annexed to the fecond feétion, which give$ an account 
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of the earthquake itfelf. The third fection defcribes the fteps 
which the Neapolitan government has taken to obviate, in 
fome meafure, the corifequences of this dreadful calamity, and 
to relieve the country and its remaining inhabitants. The 
fourth inquires into the caufes of the earthquake, and examines 
the different opinions which are entertained on this melancholy 
fubje&t. The author. fides entirely with Sir William Hamilton, 
who affigns volcanos to be the only caufe of the fhaking of the 
earth. The fifth and laft fection contains much mifccllaneous 
matter; fuch as the prefent ftate of population in Calabria 
Ultra, according to Vivenzio; meteorological obfervations ; 
accounts of different earthquakes; and the ftate of the coins, 
weights, and meafures, in the Neapolitan dominions. The 
whole concludes with a defcription of the ifland of Ponza, and 
of thofe iflands which are adjacent. “The account which the 
Abbate Fortis has given, ferves here for a text; and what Sir 
William Hamilton and Dolomieu have faid of them, is added by 


way of notes. 
) Wend--«n, 
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Art. IV. Raport fur PInfiruGion Publique, &c. ¢.e. A Report 
concerning General Education, made in the Name of the Com- 
mittee of Conftitution to the National Affembly, on the toth, 
aith, and igth of September 1791. By M. De Tatterranp- 
Pe’ricorp, late Bifhop of Autun. Printed by Order of the 
National Affembly. 4to. pp.216. Paris. 1791. 


De TALLEYRAND-PERIGORD begins this elaborate re- 
* port, with enumerating fome of the defects which are fo 
confpicuous inthe prefent fyftems of education; and he obferves, 
that the change of circumftances in France particularly de- 
mands a change in the method of conveying inftruction to the 
people. The law, fays he, is reftored to that, which it ever 
ought to be—the expreffion of the general will. It is necef- 
fary, then, that the general will fhould be clear and juft; and 
how are thefe ends to be attained, but by enlightening and in- 
ftructing all men? A plan of general education, therefore, 
ought to be eftablifhed. 

Education may be confidered as the fource of great benefit 
to fociety, as well as to individuals.—lIt is impoffible to cone 
ceive an aflemblage of thinking Beings, without perceiving, 
immediately, opportunities or means of conveying inftruction. 
Thefe arife from the free communication of ideas, as well as 
from the action of varying interefts, It is true, then, to fay 
that men gain inftruction from every thing which furrounds 
them: but thefe elements of inftruction, fo univerfally diffufed, 
require to be collected together, and to be fo combined and di- 
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rected, that from them an art may be formed: that is, that 


' an eafy and quick mode may be had, by which every one may, 


with certainty, gain that portion of education, which is necef- 
fary for him.—lIn this view, obferves our author, the following 
principles may be laid down: 

1. Inftruétion fhould be afforded to all: for, as inftruc- 
tion is not only one of the advantages of fociety, but alfo an 
immediate confequence of it, therefore it is a common property 
of the aflociates. 

a. If the benefits of inftru€tion be afforded to all, it is 
evident that all muft contribute to fupply them. 

. Inftru€tion, or education, as far as relates to the objects 
which it includes, ought to be univerfal: for it is then truly a 
common advantage, when each can appropriate to himfelf that 
part, of which he is in want. 

4. Education fhould be afforded to both fexes. 

5. It fhould be continued throughout every period of life; it 
being the mere force of cuftom which confines it to our youth- 
ful days. 

Inftruction, confidered with regard to its beneficial effects in 
any fociety, requires that every man fhould be taught to know 
the conftitution of that fociety; to defend its to improve it; 
and, above all, to comprehend the principles, and practife the 
duties, of morality ; which is fuperior to all con(titutions, and 
which in fact forms the defence, and becomes the fafe-guard, 
of the general happinefs. 

As a fource of advantage to individuals, inftruction requires - 
that all the faculties of man fhould be exercifed; and that it 
fhould be extended to his phy/ical, intelleétual, and moral facul- 
ties, 

Under the firft of thefe heads, the author remarks, that it is 
a ftrange mifmanagement in modern education, to neglect the 
culture of the body, and to allow amufements entirely at the 
choice of the pupils. It is neceflary to labour, in order to 
preferve health, to increafe ftrength, to gain addrefs and 
activity; and thefe are real advantages to the individual :—nor 
is this all: thefe qualities produce induftry, and the induftry 
of each continually multiplies the enjoyments of all. Reafon, 
indeed, fhews that the different bodily exercifes, fo cultivated 
among the ancients, and fo neglected by us, have great influ- 
ence on morality and fociety; and that, in every point of view, 
they fhould be regarded as a principal object of education, 

That part of inftruction, which refpects the intelleGual facul- 
ties, is divided into three clafles, as it relates to the imagina- 
tion, to memory, or to reafon. 
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With regard to the moral faculties, it is obferved, that they 
have never been clafled, defined, nor analyzed; and to perform 
this, might perhaps be beyond the power of human intelligence; 
but we know that there is an internal feeling, a fentiment al- 
ways ready and independent of all reflection, which exifts in 
man, and feems to exift no where but in him :—without this, he 
may know what is good, but by this alone he becomes en- 
raptured with it, and attains the habit of practifing it without 
exertions. It is eflential, then, to obferve, to cultivate, and 
to direct to its proper end, this beneficial faculty. 

From thefe confiderations, refult the following rules: that 
there fhould be eftablifhed an elementary education, open to all 
men: that a higher degree of inftru€tion fhould be afforded to 
a large portion of mankind, where each pupil fhould be en- 
lightened on the fubject of his particular deftination; and that 
there fhould exift, for a {mall number, an education, appropriate 
and learned, neceflary to the different profeffions, from which 
fociety is to derive great advantages. 

The elementary or primary inftrution, continues the author, 
fhould be given (in France) in each canton; or, to {peak more 
exactly, in each divifion which includes a primary aflembly: 
the fecond degree, in each di/ri: the third fhould anfwer to 
each department; and hence would be formed a gradual pro- 
greflion ; or, to ufe the writer’s expreflion, an hierarchy of edu- 
cation corre{ponding to the hierarchy of government. 

Independently of thefe, and at the head of them, fhould be 
eftablifhed a grand feminary, or national inftitution: this fhould 
be placed in the capital; and being enriched by a combination 
of talents from al] parts, would give opportunities for the conti- 
nual increafe of human knowlege. 

The queftion is next agitated, how far inftrution fhould be 
gratuitous. It is decided, that, as there is a degree of educa- 
tion abfoluteiy neceflary to all, the expence of it ought to be 
defrayed by the fociety:—but there is alfo an education which 
is not neceflary to all, and is yet ufeful to fociety, as well as to 
the individuals who receive it: confequently, though the fo- 
ciety furnifhes part of the expence, the individual muft alfo 
contribute his fhare. The third degree of education being 
neceflary to fociety, and likely to become very profitable to it, 
if beftowed on fit objects, it follows that the fociety fhould 
furnifh the means requifite for its attainment. 

A plan is next given*of the organization of the different 
fchools, beginning with the primary fchools, or thofe of the 
firft clafs. The inftruction here is gratuitous; and it may not 
be unpleafant to our readers to be told what degree of know- 
lege 
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leve is neceflary, in the author’s cpinion, to be communicated 
to every member of fociety. The objects, then, of inftruction 
in thefe fchools, are, 1ft, The principles of the national lan- 
guage; the elementary rules of arithmetic; and the knowlege 
of menfuration. adly, The elements of religion; for ¢ if it 
be a misfortune to be ignorant of them, it is a greater to know 
them badly.’ 3dly, The principles of morality. 4thlv, The 
principles of the conftitution. sthly, The phy/cal, intelleftual, 
and moral faculties are to be expanded, as far as is confiftent 
with the age of the pupils. Orn this fubject, the author farther 
explains himfelf, by telling us that, under the head, phyfcal, 
he includes leflens, or rather exercifes, proper -to preferve, 
fortify, and improve, the body, and fuch as may difpofe the 
(cholar to any future mechanical employment. He fhould be 
early inftructed in the principles of drawing, and in the mea- 
furement of lands: he fhould learn an accuracy of obferving, a 
fteadinefs in executing, and a promptnefs of apprehenfion ; for 
thefe are the elements cf all employments, and the means of 
hufbanding time. All this is neceflary ; all this is every one’s 
bufinefs ; nor can it be too much imprefled on the minds of 
children, of whatever condition, that labour is the principle of 
every-thing ; that no man is bound to labour for another; and 
that no one is wholly free, while he depends on another for 
fubiftence.——Jntelleciual faculties have before been divided into 
three clafles; reafon, memory, and imagination. With regard 
to the laft, the age of childhood is not the time for exercifing 
it; for at that age it fearcely exifts: it calls for fenfibility 
which does not accompany childhood; it requires a combina- 
tion of ideas, of fenfations, of remembrances, which all fuppofe 
fome experience in life: but it is neceflary to offer to their rea- 
fon, not the abftrufe {ciences which would fatigue without im- 
proving it, but an introduction to all fciences; a logic fuited to 
their age, for fuch logic there is. Their reafon is not ftrong, 
but it is pure; it is free: they do not indeed fee far, but they 
generally fee right: they fee at leaft what is, while they re- 
quire to be fhewn what ought to be; and it is frequently 
aftonifhing to obferve the reafoning which they employ on fub- 
jets that intereft them. Logic, or the exercife of the think- 
ing powers, is, indeed, much more fuited to their capacities, 
than the metaphyfical jargon of languages, with which they 
are tormented. Lajftly, it is perfectly right to teach them that 
they are born to be obedient to reafon and to the law, and to 
them only.—Their memory fhould be furnifhed with fuch parts 
of elementary knowlege, whether geographical, hiftorical, or 
botanical, as would increafe their attachment to their country, 
and to the place of their birth.—Laftly, the moral faculties. 
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It is evident that particular care, and a delicate and conftant 
attention, fhould be employed to develope and improve that 
delightful fentiment, which finds a charm in doing good; and 
which conduéts us to virtue as a fource of pleafure. 

Such are the objects of inftruction in the primary fchools, 
The {chools of the dittria, or fecond clafs, are next confider- 
ed. ‘The inftruétion afforded i in thefe is only in part gratuitous; 
and its objects include all thofe ftudies which make ‘the fum of 
general education. The fchools of the departments, or third 
clafs, follow. Thefe are arranged under four divifions :—~tft, 
Schools for the miniftry; the management of which, and the 
objects of their inftruction, are minutely defcribed. adly, The 
{chools of medicine: of which there are to be four. 3dly, The 
fchools of law: ten in number. thly, Military fchools: 
thefe are to amount to twenty-three, correfponding with the 
twenty-three military divifions of France:—the pupils are to 
remain here for two years, and then to be removed to one of 
fix grand fchools for praétice, fituated on the frontiers of the 
kihgdom. 

Next follows the national inflitution, or eftablifhment for the 
advancement of letters, fciences, and arts: which fuperfedes 
and incorporates within itfelf all the exifting academies and 
learned focieties, &c. in France. Its organization is detailed 
at great length, but it offers nothing for us to extract. 

We afterward meet with fome judicious remarks on the 
methods of conveying inftruction ; mixed, indeed, with others, 
which are more brilliant than folid; the effufions of fancy, ra- 
ther than the refult of experience. 

At the end, a few pages are beftowed on the education of 
women; in which the author obferves, that women -are beft 
educated in the retirement of their families; and that they 
jhould be formed to domeftic duties, and not interfere in poli- 
tical nor public concerns. He propofes, however, that afylums 
fhould be afforded to young females, where they might be in- 
{tructed in thofe arts, which would enable them to provide for 
their fubfiftence. 

Such is the fubftance of the report of M. De TaLLeyRAND- 
PER1IGORD, which we offer to our readers without comment. 
‘They cannot fail of remarking, from our account, though it is 
much more confpicuous in the work itfelf, that too great de- 
ference is paid to fyltem; and they may perhaps think, with 
us, that fyftem, fo employed, always confines and cramps the 
minds of men; and it will be well if it produces no worfe ef- 
fecis. This work, however, abounds with ftriking obfervations 


and excellent fentiments. O 
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Art. V. Verhandelingen raakende den Natuurlyken en Geopenbaarden 
Godfdienft: i.e. Prize Differtations relative to Natural and Re- 
vealed Religion. Publifhed by Teyier’s THeoLocicaL So- 
ciety. Vol, XI. 4to. pp.630. Haarlem. 1791. 


( qeeace are fome propofitions in morals, which have been fo 
repeatedly explained and demonftrated, and of which the 
truth is fo obvious and fo generally acknowleged, that it feems 
almoft unneceflary to beftow any farther labour on them; and 
yet, if we attend to the conduct of mankind, we find that even 
by many, who profefs themfelves convinced of the propriety of 
amaxim, the extenfive principles on which it is founded are 
not clearly comprehended ; that its univerfal obligation is fruf- 
trated by particular exceptions ; and that its beneficial effects are 
in a great meafure prevented by the contracted partiality with 
which it is reduced to practice. This is the cafe with regard 
to the fubject of the five diflertations before us, which are de- 
figned to demonftrate the fitnefs, and to recommend the ob- 
fervance, of what ought to be the fundamental principle of 
proteftants, that every perfon has a right, and, in proportion to 
bis abilities, is under an obligation, to judge for himfelf, in matters 
of religion. ‘Ihe propriety of this maxim, as a rule of conduct, 
has often been fhewn by writers on religious liberty; and 
efpecially by thofe who, from their own feelings, are its 
beft friends, the rational proteftant diflenters from eftablifhed 
churches. Its obligation, in a general view, is univerfally ac- 
knowleged ; every one appeals to it in his own favour; yet 
no where, except in America, and, fince the late revolution, 
in France, is it impartially reduced to practice. In other 
countries, leave to profefs religious opinions different from 
thofe which the ftate thinks fit to eftablifh, is confidered as 
a favour, derived merely from the gratuitous lenity of govern- 
ment; and accordingly, this licence is loaded with many re- 
ftraints, and cannot be purchafed but by the furrender of fome 
civil rights. 

The victorious candidate for the literary prize here held 
forth, is the Rev. Pautus Van HEMERT, profeflor of Orien- 
tal languages and moral philofophy in the congregation of Re- 
monftrants in Amfterdam. 

Whenever the interefts of rational Chriftianity and religious 
liberty are concerned in the conteft, this gentleman is always 
ready for the field, and frequently triumphs over all his com- 
petitors. In his excellent diflertation, the propofition is fo 
clearly explained, fo fully demonftrated, fo powertully enforced, 
and every objection againft it fo amply refuted, that they who 
can perufe it without conviction, mult either, by bigotry, or 
indifference, have rendered their minds inacceffible to truth. 
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After a very judicious explanation of the propofition, the in- 
genious author fhews that the reformers aflumed it as the prin- 
ciple on which they vindicated their feceffion from the church 
of Rome; that the States of Holland maintained it in their 
edicts, in the time of Philip LI. ; and that even the fynod of 
Dordt has exprefsly aflerted it in fome of the articles of its con- 
feffion of faith. He then proceeds to prove, that the right of 
every individual to judge for himfelf is founded in the nature of 
man as a rational Being. Here he not only denies the pretended 
infallibility of the Romifh church, but fhews that were this 
claim juft, it would annihilate the right of private judgment, 
as it only offers another ftandard of truth, by which every in- 
dividual mult judge concerning what is propoled to him, 

In an{wer to thofe who, though they allow this to be a na- 
tural right, contend that it muft be refigned on entering into 
civil fociety, the Profeflor obferves, that no fociety can juftly 
require individuals to refign any natural rights, except fuch as 
are abfolutely incompatible with the purpoles for which it was 
inftituted: but, as religious opinions have no immediate and 
necellary connection with thefe purpofes, there cannot be any 
obligation to renounce the right of judging concerning them: 
befide, it is evident from facts, that the refignation of this right, 
inftead of promoting the happinefs of fociety, is highly injurious 
to it, as it tends to produce flavery and perfecution, and to 
deftroy every thing that is valuable in religion itfelf, 

Having very amply fhewn the right, the author proves the 
obligation, of Chriftians, not only to judge for themfelves in 
matters relative to religion, but alfo to communicate to others 
the refults of their free inquiries, whenever they are of opinion 
that thefe may promote the happinefs of their fellow chriftians, 
His reafoning, on this part of the queftion, is clofe, and his 
arguments are convincing: but it has been fo frequently dif- 
culled by Englifh writers, that we fhall not detain our readers 
with what, we hope, is familiar to them. In anfwer to thofe 
who urge human fallibility, as a reafon why the majority of 
mankind fhould leave their religious opinions to be determined 
by the judgment of perfons who, having greater opportunities of 
acquiring learning and knowlege, may be deemed better qualified 
for this purpofe than themfelves, the Profellor obferves, that, 
where there are fo many various and oppolite opinions, and the 
partizans of each pretend that they alone have truth on their 
fide, he who employs his own judgment to determine what is 
moit agreeable to it, is, more likely to find it, than he wha 
blindly ‘adopts whatever is impofed on him by others: from the 
number of learned men, who have embraced opinions oppofite 
to cach other, it is evident that learning affords no fecurity 
a; gaintt 
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againit error; and the author juftly maintains, that the doc- 
trines of the gofpel, as taught by Chrift and his apoftles, are 
fo plain and fimple, that an unlearned perfon, endued with 
‘common fenfe, is lefs liable to mifapprehend them, than they 
are whofe heads are encumbered with that fcholaftic jargon and 
metaphyfical dogmatifm, on which, what is generally taught 
as fyftematical theology is chiefly founded. To thofe who urge 
that fuch unlearned inquirers may fall into errors dangerous to 
their falvation, M. VAN Hemerr replies, that this apprehen- 
fion is groundlefs, becaufe no error, fimply confidered, can de- 
ferve punifhment; for punifhment implies guilt, and guilt de- 
pends not on the judgment, but on the will. He alone is 
guilty, who is indifferent to religious truth; who, from in- 
dolence, negleéts all inquiry; and who, from worldly motives, 
implicitly affents to whatever is forced on him by human autho- 
rity: fuch a perfon, though the opinions which he has thus 
accidently adopted fhould happen to be true, is lefs worthy of 
the Divine approbation, than he, who, after diligent inquiry, 
is led by a miftake of his judgment to embrace erroneous opi- 
nions. 

The Profeffor is too judicious not to make a proper diftinc- 
tion between the right, and the odligation, of Chriftians to 
communicate to others the refult of their free inquiries after 
religious truth: the former is univerfal, but the latter cannot 
be extended either to all perfons, or to all truths: many perfons 
have not fufficient abilities, others have not leifure and oppor- 
tunity, to qualify;themfelves for doing it with propriety. With 
refpect to truths, the various degrees in which different opi- 
nions affect the virtue and happinefs of mankind, and even the 
external and accidental circumftances which may influence their 
utility, muft be taken into confideration. Under thefe limitae 
tions, concerning which every one muft determine for himfelf, 
the obligation is fhewn to be founded on the principles of rea- 
fon, on the dictates of benevolence, and on the exprefs precepts 
of the gofpel. 

The equity and propriety of the maxim under confideration 
being fully demonftrated, the obfervance of it is recommended, 
from the friendly influence of religious liberty on the happinefs 
and virtue of mankind; as it tends to promote knowlege, to- 
leration, benevolence, fincerity, and piety. 

In his laft chapter, the Profeflor enumerates and anfwers 
the feveral objections which have been urged againft freedom 
of inquiry, and the right of individuals to determine for them- 
felves, and communicate to others, what they judge to be re- 
ligious truth. This fubject has been fo frequently difcuffed by 
many excellent writers of our own country, and muft be fo 
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familiar to our readers, that, without entering into particulars 
concerning it, we fhall only teftify our approbation of this, as 
well as of the former parts, of the learned author’s diflertation ; 
which is, on the whole, one of the moft ample and convincing 
that we have ever read. 

Befide the above, the prefent volume contains four differta- 
tions on the fame fubject; to the writers of which, filver medals 
were awarded. Theie gentlemen are the Rev. JAcoz Kuiper, 
minifter of the Baptift congregation in Deventer; the Rev, 
Wittetus Bernarpus JELGERSMA, A. M. minifter of the 
eftablifhed church at Weidum in Friefland; the Rev. Wiz- 
LeM De Vos, minifter of the Baptift congregation in Am- 
fterdam ; and the Rev. PETRus WEILAND, minifter of the 
Remonttrant’s church in Rotterdam. Moft of thefe writers 
coincide in opinion with Profeflor Van Hemert; for which 
reafon we fhall not detain our readers with a particular account 
of their diflertations, which we have read with great pleafure 
and fatisfaction. Of M. JELGERsMaA, however, we cannot 
help obferving that he makes a conceffion or two, which, not 
being fufficiently guarded, may be difadvantageous to the caufe 
in which he profefles to engage. We think it proper to men- 
tion them, becaufe the enemies of religious liberty may eagerly 
lay hold of them, as the foundation of fome of their moft plau- 
fible arguments. 

Atnong other obfervations, tending to guard the propofition 
againft mifreprefentation, M. JELGERSMA fays, that it is not 
inimical to brotherly confent and religious union, among thofe 
who entertain the fame opinions ; and that it does not oblige a 
Chriftian either to avoid joining any particular fect, or to pro- 
fefs an equal attachment to all parties, in order to preferve his 
judgment uninfluenced by partiality, and unfettered by preju- 
dice. In his comment on this fuppofed mifreprefentation, the 
author exprefles Limfelf in fo vague a manner, as to leave us 
doubtful whether he accurately ftates the queftion on which he 
writes. ‘Iche whole depends on what is meant by the words 
brotherly confent and religious union. If they fignify only a 
more intimate attachment to thofe, whofe religious opinions 
are fimilar to our own, than to others who profefs oppofite 
doctrines, and a union with fuch a community, in preference 
to others, for the purpofes of public worfhip, it is evident that 
the propofition leaves us at full liberty in thefe particulars:— 
but if, as, from the tenor of his argument, we are inclined 
to fufpect, M. Jetcersma allows that Chriftians, who 
agree in opinions, may form an exclufive union, and make 
the profeflion of their particular dodtrines a condition of com- 
munion with them, we muft protett again{t his conceffion, as 
prejudicial 
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prejudicial to Chriftian liberty. It is often urged, that com- 
munities have a right to enact whatever laws they chule, and 
to prefcribe what terms of admiffion they think fit. ‘This 
is true of focieties formed for temporal purpofes, but it is not 
true with refpect to religious focieties, which are parts of 
Chrift’s kingdom on earth, and mutt acknowlege him as their 
fupreme legiflature, who alone has power to bind and to loofe, 
They, therefore, who prefcribe any other terms of admiffion 
than the fimple acknowlegement of Jefus as the Chrift, violate 
the conftitution appointed by him for his church, and ufurp the 
keys of the kingdom of heaven; which he never entrufted to 
any except his apoftles, whom he endued with an extraordinary 
meafure of wifdom, to direct them in the exercife of this extra- 
ordinary power. 

In anfwer to the objection, that the propofition, if admitted, 

might open a coor for licentious and vilionary opinions, M. 
JELGERSMA objerves, that it allows a right only to fuch judg- 
ment, in matters of religion, as may with propriety be deemed 
rational, and of which none need be afhamed; and, when 
afked how fuch a rational judgment is to be diftinguithed, he 
not only enumerates feveral particulars relative to the motives 
of the i inquirer, but alfo makes it a requifite that, in collecting 
his religious opinions, he does not defignedly violate the rules of 
found criticifm. Surely this is granting too much: for, according 
to this conceffion, others muft determine whether his judgment 
may with pr:priety be deemed rational; that is, whether his opi- 
nions be true; and on their decifion muft depend his right of 
profefling and publifhing what, after the beft inquiries which 
he can make, he believes to be religious truth. If this be al- 
lowed, the whole propofition falls to the ground. Befide, on 
thefe points, who {hall prefume to decide? Concerning the 
purity of his motives, no mortal, except himfelf, can be a 
competent judge; and, as to the rules of found criticifm, if 
the violation of thefe were to be deemed a juft exception, they, 
who take reafon as well as fcripture for their guide, might 
argue that, on this account, fome eftablifhed churches, which 
boaft of their orthodoxy, might be deprived of that liberty of 
profefling and propagating their peculiar doctrines, to which, 
notwithftanding their irrationality, they have an undoubted 
right. 

“We fincerely hope that the contents of this volume may be 
inftrumental in diftufing juft notions of the fundameneal prin- 
ciples of proteftantifm; which, notwithftanding all that has 
been written on the fubject, are very far from being generally 
underftood, except by fome denominations that diflent from 


Mational churches, and have frequently occafion to appeal to 
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thefe principles in their own vindication. The eftablithed 
churches among proteftants, being founded in an age when the 
minds of men were heated with theological controverfy, and 
when the rights of confcience were little underftood, even b 
thofe who claimed them, breathe a fpirit of intoleranee little 
inferior to that of the church of Rome. Indeed, in moft pro~ 
teftant countries, government has been induced to tolerate 
other perfuafions: but the partial manner in which this is done, 
proves that it refults not from liberal ideas of religious right, 
but merely from motives of political expediency ; with which, 
fortunately for mankind, perfecution is feldom confiflent. M, 
Kurper, one of the contributors to the volume before us, re- 
proaches the church of England with the intolerant fpirit dif- 
played in fome of its canons ; and we are forry that we cannot 
refute the charge; though we know not an eftablifhed church 
which is not, in this refpeét, equally, if not more, guilty, 
With us, however, the intolerance of the church, at leaft 
with regard to its effects, is greatly mitigated by many circum- 
ftances which have con{pired to humanize the clergy, and to foften 
that prieftly domineering fpirit, which is ever deftructive to the 
freedom and happinefs of mankind: hence we feldom find them 
inculcating the belief of mylterious and controverted points of 
divinity, as effentially neceflary to falvation; their fermons and 
writings are, in general, free from oftenfive dogmatifm, and 
eontain liberal and rational views of religion. ‘The articles of 
the church remain unaltered: but many of them have, in a 
great meature, loft their harfhnefs ; becaufe moft of the clergy, 
unreftrained by the apprehenfion of the cenfure of ecclefiaitical 
affemblies for their want of orthodoxy, either avoid diicourfing 
on them, or interpret them in a much more liberal fenfe than 
was perhaps annexed to them by their original authors :—but 
the Belgie church retains all the primitive feverity of Calvinifm; 
sts moft myfterious and controverted articles are conftantly in- 
culcated, with as much avowed contempt of reafon, and with 
as much inflexible zeal, as in the earlieft periods of its ex- 
iftence; by the frequent fynodical aflemblies of its clergy, the 
mott odious part of their profeffional fpirit is preferved in full 
vigour, and they conftitute a formidable body, inimical to every 
opinion that varies from their ftandard of orthodoxy. Their 
authority, indeed, extends no farther than to thofe of their 
own communion, and is chiefly exerted over thofe of their own 
order. By thefe affemblies, cenfors are appointed to examine 
every work relative to religion, that is publifhed by any of 
their corps; and if a clergyman be found to maintain, either in 
the pulpit, or from the prefs, any opinions which his brethren 
deem heretical, he muft openly recant them, or be expofed to 
a moi- 
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a moft vexatious perfecution, which may terminate in the lofs 
of his benefice. ‘Thus, though the ftate extends civil tolera- 
tion to all diflenters, excepting to Socinians, who, by a moft 
jniquitous law, are liable to be punifhed for their opinions, the 
church is, within itfelf, as intolerant as ever; and a very 
confiderable alteration muft take place in the adminiftration of 
ecclefiaftical government, as well as in the fentiments and 
manners of the clergy, before they can, in general, be real 
friends to the propofition maintained in this volume. ‘There 
are moderate and liberal men among them, who, if freed from 
the tyranny of prefbyteries and fynods, would introduce a more 
rational and tolerant fpirit into their church; and who would 
gradually abolifh that bigotted attachment to human creeds and 
confeflions of faith, which is the worft error of the Roman 
catholics, and that which proteftants fhould be moft anxious 


avoid. 
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Art. VI. Corre/pondance d’un Habitant de Paris, &¢. ¢.e. Letters 
from an Inhabitant of Paris to his Friends in Switzerland and 
England, on the Events of the Years 1729, 1790, and down to 


the 4th of Aprili7gi. 8vo. pp.475. Paris. 


MONG the various publications, to which the late revolu- 
tion in France has given occafion, the volume before us 
bas teen much read, and, by many, has been highly praifed, 
as one of the beft that has appeared. We cannot confider it in 
this refpectable light; and, however forry we are to deprive a 
work of any part of the celebrity which it may have acquired, 
juftice obliges us to fay, that thefe letters have very little merit, 
even as an hiftorical account, and none at all in a political and 
philofopbical view. 

An anonymous account of political events muft labour under 
confiderable difadvantages: we know not what degree of credit 
may be due to the narrative, any farther than as it is core 
roborated by the evidence of other writers, who are neither 
afhamed nor afraid to authenticate their accounts by their 
names. Of the letters ander confideration, we can only ob- 
ferve that thofe, in which the moit remarkable events of the 
revolution are defcribed, agree in the main with the beft and 
moft impartial accounts which we have feen; and there appears 
a degree of candour and moderation in the author’s manner, 
which difpofes us to rely with greater confidence on his repre- 
fentations, than we fhould have done, had he betrayed an en- 
thufiaftical attachment to either party. He feems perfectly fen- 
fible of the wretched tyrannical abufes which prevailed under 
the former government, and of the necellity of fome revolution 
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in it: he rejoices in the deftruction of the Baftile, and appears 
to approve the conduct of the National Affembly, till the de. 
cree of the rgth of June 1790, by which the nobles were de- 
prived of their hereditary titles and honours: by the manner in 
which he frequently declaims againft this meafure, we fhould 
imagine, he muft belong to their order. He aflerts, that he 
was an eye-witnefs to moft of the fcenes which he relates; and 
he defcribes them with a minute attention to trivial and per- 
fonal circumftances, but, at the fame time, with a fuperficiality 
which indicates more livelinefs of imagination, than accuracy 
of judgment: the events which he relates, are chiefly thofe 
that give him an opportunity of {peaking of himfelf and of his 
own feelings; and thus his account, though in fome refpedéts 
more particular, is, on the whole, lefs complete and compre- 
henfive, than others which we have perufed. As moft of thefe 
events have been repeatedly refcued from the falfe light in which 
Mr. Burke’s heated imagination mifreprefented them, we fhall 
not detain our readers with any particulars, except fuch as are 
Jefs generally known. 

This writer afferts, that the fcarcity, which prevailed in 
Paris in the month of April 1789, and the riots to which it gave 
occafion, were caufed by the machinations of perfons whom the 
favour of the court had enabled to acquire immenfe wealth; 
whofe interefts were materially affected by the reforms which 
the States-general were expected to make, and who were 
therefore ready to adopt any method, however iniquitous, to 
prevent this aflembly from acting for this purpofe ; they tried 
the means of intrigue, cabal, and corruption; and while they 
foreftalled the corn-markets, in order to create an artificial 
famine, by means of which they might caft an odium on the 
minifter of finance, they exerted every endeavour to excite in- 
furrections among the populace. 

Many have been the complaints, that, fince the revolution, 
the King has been deprived of liberty: but, in truth, he feems 
to have been as much a flave to his minifters before this period, 
as he could poffibly be afterward to the National Affembly. If 
it be faid, that he is now confidered as a prifoner of ftate, we 
may obferve, that he was then governed as a child by his 
worthlefs courtiers, who made him their mere tool; and, when 
falfehoods and flattery would not an{wer their purpofe, fright- 
ened him with bugbears into a compliance with their views. 
‘Thefe were the means by which, this author fays, they forced 
him to order troops to inveft Paris, and to fend for Marfhal 
Broglio; and fo completely had they terrified him on this occa- 
fion, that when the Marfhal entered the room, the King threw 


himéelf into his arms, and burft out into tears, crying, J am 
miferable, 
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miferable, I have loft my all; I have no longer the hearts of my 
fubjects 5 I have neither finances nor foldiers left! In order to de- 
ceive his Majefty with refpect to the {tate of affairs, during the 
adminiftration of the Baron De Breteuil, play bills were printed 
and brought to him, of plays acted in the feveral theatres of 
Paris, on the days when they were all fhut up; falfe lifts of 
prices of ftocks were fhewn to him ; by which he was led to be- 
lieve that they had rifen very much in confequence of M. Necker’s 
difmiffion and the change of the miniftry. Of the fentiments of 
the people, of the deftruCtion of the Baftile, and of every thing 
that happened at Paris on the 14th of July, he was kept entirely 
ignorant, till toward midnight ; when the Duke De Liancourt 
infifted on feeing him, and informed him of thefe events. We 
are here told that, at nine o’clock, that evening, M. Berthver, the 
Intendant of Paris, came to pay his court, and that, on his Ma- 
jefty’s faying, Well, M. Berthier! what news have you? what 
are they about at Paris? what are become of all the difturbances 
there? he anfwered, Every thing, Sire, is quiet; there have in- 
deed been fome flight commotions: but they were foon fuppreffed, and 


are of no confequence. 
Of M. De Mirabeau’s abilities and refolution, the letter- 


writer fpeaks in the higheft terms, and feverely blames the 
nobles for having rejected him as one of the deputies of their 
order to the ftates-general. As an inftance of this gentleman’s 
fpirit, he relates, that when the King fent an order to the de- 
puties of the {tates to break up their aflembly and leave the hall, 
the nobles and clergy inftantly obeyed: but the commons re- 
mained in their places undetermined how to ad, till the Mar- 
quis De Breze was fent to them, who repeated the King’s 
command that they fhould withdraw. On this, Mirabeau rofe 
and faid, What right have you, Sir, to deliver orders here? Do 
you know to whom you addrefs them? Do you confider that you 
fpeak to your fovereign? We, Sir, are the reprefentatives of the 
nation; as fuch we claim refpect and obedience: a nation gives 
orders, but receives them not: then, looking round with dignity, 
You, gentlemen, muf? determine for yourfelves: as for me, refuming 
his feat, J will part with my life, fooner than be forced out of this 
place. Afterward, turning to M. De Breze, he added, Go, Sir, 
and tell thofe who fent you, what you have juft heard! 

It is well known that, on the 5th of October 1789, when 
the fifh-women and proftitutes of P»:is marched to Verfailles, 
they forced their way into the hall where the National Ailemb] 
were fitting. ‘This author tells. us, that one of thefe ladies, 
having demanded leave to fpeak, addrefled herfelf to the bi- 
fhops in the following plain but fenfible language. ‘* My lords! 
the nation has fent you hither to affift in forming a conttitution 
that may render us free and happy. It is faid that you fecretly 
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oppofe and retard this, becaufe it will diminifh your revenues,and 
perhaps oblige you to practife a little of what you preach up with 
fo much zeal to others. Though our circumftances lead us to 
frequent taverns and places of ill fame, yet we carry thither the 
Jove of our country, and infpire others with it. You, under 
the facred roofs of your temples, and in the habitual prefence 
of your God, are moft of you bad citizens. If you carried on 
your bufinefs as loyally as we do ours, we fhould long have had 
peace and abundance. As a part of the people, we fpeak 
to you in the name of the people. The wealth, with which 
ou overflow, is torn from us. You live in fplendour, in the 
midft of luxury and pleafures, while, to us, you preach up hu- 
mility, penance, and mortification. You exhort us to fuffer 
without repining, to bear our misfortunes with patience and re- 
fignation, and, on thete terms, you promife us paradife :—but, 
my lords, if our inceflant labour is to be the fupport of your 
eafe and enjoyment, if your enormous fuperfluity of riches be 
to confift of the portions drawn from our poverty, it is plain that 
you make your paradife in this world, and at ourexpence; nay, 
in this cafe, it is fti]l more plain that you fcarcely believe a fu- 
ture life. 1 fear, my lords! God forgive me! that you fo 
ftrongly recommend another world, and fo eagerly with to re- 
move us thither, only becaufe you want to get rid of us in 
this.” 

This oration ferved rather to confound, than to edify, the 
reverend fathers, whofe countenances indicated no very enviable 
fenfations : they were, however, foon relieved from their em- 
barraflment by M. De Mirabeau, who, in an authoritative 
manner, reproved thefe fair patriots for their irregular and rio- 
tous intrufion, and defired the prefident, who was a bifhop, to 
order the door-keepers either to turn them out of the hall, or 
to command them to be filent. 

The fpeculative part of this volume is chiefly employed in 
declaiming againft the declaration of rights, the application of 
philofophical principles to government and religion, and the 
abolition of the nobility. ‘The firft of thefe fubjeéts, it is evi- 
dent, our author either cannot, or will not, underftand; for, 
like moft of thofe who are inimical to this declaration, he grofsly 
mifreprefents its tendency, and argues on an hypothefis fo fo- 
reign to every liberal idea of government, that, were we dif- 
pofed to difpute the matter with him, we fhould be at a lofs to 
find out a principle, on which we could agree to fet out toge- 
ther, His favourite opinion is, that moral and political order 
are not only totally different, but alfo fo oppofite, that what is 
confiftent with the one, is deftructive of the other. His ob- 
fervations, in fupport of this obvioufly falfe and pernicious 
maxim, are fovagueand unimportant, that we fhall not detain 
the 
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the reader with either the detail or the refutation of them. From 
what he fays concerning philofophy and religion, we fufpea 
that he is not very deeply verfed in either ; as he miftakes {cep- 
ticifm for the former, and fuperftition for the latter. Nothing 
but a degree of ignorance, which, however unaccountable it 
may appear to Proteftants, we have frequently feen among thofe 
Roman Catholics who pretend to think more than the common 
herd, could have induced him to fay, that ‘ the do&rine of One 
God, which, fince the eftablifhment of Chriftianity, is become 
eneral, is not more favourable to the fanctification and falva- 
tion of fouls, than it is fatal to the freedom and temporal hap- 
pinefs of the human race.’ * To republican deities,’ he adds, 
‘who were friends to liberty, fucceeded a defpotic deity ; who, 
from Judaifm, received a dark and gloomy character, a jealous, 
an avenging deity, who punifhes the iniquities of the fathers on 
the children unto the fourth generation.’ As, according to this 
fapient politician, Chriftianity has deftroyed the love of liberty, 
and, by directing our attention to a heavenly, inftead of an 
earthly country, has obliterated every fentiment of patriotif{m, 
there remained only one principle of public virtue, that of ho- 
nour: honour, he fays, was made for Frenchmen, as Frenchmen 
tvere made for honour: but honour was peculiar to the nobles ; 
therefore, by the abolition of hereditary nobility, honour is 
utterly annihilated, and the whole political machine is left with- 
out a fingle principle of motion! 

In fhort, the author’s fentiments concerning the revolution, 
appear to be thofe of a fuperficial man, who, though a flave to 
prejudices both political and religious, has, in the main, a good 
and generous difpofition, but is totally void of thofe principles, 
which might have rendered him uniform and confiftent. ‘The 
abufes and opprefflion, which prevailed under the former govern- 
ment, were too glaring to efcape his difcernment, or to fail of 
exciting his refentment: the firft events of the revolution awak- 
ened his admiration by their fplendour and novelty ; his pre-e 
judices gave way to the impreffion which they made; and he 
was pleafed with what he perhaps confidered as tending only to 
the humiliation of the Queen’s party, and the introduction of a 
more popular adminiftration: but no fooner were the ariftocra- 
tical claims of the nobles attacked, than his prejudices return- 
ed with double force, and took full poffeffion of his mind. He 
appears to be a great admirer of the Englifh conftitution, be- 
caufe we have a hou/e of lords; and this is almo({t the only par- 
ticular of it with which he is acquainted ; for, of his ignorance 
in other refpects, he gives fuficient proof. He withes that his 
countrymen had imitated us in this part of our governmenr, 
and indeed, this idea is fo weil fuited to our notions of a well 
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balanced conftitution, that, we are convinced, the majority of 
Englifh are ready to blame the National Aflembly, for not hav- 
ing carried it into practice :—but fuch do not feem to attend 
fufficiently to the vaft difference between the conftitution of the 
French, and that of the Englifh nobility. The latter cannot 
be properly confidered as an order totally diftin& from the com- 
mons; nor does a peerage in England affeét the political cir. 
cumftances of a whole family, and render its views and interefts 
different from thofe of the people; which is the cafe in mof 
countries of the continent, where a title is claimed by every 
defcendant, and Counts, Barons, and Marquifes ** Jie, thick 
as autumnal leaves that firow the brooks in Vallombrofa.” An 
Englifh nobleman is confcious that his dignity and title are 
confined to his own perfon; that, after his death, they can de- 
{cend only to one of his children; and that the remainder of 
his family are commoners: hence the rights of thefe become no 
lefs important in his efteem, than the privileges of his own 
peerage; which, though the moft fplendid, is, with refpect to 
thofe who are dear to him, the leaft valuable and extenfive of 
his advantages. Thefe circumftances contribute much to pre- 
vent that ariftocratical fpirit, which renders nobility dangerous to 
public liberty, and which muft naturally exift where a nobleman 
is accuftomed to confider, not only his own views and interefts, 
but alfo thofe of all his family and defcendants, as diftinét from 
thofe of the people: another benefit arifing from thefe circum. 
ftances, is, that they prevent the expence which muft other- 
wife be incurred by government, in order to maintain a num- 
ber of titled drones, who would deem themfelves difgraced by 
the habits of honeft induftry, or by fuch employments as are 
really ufeful to the community. Without prefcribing limits to 
hereditary honours fimilar to thofe which obtain in England, 
we think the National Afflembly would have acted imprudently 
in admitting the French nobles, as a diftiné&t order of the ftate; 
and had fuch a modification been practicable, it would pro- 
bably have been ineffectual to fecure their fidelity to the confti- 
tution. It is much more likely that a body of men, whofe in- 
veterate habits and notions are fo inconfiftent with that kind 
of equality, without which political liberty cannot exift, would 
have been as much difcontented with the reitri€tion, as they 
are now with the abolition of their privileges ; it was therefore 
much more prudent to annihilate the politica! exiftence of their 
order, than to leave juft fo much of it, as, without fatisfying 
their imaginary claims, would only give them power and op- 
portunity, as well as inclination, to undermine the liberties of 
the people, and to reftore that arbitrary government, which is 
moit favourable to their haughty prejudices and ambitious views. 
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Ast. VII. E/prit, Penfees, et Maximes, de M. L’Abbé Maury: ie. 
The Priaciples, Sentiments, and Maxims, of the Abbé Maury, 
Member of the National Affembly. S8vo. pp. 390. Paris. 
1791. 

rpms work is merely a colleé&tion of paflages taken from the 

Abbé’s {fpeeches and papers, and thrown together without 
any order, except the alphabetical arrangement of the titles under 
which they are placed: if this farrago was fent into the world 
without the author’s confent, we think he has great reafon to 
complain of being unfairly treated; if, on the contrary, the 

Abte is his own publifher, we cannot avoid being difgufted 

with his vanity, in obtruding on his readers thefe heterogeneous 

fcraps, which have not fufficient merit to compenfate for the 
abrupt manner in which they are offered to the reader. 

The Abbé’s political chara@er is too well known to leave any 
doubt concerning the tendency of thofe articles which relate to 
the revolution in the government of France: moft of thefe feem 
to be takea from his fpeeches to the National Aflembly ; and 
we muft do him the juftice to fay that, in thefe, he difplays the 
more brilliant, if not the more folid, requifites of a party orator: 
he has great vivacity, much plaufibility, a declamatory autho- 
ritative manner, and a certain decifive and refolute way of de- 
livering his opinions, which muft command the attention of the 
audience to whom he addrefled himfelf: this ftyle of oratory 
would not, however, be admired in the Britifh fenate; and we 
are much miftaken, if moft of his readers would not be better 
pleafed with more folid argument, delivered in a manner Jefs dic- 
tatorial, Among the articles of this clafs, the beft, in our opi- 
nion, is that in which he pleads againft abolifhing the tax on 
tobacco; which, according to him, is exceedingly productive, 
without being onerous to the individual, or difadvantageous to 
the national wealth. There is alfo part of a fpeech on the 
national debt, which he eftimates at feven thoufand millions of 
livres. In an article, entitled Avignon, the Abbé endeavours 
to prove the validity of the fale of Avignon to the Pope, by jane 
Queen of Naples and Countefs of Provence. ‘To enter into 
the particulars of this queftion would contribute very little to 
the entertainment of our readers: but, allowing the truth of all 
that the Abbé has faid concerning the bargain, it may be afked, 
what right has a prince, for his own emolument, to fell to 
another the fovereignty over any denomination of his fubjects, 
without their confent ?—and, how far, in fuch a cafe, are the 
defcendants of thefe transferred fubjeéts, on finding themfelves 
aggrieved, obligated to abide by the fale made of their an- 
ceftors, in which, from want of power to oppofe, they were 
forced to acquiefce ? 

App. Rev, VoL, vi. Nn The 
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§14 The Principles, &c. of the Abbe Maury. 


The Abbe is a violent pleader for the hierarchy of 
the church; and we apprehend that his obfervations on 
this fubject, which are very numerous, cahnot be acceptable 
to Proteftants ; who will not cafily be perfuaded that the pri- 
macy of the Pope and the authority of bifhops were eftablifhed 
by Jefus Chrift himfelf, and are eflential to the exiftence of re. 
ligion. ° God grant,’ (fays this zealous Papift,) * that the 
fatal confequences of a fyftem, which, in England, has ex- 
tinguifhed all faith, may not be the example and the prefage of 
thofe evils, which now threaten religion in this kingdom.’ If 
report may be trufted, the Abbé is more celebrated for the ve. 
hemence of his zeal for the Pope, than for his attachment te 
Chriftianity, or for the purity of his manners. 

The remaining articles in this volume relate chiefly to elo- 
quence: what pleafed us moft under this head, was the Abbe’s 
panegyric on Fenelon ; in which, without any exaggeration, he 
paints, in lively colours, the character of this great and ex- 
cellent man. With his culogy on Boffuet *, we are by no means 
equally fatisfed ; for, though we may allow him the merit of 
eloquence, we muft deteft his character as that of an artful 
worthlefs bigot; nor can we join with M. Maury in com- 
mending his conduct with regard to Fenelon, and in applaud. 
ing the perfecuting zeal, which he difplayed againft the Pro- 
teitants. 

One article is diftinguifhed by the name of Tillot/on, whom 
the Abbe mentions only to exprefs his contempt of him, be- 
caufe he was no orator: but it is eafy to perceive, from fome 
of the paflages criticized, that our author is angry with this 
prelate for having expofed the fuperftition and bigotry of the 
church of Rome. Were we difpofed to retaliate, we could 
quote a number of paflages from Boffuet, which would reflect 
no great honour on the judgment, and ftill lefs on the heart, of 
that celebrated orator. 

From M.Maury’s acknowlegement, that he judges of Ti/- 
botfon’s fermons trom Barbeirac’s tranflation, we fufpect that 
he is not very converfant with our language ; yet he confident- 
Jy afierts that England has not produced a fingle orator; and 
that what is properly called eloquence, is neither underftood nor 
practifed in our ifland. He would have been more corre‘t, if 
he had faid, that the taite of the Englifh, with refpect to ora- 
tory, is very different from that of the French; and that what 
1s deemed eloquence in trance, is neither much practifed, nor 
highly efteemed, in England. To obtain influence and repu- 





* For a true character of this hypocritical perfecutor, fee Rev. 
vol. xxviii. p. 326. and vol. Ixviii. p. 565, 566. 569. 
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tation, the French fpeaker muit excite admiration ; the Eng- 
lith muft produce conviction ; the former muft dazzle the ima- 
gination and awaken the paffions of his hearers; the latter muft 
command the approbation of their judgment; the one may be 
profufe of rhetorical flourifhes and declamatory exaggeration ; 
the other muft be fparing of thefe artihcial ornaments; for 
fhould his audience fufpect that he valued himfelf on them, he 
would meet with contempt inftead of applaufe, and be more ridi- 
culed than admired. They fuit not the philofophical feverity of 
the Englifh charaéter, which demands fomething more rational 
and folid. Surely he, who, in a plain and unaffected ftyle, yet 
with a manly ftrength and propriety of language, attains the 
end for which he fpeaks; who, by a judicious manner of ar- 
ranging and enforcing his arguments, convinces the under- 
ftanding of his hearers; deferves to be called an orator in the 
beft fenfe of the word, though his own good fenfe and his re- 
fpect for his audience fhould prevent his attempting to fhine by 
amufing the imagination, or playing on the paffions. Such 
orators we have, both at the bar and in the fenate ; who, with- 
out bringing a previoufly ftudied declamation into public, are 
able to fpeak with eloquence on thofe fubjects, which may occur 
to them either in their profeffional or political line. Sow. 





Art. VIII. Mémoires pour fervir a PHiftoire de la Revolution des 
Provinces Unies: i. e. Memoirs relative to the Hiftory of the Re- 
volution of the United Provinces, in the Year 1787. By M. 
Manprition, Member of feveral Academies, and commiffioned 
to negociate a Reconciliation between the Patriotic Party and the 
Stadtholder, at the Court of berlin. 8vo. pp.250. Paris. 
1791. 

IX nothing is the fafcinating influence of rank more evident, 
than in the effeéts which the affability of the great often pro- 

duces on perfons in the middling ftations of life. Of this fact, 

we have an inftance in the author of thefe memoirs; who, hav- 
ing obtruded himfelf into a correfpondence with Prince Frede- 
ric Auguftus of Brunfwic, is fo elated with the attention with 
which his Highnefs anf{wered his letters, that he fancies himfelf 
transformed into a political negociator, and dreams that he is 
commiffioned, by a refpectable party, to accommodate their 
difputes with the court of Berlin; though it is evident, from 
his own account, that his offer of himfelf in this capacity was 
rejected as often as it was made, and was never embraced ex- 
cept in the laft moment of defpair, by a few individuals; who, 
feeling themfelves carried away by a tide, again{t which they 
could no longer ftruggle, inftinctively caught at every ftraw 
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that floated on the furface, without indulging even the hope 
that it could fave them. 

M. Manprition commenced his political operations by a 
letter to M. Van Berkel, Pentionary of Amfterdam, dated O&, 
245 1784+ He tells this gentleman that,. during his refidence at 
Berlin, he had an opportunity of knowing the fentiments of 
the king with regard to the republic ; and he advifes the ftates 
to fend commiffioners to the Pruflian court, in order to requeft 
his Majefty’s mediation, toward effecting a reconciliation be- 
tween them and the Stadtholder. ‘This offer was treated with 
filent contempt, and our politician continued an inactive fpec- 
tator, till May 1787, when he became a member of the pa- 
triotic fociety in Amfterdam ; on which occafion he compofed 
a f{peech, which his friends advifed him not to deliver,. but 
which he has taken this opportunity of publifhing. It might, 
without any great lofs, have been entirely fupprefled ;. as it is 
a mere declamatory harangue, in which the republics of Greece 
and Rome are preiled into the fervice of the orator ; who, ina 
defultory manner, expatiates on general ideas and common- 
place topics, without attending to thofe particular circumftances, 
which indicate a knowlege of the nature of libesty and the means 
of fecuring it. 

In June 1787, M. Manpritton commenced his corre- 
fpondence with Prince Frederic, by a letter, in which he urged 
the fatal confequences that muft refult from the civil war, with 
which the republic was threatened; and requefted a letter of in- 
troduction to the Stadtholder, that he might have an opportu- 
nity of perfuading him to a reconciliation with the ftates. His 
Highnels’s anfwer was polite and favourable; it concluded with 
thefe words: ‘* Repair as fpeedily as poffible to the Prince of 
Orange; make my compliments to him; fhew him this letter ;. 
tell him, in all our names,. how much, from affection to him, 
to his illuftrious confort, and to his family, as well. as froma 
regard for the intereits of humanity,. we wifh that you may fuc- 
ceed in terminating, in a friendly manner, thofe unhappy dif- 
terences, which give pain to all who are attached to him, and 
who have the welfare of mankind at heart.” 

In confequence of this Jetter, our fanguine politician applied 
to the leaders of the patriotic party ; and, though they reject- 
ed his propofed mediation, he thought fit to wait on the Prince,. 
and to write to the Princefs, of Orange, as if he had been in- 
vefted with powers to effect an accommodation of all differ- 
ences, ‘Ihe vitit and the letter were equally difregarded ; nor 
could they be fuppofed to claim any attention, as they could 
impart nothing more than the vain advice of an officious indi- 
vidual, at a time when, it is probable, the moft decifive mea- 
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fures were refolved to be adopted, both by the court of Berlin 
and by the Prince and Princefs of Orange; for, only two days 
after his audience, her Royal Highnefs was arrefted by the 
Commiffioners of Defence, and prevented from completing her 
intended journey to the Hague. 

On the march of the Pruffians into the United Provinces, 
M. MANDRILLON went to the Hague, where he had a private 
interview with fome of the members of the aflembly of the ftates 
of Holland; by whom he was defired to apply to the Duke of 
Brunfwic 0 prevent the advance of his army; and, if he fhould 
not fucceed in this attempt, to go to Berlin, and try his in- 
tereft with the King. He afferts that the Duke feemed to liftea 
to his arguments, and infpired him with hopes of fuccefs: but 
that thefe were fruftrated by the Princefs: however this may 
be, it is certain that the Pruffians marched from Nimeguen, 
on their way to the province of Holland, on the very day after 
his interview with their commander. On this, our author 
proceeded to Berlin, and prefented a memorial to the King ; 
whofe anfwer was, ** I know the memorialift ; he is a worthy 
man; I am forry, for his fake, that he was fent too late.” 

Such are the principal facts, which this colleétion of letters 
offers to our confideration ; and, from thefe, our readers will, 
we believe, conclude that M. MANDRILLON was not the deep 
politician, nor the man of importance, that he imagined him~ 
felf to be. His endeavours feem, however, to have been well 
intended ; and there was atime, when a reconciliation might 
have been effe&ted, but won tal aurilio. 

The remainder of the volume confifts of letters, that are of 
no importance to the public, and of defultory obfervations on 
the late revolution, on the prerogatives of the Stadtholder, and 
on the conduét of the prefent Prince of Orange; of whom the 
author is by no means an adherent, and whofe reftoration, by 
a foreign potentate, though it has for the prefent eftablifhed his 
power, has by no means contributed to increafe his popularity, 
nor to diminifh the number of his fecret enemies. To attain 
this defirable end, he muft embrace every opportunity of con- 
vincing the people that he makes their caufe his own, and will 
employ all his influence in the protection ‘of their liberties. This, 
we hope, is his inclination; and we are fure it is his intercft, 
in the late difputes, the firft oppofition to the Stadtholder arofe, 
as in former times, from the ariftocratical party, who fpared no 
pains to render him odious to the peopie: but when they found 
that the latter proceeded farther than fuited their defigns, and 
had laid a plan of reform not lefs inimical to their ambition, 

than to the power of their rival, they altered their conduct, and 
entered into a coalition with the Prince ; which, though highly 


advantageous to him, was not very honourable to them. 
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Art. 1X- Aanteekeningen, &e. i.e. Remarks made during a 
Journey through Turkey, Natolia, the Crimea, and Roflia, in the 
Years 1784—1789. 8vo. pp.470. Printed at Conflantinople, 
tu the Year of the Hegira 1206. 


MONG the feveral fpecies of travellers, enumerated by Yo- 
rick, we do not find any, to which the author of thefe 
remarks can properly be faid to belong ; therefore, as the firft 
naturalift who inveltigates a non defeript animal, has a right to 
give ita name, we fhall take the liberty of diftinguifhing this 
writer by the appellation of the eccentric traveller. In fhort, he 
is what the French call Un E’tourdi; who, with good natural 
parts, and with the advantage of what is generally ftyled a 
learned education, (which, by the way, is often the knowlege 
of words rather than of things, ) is refolved to make his country- 
men ftare at his oddities. Affecting to defpife all criticifm, he 
boldly decides on every thing, and fcems to take a pride in fay- 
ing whatever he happens to imagine to be true, without being 
very nice with refpect either to the matter or to the manner of 
his expreffions: he difplays humour rather than wit, and pert- 
nefs oftener than either. In his abrupt and digreffive ftyle, he 
feems to have taken Sterne for his model: but ex guovis ligns 
non fit Mercurius; it is only in his faults that he refembles this 
lively original. After all, the book is not deficient in information, 
however oddly communicated ; and the reader is often provoked 
to laugh, though rather at the author, than with him. It is 
an anonymous publication: but the portrait, which fronts the 
title-page, notwith{tanding the difguile of a Turkish habit, is 
very well known to be that of a Dutch phyiician, who is more 
celebrated as a follower of Comus, than as a difciple of AX{cu- 
lapius. 

Scorning the ufual forms by which writers endeavour to gain 
the attention of the public, he introduces himfelf to his readers 
by a collection of unconnected paragraphs, which he calls Frag- 
ments of a lof? Preface; and in which he fays to them, 

‘ Indeed, ladies and gentlemen, (for 1 write only for people of 
rank,) to aét with propriety the part of a writer of travels, 1s a thing 
fooner faid, than done. If, like a fober honeft citizen, he relates 
nothing but common fatts,-as that dutter is made by churning milk, 
or if he treads in the beaten path of Linneé, and, like a grave ftore- 
keeper of dame Nature, gives a new inventcry of the old Jady’s 
ftock in trade, he will be told by his yawning readers, that this 
work is neither new nor interelting ; this the very learned profeffors 
A. B.C. ....2Z. have abundantly experienced: fhould he have 
recourfe to the uncommon or marvellous, and fay, for inftance, that 
at Varna, on the Danube, the peasants have traditions among them, 
avhich mention the fweetne/s of Ovid's finging, who, about feventeen 


hundred years ago, trudged into thofe parts, with more mind to cry 
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than to fing, in vain would he offer to fign his narration with his 
blood ; and the more buitie he made in order to gain the confidence 
of his readers, the more fufpicious would they be. If he fhould 
teke the liberty of finding fault with what occurs to him, his. work 
will be called a libe!:—applaufe is fufpefed cf exaggeration or cf 
adulation, and feldom meets with fuccefs among my countrymen. 
In fhort, he mvft be a clever fellow, that clears his way with fafety 
anid all thefe precipices.—I fcorn to deceive any one,—l1 purpofely 
call my work not a Journey, tut only Remarks. It would indeed 
be highly impertinent to ca!i that a journey, in which, from one 
end of the volume to the other, ! fcarcely mzke the reader rife from 
his chair: this muft be a grievous difappointment to him, if he 
fhould happen to be remarkably fond of pofts, poftilions, roads, 
wind, weather, inns, and fuch ioterciting particulars:—but if it 
fhou'd pleafe the fates that this brat fhould ever have a brother, for 
which, as father, I can give no fecurity ; or, in other words, if ever 
a fecond volume fhould fee the light, and my reader chufes to ac- 
«<ompany me in my pilgrimage through Afia, he will probably have 
a little more exercife.’ 

After boafting of the number of perfons of rank and power, 
whofe patronage he might have obtained for this literary bant- 
ling, he fays, the reafon of his not doing this, is that ¢ the brat 
is at times too naughty to be dandled in another perfon’s arms :’ 
this is literally true; and therefore the father muft not take it 
amifs, if we think that it fometimes deferves the rod. 

After a few random obfervations on travelling, he informs 
the reader that he fhall {tep over, at once, from Amfterdam to 
Conftantinople: it is, however, a moft gigantic ftride; for, 
between thefe two cities, lies a parenthefis of above four pages, 
containing the particulars of his paflage. ‘The approach to 
Conftantinople, from tie fea, is deicribed, we apprehend, very 
juftly, as the moft beautiful that can be imagined, and as greatly 
fuperior to that of Naples, Lifbon, Bourdeaux, and Peterf- 
burg *, The defcription of this metropolis, given by Mr, 
Gibbon, in his Hittory of the Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire, is fo greatly admired by this author, that he has tranf- 
lated and inferted it, as exhibiting a juft and beautiful view of 
the city and its environs. He afterward takes a walk with his 
reader through the principal ftreets of Conftantinople, and of 
its fuburbs, Lophana, Galata, and Pera. On this excurfion, 
he is an entertaining and intelligent Ciceroni: but we cannot 
{pare time to accompany him in his perambulation. On pafling 
the cuftom-houfe, he takes occafion to reprobate the treatment 

* This advantageous idea of the approach to Conttantinople, by 
fea, is ftrongly confirmed by Capt. Sutherland, in his agreeable 
* Tour up the Straits :”” fee Rev. New Series, vol. iv. p.299. ‘There 
 aremarkable ailinity in the language of the two travellers, 
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of paflengers by the cuftom-houfe officers in England ; and we 
acknowlege that the rapacity and infolence of thefe gentry, in 
the feveral ports, are by no means calculated to infpire ftrangers 
‘with favourable ideas of our nation and government : the cuftom 
of fearching the perfons, as well as the baggage of travellers, is 
peculiar to our country ; and the indecency, with which this 
ceremony is often performed, with regard to women, is a dif- 
grace to a civilized people. 

The author tells us that the expreflion of Horace, Mare 
tabulatum navibus, can never be fo juftly applied as to the har- 
bour of Conftantinople: from fun-rife to fun-fet, it fwarms 
with fhips, barges, and boats: the number of the laft is afto- 
nifhing ; nothing but the velocity with which they are rowed, 
and the dexterity of the rowers, could prevent thofe accidents, 
which a ftranger would think inevitable, from the conftruction 
of thefe veffels, as well as from the crowd of them: they are 
very neatly built of walnut-tree wood, richly ornamented with 
gilt carving, and the heads of the nails covered with red wax: 
but, at the fame time, they are fo crank and flight, that any 
confiderable inequality of motion mutt overfet them, and the leaft 
fhock ftave them. 

Among the authors who have publifhed accounts of Turkey, 
the remarker praifes none, except the Chevalier D’Obffon, M. 
Peyffonel, and Sir Fames Porter, who, in the year 1768, pub- 
lifhed two anonymous volumes, entitled Obfervations on the 
Religion, Laws, Government, and Manners, of the Turks. Bae 
ron De Tott, and Elias Habefci, whofe Prefent State of the Ot- 
toman Empire was printed in London in 1784, are condemned, 
as full of errors and falfehoods: nor is he very ceremonious 
with refpe&t to Lady Craven; of whom he is pleafed to fay, that 
her accounts of Petraki and the Capudan Pacha or Admiral, with 
his lion, are fuch that, were it not for her Ladyfhip’s fex and 
rank, he fhould have concluded that her intelligence had been 
picked up at a barber’s fhop *. 

In his fecond chapter, the author confiders Conftantinople in 
amoral and political view: here we find him ftrongly difpofed 
to be the apologift of the religion, manners, and government, 
ef Turkey: but to every one, who perufes his book, the 
caufes of this partiality muft be evident: one is, the defire of 
maintaining his reputation as an eccentric mortal, by thinking, 
or at leaft talking, differently from other people, no matter whe- 
ther right or wrong; the other ground for this preference is, that 
the Turks have not the misfortune to be Chriftians ; and, which 





* The reader will find accounts of the above mentioned works, by 
confelting our General Index, under their refpetive titles. 
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js yet more meritorious, they treat all Chriftians with a cone 
tempt and rudenefs, like that which the illiterate and vulgar 
among us difplay toward the Jews: this, he acknowleges, gives 
him a peculiar fatisfaction ; and we fuppofe that he confiders it 
as a proof of their liberality of fertiment; for, after telling us that 
they fhew the moft foyereign contempt for all who are not of 
their religion, he immediately adds, that they are the mott to- 
jerant people in the world. 

We are very far from being difpofed to think uncharitably of 
the Turks, who, like all other people, have their good as well 
as bad qualities; and, notwithftanding all that this author fays 
to the contrary, we cannot help afcribing moft of the latter to 
the abfurd bigotry of their religion, and to the defpotic nature 
of their government. For their integrity and abhorrence of 
falfehood we have heard them highly praifed by a perfon lefs 
prejudiced than this remarker ; we mean the late excellent Mr. 
Howard; who obferved to the writer of this article, that he 
was by no means {urprifed at the contempt which they entertain 
for Chriftians ; becaufe the Greeks in Turkey, from whom they 
form their judgment, are, in general, a difgrace to this appel- 
Jation, and are remarkable for their difhonefty and profligacy 
of character. 

As an inftance of the mild and peaceable difpofition of the 
Turks, the remarker mentions the method, which the Jani- 
zaries ufe, to prevent the people from prefiing on the Sultan, 
when he appears in public: inftead of threatening to break 
their heads with ftaves, or to crufh their toes with the butt ends 
of their firelocks, according to the cuftoms of the more polite 
nations of Europe,—-they gently flap the mufielman’s turban 
with a piece of leather, faftened to the end of a wand. He adds, 
you may call this a trifle if you pleafe: but | have mentioned 
it, becaufe it fhews with what refpect the populace is treated by 
a government fuppofed to be defpotic, and becaufe it proves that 
this populace is not fo barbarous and intra¢table, as it is often 
reprefented. 

On the patience ard impartiality, with which the Turks ad- 
minifter juftice, this author beftows great praife; and mentions 
an Effendi, with whom he was particularly acquainted, and 
whom he often {aw officiating as a judge in petty caufes. This 
magiftrate, he fays, liftened, with the molt perfevering atten- 
tion and good nature, to the parties, who were often perfons 
of the lowelt clais, Turks, Greeks, and Jews; and who, as 
they are not bletled with either counfeilors or attorneys, told their 
own ftories, with aftonifhing vehemence of language and ge- 
flure. © Were I an Englifhman,’ he adds, ¢ I would lay ten 
to one that my reader thinks the Turks are all flaves: but this 
cannot 
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cannot be affirmed of thofe, who are under no arbitrary con- 
troul with refpect to their perfons, actions, and pofleffions, 
which is the cafe with the ratives, though not with all the jn- 
habitants, of Turkey.’ ‘Their flaves, he aflerts, are treated 
with great humanity and kindnefs; fo that, on this account, 
they ought net to be reproached by Chriflians, while the latter 
continue to carry on their inhuman traffic in Africa. Jews 
and Chriftians, he tells us, are not only forbidden to buy or 
keep flaves, but muft not even approach the market where they 
are fold. 

We cannot help fufpecting this encomium on diffributive 
jultice in Turkey, to be rather exaggerated. Even Sir Yames 

Porter, who was by no means inclined to give an unfavourable 
account, relates many inftances of the moft palpable venality and 
tnjuttice, and of the frequency of falfe witnefles, who carry on 
their infamous practices with impunity. ‘The circumflance, 
that neither a Jew nor a Chriftian can be evidence agairft a 
muflelman, is a fufficient proof that juftice is not adminiftered 
{fo impartially, as this author pretends. 

‘The writer next procceds to his defence of the Turks, with 
refpect to polygamy, which, according to his account, is very 
far from being fo frequent as is fuppofed. He aflerts that he 
has had opportunities, as a phyfician we imagine, of obferving 
the internal ceconomy of many Turkifh families of all ranks ; 
and, among all thefe, he knew only one Turk, who had two 
wives, and another who had three: thefe ladies he faw; they 
were veiled: but as far as he could judge from their geftures, 
and from afew words which he could underftand, they did not 
feem inclined to prudery ; and the hufband had need of all his 
Turkith gravity, to keep them within the bounds of decency. 
Polygamy, he fiys, is confined to the great, and is not more 
eriminal than the fhamelefs conjugal infidelity, which avowedly 
prevails among the fame clais of people in many Chriftian 
countries, 

With refpe to the employment of Eunuchs to guard the 
women, the author oblerves, that Europeans, who.encourage 
the maiming of their fellow- creatures for the fake of an effemi- 
nate fong, have very little right to reproach the Turks on this 
head. He tells us, however, that no Harem in Conftantinople, 
except that of the Sultan, is guarded by thefe unhappy beings, 
who are too fcarce and expentive to be kept by any of his fub- 
jects. We doubt the truth of this aflertion. 

The remarker contends that the Turkifh government is not 
defpotic, and that it ought to be called a theocracy: he takes 
great pains to fhew that the Sultan is reftrained in the exercife 
of his power, not only by the precepts of the Koran, but alfo 
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wthe Uhlemas, or Doétors of the law, whofe perfons and pof- 
¢fions are inviolable, and on whom no greater punifhment 
: om exile can be infli@ted. It is not worth our while to difpute 
sbout names; for we do not lock on a pretended theocracy to 
be preferable to defpotifm, nor to differ much from it: but all 
that he advances proves no more, than that the Uhlemas, or 
ther the Mufti 2s their chief, have fometimes dethroned a 
weak Emperor: the Mufti depends entirely on the >ultan, who 
pot only raifes him to this dignity, but may deprive him of it 
‘whenever he pleafes: the reftraint, therefore, on which our. 
guthor infifts, is no cther than what is peculiar to defpotifm, in 
which weak and tyrannical princes are generally in the power 
of thofe, whom they exalt to greatnefs and intruft with confi- 
dence: their guards and their ‘favourites become dangerous, in 
proportion as they become neceflary; and they are conttantly 
expofed to be dethroned by the capricious mutability of an info- 
lent foldiery, or by the vindictive fedition of a difcarded mini- 
fer. One inftance is indeed related, in which the precepts of 
the Koran feemed to operate as a check to the Sultan’s autho- 
rity with refpect to an individual; whofe obitinacy, however, 
under a more regular government, would not have been fuf- 
fered to fruftrate a plan evidently conducive to the advantage 
of the public. In the year 1755, the Porte, or court of the 
archieves, was burned. In order to fecure the new building 
from. fimilar accidents, it was refolved to leave a void {pace all 
round it: for this purpofe, the adjacent houfes were purchafed 
by the government, and pulled down: one old woman refuied 
to fell her habitation, though ten times its value was offered ta 
her; and the Emperor could not force her to part with it. As 
this author feems fond of proverbs, we fhail pay him in his 
own coin, by reminding him, that one fwallow does not make a 
fummer. Perhaps, inftead of the Emperor could not, it oughtto 
have been faid, he did not farce her to part with it; for it is 
moft probable that this forbearance was the effect rather of his 
perfonal fcruples, than of his want of power, and fhould be 
confidered as characteriftic, not of the Sulran, but of the 
man. 

While the author refided at Conftantinop!e, two events hap- 
pened, which, notwithftanding all his endeavours to palliate 
them, evidently mark the defpoti{m of the government: thefe 
were, the death of Halil Pacha, the grand vizir, and that of Petra- 
ki. To fay that thefe perfons dete ved death, for their extortion 
and difhonefty, does not affect the argument. It is not the 
guilt of the fufferers, but the caufe and manner of their death, 
that muft come into incre ashen ; the former was merely an 
accidental circumitance, in which they mizht have lived ‘vith 
impunity, 
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impunity, had they not been fo imprudent as to provoke the 
refentment of Ha/fan Pacha, the admiral, whom even our ay. 
thor reprefents as governing the Emperor with the moft abfo. 
Jute fway: he infifted on their being beheaded ; and it is very 
plain that they were facrificed to his revenge, and not punifh- 
ed for their crimes ; nay, even their crimes clearly fhew the 
defpotic nature of the Ottoman government, and outweigh all 
the arguments adduced by this Remarker to prove the con- 
trary. The refult of all thefe is no more, than that Montef. 
guieu, in defcribing defpotifm, wrote rather from hypothetis 
than from actual obfervation, and did not fufficiently attend to 
the circumttances by which it is fometimes modified. 

As the author aflerts that the ftory of Petraki has been 
greatly mifreprefented by Lady Craven, we fhall endeavour to 
give our readers a brief view of his account of it; which will 
confirm what we have obferved in the foregoing paragraph. Ie 
may, however, be neceflary to premile, that no inconfiderable 
advantage accrues to the European minifters at the Porte, 
from the privilege of granting a certain number of baraats, or 


letters of protection: thefe were originally given only to their » 


interpreters : but they are now fold to others, who have no po- 
litical connection with the minifters, and are eagerly purchafed 
by the Greek merchants, who give four or five thoufand 
piaftres for fuch a fecurity. Petraki had bought a baraat of the 
Swedifh minifter: but his conduct was fo very imprudent, 
that this gentleman confefled to our Remarker, that he feared 
his protection would be of little avail. Petraki held an office 
in the mint, and, by debafing the money which he coined, as 
well as by his traffic in bills of exchange, had amaffed a very 
large fortune, which had procured him great credit and influ- 
ence in the Seraglio. This he might long have enjoyed with 
fafety, if he had not been fo far intoxicated by his profperity, 
as to interfere in {tate affairs, ind incur the enmity of the Ca- 
pudan Pacha, or Admiral. his officer had a favourite dra- 
goman, or interpreter, named Mavrojeni, a Greek of low ex- 
traction, whom he wifhed to promote to the dignity of Hofpo- 
dar, or Prince, of Wallachia ; which is generally referved for 
thofe Greeks who are moft refpected, either on account of 
their family, or their fervices. ‘They, therefore, who, from 
their claim to nobility of deicent, thought themielves better 
entitled to this lucrative office, perfuaded Petrati to convey a 
fetter to the Sultan, by means of fome of the ladies of the Ha- 
rem; tn which letter, Mavrojeni was directly, and the Admiral 
indirectly, acculed of capital crimes againft the ftate. ‘The Pacha 
infilted on knowing who was his accufer; and no fooner had 
the Sultan named Petraki, than the enraged Admiral vindi- 
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ated himfelf, and obtained an order for the immediate deca- 
pitation of Petraki; who was executed in one of the courts 
of the Seraglio, juit as Mavrojeni rode paft, on his return 


€ . . . 

fom the ceremony of his inftallation as Hofpodar. 

. 9) The third chapter is defigned to give a view of the ftate of 
y [literature among the Turks, which is not very fplendid; a 


seat obftacle to its improvement is the ignorance in which 
» the Sultans are educated, and which prevents their having any 
| Ute for letters, or giving any encouragement to men of learne 
iz, Of whofe utility they feem to have no idea. It is, how- 
wer, recorded to the honour of the late Sultan, Abdul Hamed, 
that, inftead of following the example of his predeceffors, and 
confining his heir toa prifon, he gave the prefent Emperor, 
Slim, a very liberal education. Conftantinople, however, is. 
not deficient in the exiernal means of diffufing knowlege ; for 
‘there are in it eleven colleges, above two thoufand fchools, and 
thirteen public libraries, to which any one may have accefs= 
but the number of books publifhed is only two thoufand. On 
this circumftance the author congratulates them, and inveighs 
ggainft the multiplicity of volumes printed in Europe.—Iim 
doing this, he is about as confiftent as a highwayman, who, 
while prefenting his piftol to a traveller, and demanding his 
purfe, fhould declaim againft the difhonefty of the age, and the 
frequency of robberies.—After this general information, the 
Remarker proceeds to particulars. Religion is, among thefe, 
the firft that attracts his attention. In order to be impartiak 
on this fubject, he declares that he will {peak concerning it, 
not like a Jew, a Chriftian, or a Turk, but like one dropt 
from the moon; and we muft do him the juftice to acknow- 
lege, that what he does fay is more like the ravings of a poor 
lunatic, than the reflections of a man of found fenfe and judg- 
ment:——but he confefles that he knows very little of the mate 
ter, and tells us that he is much lefs converfant with the 
fucred writings, than with the works of Cervantes. A fenfible 
man would have concealed this ignorance. He appears, in- 
deed, to have ftudied Don Quixote fo clofely, that he has 
really caught the honeft knight’s infanity ; he can ferioufly fpur 
up his Rozinante to aflault a windmill, which he takes for a 
giant,—or a flock of fheep, which he fancies a formidable army. 
In fhort, his whole attack on Chriftianity is exa@ly in the 
tyle of the battle between the hero of La Mancha and the inn- 
keeper’s wiae-bags. 

He feems to be much hurt by what Rouffeau has faid con- 
cerning phyficians, and takes great pains to vindicate the pro= 
isfion:—but Roufleau’s objections to medicine were much 
ike thofe of our author to Chriftianity: the citizen of Geneva 
was difgufted with the conceited pedantry of the phyficians 
whom 
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whom he had feen; and as he knew nothing of phyfic, he 
rafhly concluced that all this was effential to the profefion: 

our Kemarker has feen nothing of Chriftianity, except the filly 
and bigoted fuperfition of the Greek and Romifh churches, 
and the intolerant gloomy fanatici{m of the Calviniftic fyftem , 

and he therefore imagines that all this is eflential to the gofpel. 
He does not feem to be aware that his ftri€tures are as little 
applicable to Chriftianity, as Moliere’s ridiculous exhibition of 
medicine can be to his own character as a phyfician. 

The profefion of phyfic is in no very flourifhing ftate 
among the Turks. ‘There are in Conftantinople about three 
hundred hekims, or phyficians, who are all fubject to the con. 
trol of the Hekim Bachi, without whofe licence none ma 
practife. Mott of them are ignorant quacks ; and they who 
have endeavoured to acquire medical knowlege have read only 
a few Arabic and Turkifh books. With all his partiality to 
the Turks, the author is obliged to acknowlege that they are 
exceffively indolent, attentive to nothing except money and 
women, and ftupidly indifferent to the arts and fciences. In- 
deed his own tafte does not appear to be the moft elegant ; for 
he profeffles a moft violent averfion to poetry, and rails at the 
nine Mufes in the moft vulgar flyle, which he unfortunately 
miftakes for wit.—Poor girls! if they had been parfons’ daugh- 
ters, he could not have ufed them worfe! There is only one 
printing-prefs in the metropolis of Turkey ; and it ftands ftill 
from want of work: for fo wedded are thefe good people to 
their ancient cuftoms, that they prefer a written to a printed 
book, though their manufcripts are fo expenfive, that an octavo 
volume cofts four or five hundred piaftres. 

The fourth and fifth chapters contain a very particular ac- 
count of the Turkifh army and navy, which ‘do not appear 
to be in a very formidable condition. We are alfo told how 
Conftantinople may be attacked and defended: but our limits 
will not permit us to dwell en thefe articles, which would not 
be intereiting to many of our readers. We cannot, however, 
help expreiiung our furprize and indignation, that a writer, 
who pretends io fuch humanity of character, as to deem the 
profefiion of a foldier difhonourable, fhould think of recom- 
mending to the Lurks the horrid expedient of diffeminating 
the plague among their enemies, and fhould fuggeft means to 

effect this infernal purpofe. When we perufed this, we felt a 
momentary fatisfaction on reilect ing that the author has taken 
ample care to prevent Chriffianity from | being difgraced by this 
inhuman advice. 

In the laft chapter, the Remarker gives an account of the 
modern Greeks. ‘This fubject furnifbes him with a freth op- 
portunity 
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portunity of difplaying his ignorance of Chriftianity, and his 
prejudices againtt it, by afligning it as the caute of the degene- 
racy of that celebrated nation, and of all the ignorance that 
prevailed in the middle ages. We agree with him, that all 
this was in fome meafure owing to the pride, rapacity, and 
fuperftition, of the clergy, who had begun to corrupt Chriftianity 
even before it was eltablifhed in the empire, and afterward 
rendered it totally unlike what Chrift and his Apoftles had 
taught : but we maintain that the gofpel is no more refponfible 
for thefe corruptions and their confequences, than the apho- 
rifms of Hippocrates are for the blunders of an itinerant quack. 
In fhort, our author would have better confulted his own re- 
utation as a writer, if he had left this fubject untouched ; for 
all that he fays on it, inftead of difplaying ftrength of judgment 
and brilliancy of imagination, betrays the moft aftonifhing 
folly and the moft contemptible impertinence. It is fo perfectly 
weak and innoxious, that our only reafon for not inferting it 
is, that we will not weary our readers with its infipidity ; and 
the beft defcription which we can give of it, is that in which 
Virgil paints the impotent rage of poor old Priam: 
“© Telumque imbelle fine i&u 
Conjecit : rauco quod protinus are repulfum, 
Er Jjummo clypei nequicquam umbone pependit.”” 


Sow. 
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Art. X. Hifcire Genealogique et Chronologique, &c. i.e. A Gee 
nealogical and Chronological Hiltory of the Mott Serene Family 
of Heffe Homburgh, intended as a Sequel to M. Mallet’s Hif- 
tory of Heffle. By M. De Verny Du Vernois, Chamberlain 
to the King of Pruflia, and Member of feveral Philofophical So- 
Cieties. 8vo. 315 Pages. Berlin. 1791. 

M Ma tet’s Hiftory of Hefle was publifhed in 1767, and 

* was announced in our Review for that year, as an inte- 
refting and well-written work. That hiftorian confined his 
attention to the princes of Hefle Darmftadt, who form the 
elder line of the family; and, in order to complete its annals, 

M. De Verpy Du Vernots has here added an account of a 

younger branch, the princes of which enjoy the landgravate of 

Hefle Homburgh. ‘ihis little territory, we are told, is dif- 

tinguifhed for the mildnefs of its climate, and for the induftry 

and happinels of its inhabitants: the foil is highly cultivated : 
but its productions not being fufficient for their fupport, they 
turn much of their attention to manufactures and commerce, 
for which the neighbourhood of Frankfort is an advantageous 
circumftance: thefe are carried on chiefly by French refugees, 
who came thither toward the end of the laft century, and in- 
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habit a part of the city of Homburgh, together with the larg¢ 
villages of Fredericfdorff and Dornholzhaufen, which are the 
enly places that we find mentioned. 

The hiftory commences with the death of George the Pious, 
Landgrave of Hefle Darmftadt, which happened in the year 
1566: he left four fons, who, as the claim of primogeniture 
had not then been eftablifhed in the family, had each a righe 
to a portion of their father’s domjnions. By a treaty figned in 
1602, the three elder of thefe princes ceded to their brother 
Frederic, the caftle, city, and bailiwic of Homburgh-es-Monts, 
with all their appendages and rights of fovereignty, as an in- 
dependent pofleflion, tranfmiffible to his heirs male. Frederic 
immediately provided for the regular government of his new 
fubjeéts, by cftablifhing a regency, a chancellor’s court, and a 
chamber of finance. He is faid to have been an enlightened 
and virtuous prince, who made it his chief ftudy to promote the 
happinefs of his people. He died in 1638, and was fucceeded 
firtt by his eldeft, and then by his fecond furviving fon: but.as 
both thefe died without male iflue, the landgravate fell to their 
younger brother Frederic II. ; whofe life was fo eventful, that 
it has more the appearance of romance than of hiftory. He 
was born in 16333 and, when only fifteen years old, had the 
misfortune to break his right thigh, and afterward to be dee 
prived of the ufe of it by a palfy. How far he recovered this 
is not faid: but we are told that, in 1654, he was at the 
Swedifh court, when Charles 1X, appointed him to the com- 
mand of a regiment of cavalry, which he was to raife in Helle. 
While at Stockholm, he happened to dine with Count 
Koenig/markt ; who, at table, filled a golden cup to the health 
of the King, and, after drinking, prefented it to each of his 
guefts. They were all foon after feized with moft violent pains, 
and other fymptoms, which indicated their having fwallowed 
poifon., “Iwo of the company died, and it was with the utmoft 
difficulty that the lives of the Prince and the Count were faved, 
No fooner had Frederic recovered his health, than he embarked 
for Hamburgh, on board of a fhip commanded by the Swedifh 
Admiral Bankert, which was driven on a fand-bank : a Dutch 
veflel, that pafled, paid no attention to the Admiral’s fignals 
of diftrefs ; and the lofs of all on board was, to all appearance, 
inevitable, During thefe hours of terror and diftrefs, the Prince 
feemed perfectly tranquil, and employed himfelf in fhooting 
the fharks that crowded round the wreck. On the next day, 
however, a Hamburgh fhip appeared in fight, and came as 
near to them as the could with fafety: but the boat that was 
to convey them on board was dafhed to pieces againft her 
fides, and Frederic was, with great difficulty, faved by one of 
the 
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the failors. The regiment of cavalry, which he raifed, 
was compofed of picked men, and he marched with them to 
join the Swedifh army, which was then befieging Dantzic : 
on the route he difcovered that a mutiny had been planned by 
fome of the foldiers, but concealed his knowlege of it till he 
arrived in the neighbourhood of a garrifon, where he procured 
the affiftance of two battalions, which fuddenly furrounded 
his regiment: he then addreffed himfelf to his men, explain- 
ed the neceffity of ftri& fubordination, and infifted on their 
naming thofe who had excited the mutiny: no anfwer being 
given, he threatened to decimate the regiment, and was pre- 
paring to put this dreadful expedient into execution, when the 
foldiers named four of their number, who, they faid, were the 
authors of the intended revolt: thefe were condemned to die: 
but juft as they were about to fuffer, their accufers interceded 
for them with fo much affection, as excited the compaffion of 
the Prince, and induced him to pardon them. At the fiege of 
Dantzic, he was thrown from his horfe; and falling with his 
breaft againft the ftump of a tree, was fo hurt that his Jife was 
long given over. In 1658, he ferved, as a major-general, at 
the fiege of Copenhagen: here, as he was purfuing a party of 
the enemy up to their very walls, a cannon-ball fhattered his 
left lez, and killed his horfe under him: as he lay on the 
ground, he had the prefence of mind to call for a knife, and 
the refolution to amputate the wounded limb. His recovery 
was flow; and foon after it was completed, he loft his beft 
friend, the King of Sweden, who, in his will, had appointed 
him governor-general of Livonia: but this nomination being 
oppofed by the Swedes, he left their fervice, and entered into 
that of the great Elector, Frederic-William of Brandenburgh. 
In the year 1675, we find him intrufted with the command of 
the advanced guard of the Eleétor’s army, confifting of 5,600 
cavalry, with which he attacked and defeated 20,000 Swedes. 
The author of the Memoirs of Brandenburgh accufes him of 
great rafhnefs in this action, and of going beyond his orders : 
he fays, that after the battle, the Elector told him that, ac- 
cording to military laws, he deferved death for his temerity ; 
which, however, he forgave. M. Du VeRnots endeavours 
to vindicate the Prince; aflerting, from the teftimony of Puf- 
fendorff, that the attack was concerted with the Elector, and 
executed by his exprefs command. 

In the year 1677, Frederic fucceeded his brother in the Land- 
cravate As a fovereign, he promoted the happinefs of his fub- 
jects, and greatly encreafed their number, by the afylum 
which he offered to thofe unfortunate Proteftants, who fled 
Arp. Rev. Vor. vi. Oo from 
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from France on the revocation of the edict of Nantes, Be 
prote&ted manufactures and commerce, and encouraged ufeful 
induftry in all that lived under his covernment. He died in 
1708, and was fucceeded by his eldeit fon, Frederic JIT. who 
was a molt amiable and excellent character. He fent his fon, 
Lewis Grunon, into Ruffia, at the requcft of the Czar Peter 
the Great. Lewis, being commander of the Guards, had a con- 
fiderable fhare in effecting the revolution that placed the Em- 
prefs Elizabeth on the Ruffian throne: by her he was raifed 
to the higheft offices in the flate, and made regent of the em- 
pire in her abfence. ‘Thefe honourable dif tinGtions he did not 
Jong enjoy. His ill health obliged him to {eek the mild climate 
of Montpelli er: but, unable tes bear the fatigues of the jour- 
ney, he died at Berlin. 

Frederic Ill. was, in 1746, fucceeded by his nephew Fre- 
deric 1V.; with whofe death, in 1751, this hiftory concludes. 
He is faid to have been an excellent young man: but, having 
refufed to marry the daughter of Lewis VIIL. Landgrave of 
Hefle Darmftadt, this offended prince aflerted that Fredcric’s 
minority was not yet expired, and claimed the right of being 
his guardian, pretending that Homburgh was an ap panage of 
Darmitadt. In confequence of this mott unjult claim, he 
ufurped the dominions of Frederic, opprefied his fubjects, and 
behaved like a vile rapacious tyrant. Our author, like a true 
courtier, throws all the blame on his minitter; for he fays that 
hatred belongs not to the blood of this illuftrious family. We, 
who think as highly of the blood of a peafant as of that of a 
prince, cannot be of his opinion; for, if we judge from his 
own repreilentation of facts, we muft conclude that Lewis had 
rather a bad heart, than fo weak a head as not to know right 
from wrong: but, whichever it was, the effects were equally 
mifchievous ; and we are very willing to leave the inveftigation 
of the matter to thofe who are fond of pa'liating the crimes 
of princes. 

The reader who likes flories of military valour, will find great 
entertainment in this volume; for the confined nature of their 
fovereignty, and the {malInefs of their territory, prevented thele 
princes from acquiring what the world calls glory, in any 
other capacity than as fubaltern officers in the fervice of more 
powerful monarchs, Tn that line, they feem to have ols 
fefled great merit; and, if we may truft this author’s repre- 
fentation, few noble families have produced a more uninter- 
rupted fe1ies of good and amiable characters. S 
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, Art. XI. Nouveau Voyage dans les Etats Unis, &e. i. ¢. Recent 
Travels through the United States of North America, in the 
’ Year 1788, by J P. Brissor (De Warvitve), Citizen of 
0 France. 3 Vols. 8vo. About 450 Pages in each Volume. 
; Paris. 1791. 
T appears, from the introductory part of this work, that, | 

, previoufly to the French revolution, there was a ferious de- 
4 fign in agitation, and fomething of a plan formed, by numbers 
of very refpeétable perfons, to forfake a country where the 
conftitution was fo completely defpotic ; to purchafe lands, and 
: to eftablith a colony, under the mild and equal government of the 
> § ~~ United American States. It appears alfo, that M. BRIssoT (ci-de- : 
vant DE WARVILLE,) was commiffioned to collect every necef- | 

fary information, prior to the execution of fo important a plane 
: Thefe volumes, the firft two of which are written in the form 
of letters, fufficiently manifeft that he was qualified to accom- 
plifh fuch an arduous undertaking, which required activity, 
addrefs, difcernment, and a competent knowlege of whatever 
> 4 relates to agriculture, commerce, and politics, They contain 
the refult of his afliduous labours and minute inquiries, and 
will, we doubt not, be a very acceptable prefent to the com- | 
munity. 

As Solomon, on his extenfive furvey of human nature, con- 
centers his obfervations in one fmall adage, Fear God, and 
keep bis commandments, fo M. Brissot’s doctrine, from his | 
) extenfive furvey of America, is, Des maeurs, des maeurs! fans 
elles, point de liberté! Morals, morals ! without morals, no per- 
manent liberty! ‘This do&trine he explains and enforces with i) 
fo much energy of ftyle and perfpicuity of argument, in a pre- 
fatory addrefs to his countrymen, that we are convinced ever 
undefigning patriot will give his confent to it. He fhews that, 
however men of fufpicious, or even of unfufpicious characters, 
may occafionally prove beneficial to focicty, by oppofing parti- . 
cular inftances of tyranny, yet in the ordinary courfe of things, 
it is folly to expect a wife and good adminiftration from the 
profligate and unprincipled. * To have moderate wants is the | 
only guarantee of true patriotijm.’ He tells them, that the ob- 
ject of his travels through America was not to feek for plants, 
nor to ftudy antiquities, but to obferve men, who had juft ob- 
tained their freedom. He adds, * VW alfo are free; therefore | 
we do not want to learn from them how to obtain, but how | 
to preferve, our liberty. This fecret lies chiefly in morals. Ihe 
Americans poflefs the fecret ; and 1 fee with concern, not only 
that we poflefs it nor, buc that we are not yet convinced of its | 
necefhity.’ 
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Prefixed to the {cries of letters written by himfelf, are fix 
Jetters from his friend M. Claviere, addrefled to the author 
when his defign was in contemplation ; containing ufeful hints, 
and a general plan of obfervations ; and thefe are fucceeded by 
the plan which M. Brissor drew up for his own immediate 
ufe. We allow that both of them manifeft a genuine {pirit of 
obfervation : but, as they do not contain any thing new, nor 
very ftriking, we muft confefs that fuch a difplay of inten- 
tions, fuch anumber of councils from the one, and of refolu- 
tions in the other, appear to us rather injudicious, not altoge- 
ther deftitute of vain parade, and totally fuperfluous. As the 
variety of interefting information given, is a voucher for M, 
Brisso'r’s attention to them, and as the copious index prefents 
us with a fummary of the materials very fimilar to the objets 
propofed, thefe introduCtory parts have to us the aukward ap- 
pearance of a fcaftold remaining before the building, after the 
whole is finifhed:—not to add, that it raifes expeétation fo 
high, as greatly to endanger a difappointment. 

The fubjeéts of the firft two volumes are mifcellaneous, The 
author failed, in an American veflel, from Havre de Grace. 
While he waited in this place for the departure of the fhip, he 
had an opportunity of learning many interefting particulars 
concerning the commerce of that port; and after making 
tome reflections relative to the infamous trafic in human flefh, 
which are not more fevere than they are juft, he endeavours to 
perfuade his countrymen, that they purfue it under circum- 
{tances of peculiar difadvantage. 

On M. Brissot’s arrival in America, he applied himfelf, 
with great affiduity, tothe different objeéls of his voyage ; fuch 
as the ftate, manners, and population of the towns; the poll- 
tical, civil, and military fituation of the provinces ; foils, pro- 
Jus, emigrations, and forming of colonies; the parts moft 
proper for Europeans to purchafe lands and make eftablifhments ; 
the government of the federal ftates, and of each province ; 
civil, political, and criminal laws; ftate of the atmofphere; 
prevailing difeafes ; commerce; manufactories ; banks ; taxes ; 
revenues ; expenditures; debts; the influence of a free go- 
vernment on minds and morals, &c. &c. ‘Thefe more phi- 
lofophical inveftigations are occafionally enlivened with pic- 
turefque defcriptions of the countries through which he pafled, 
in his excurfions into feveral of the more central provinces ; and 
with anecdotes of fome of the moft diftinguifhed charaters,— 
Wathington, Franklin, Adams, Hancock, Putnam, Jarvis, 
Turnbull, &c. &c. 

As our traveller, by fome former publications, had made him- 

{elf known as the friend of the American caufe, he obtained ready 
6 accels 
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accefs to the fources of knowlege, and examined every thing 
for himfelf, or received information concerning it from the 
beft authorities; and he has thus collected a large ftock of 
ufeful knowlege, which wil] make Europeans in general much 
better acquainted with the principal parts of North America 
than they have hitherto been. His narratives are conveyed 
with much vivacity of manner, are intermixed with many per- 
tinent obfervations, and are animated with an enthufiaftic love of 
liberty. His ftyle rifes into dignity, when he cenfures any {pecies 
of tyranny, or is pleading the caufe of Man againft the oppref- 
for:—but, amid many beauties, fome great and ftriking faults 
are very obvious ; which we are obliged to point out; as our 
duty requires us to avoid both indifcriminate praife and indif- 
criminate cenfure. 

We are forry that it was a part of M. Brissor’s plan to 
communicate to the world every thing that he faw, heard, and 
thought: for, confequently, he often defcends to very uninte~- 
refting, not to fay difagreeable, minutiz. Among thefe, we 
rank foremoft the journal of his ficknefs during the voyage 
from Havre to Boffon. His anecdotes fometimes draw forth 
to public notice the private faults of individuals with which the 
public has not the Jeaft concern; and evento the injury of thofe 
whomhe means to ferve. it was kindly intended to vindicate the 
character of the amiable Milfs Vining, of Wilmington, frem the 
crue] and ungenerous afperfions of Cha/fellux, and to maintain that 
her only fault confifts in being un peu coguette: but, from the 
popular turn of this publication, there is the utmoft reafon to 
fear, that the windication will convey the charge to thoulands 
who could not otherways have known, that Mifs Vining was 
even of a coquettifh difpofition.—For our account of the Tra 
vels of M. Chaftellux, fee Rev. vol. Ixxvii. p. 38. 

The author’s obfervations are not always fo judicious and 
philofophical as he may fuppofe them to be. As the imagina- 
tion of Don Quixote converted trees and mills into giants, 
thus M. Brissor’s enthufiafm for the caufe of liberty, and his 
triumph in the independence of America, frequently induce him 
to attribute to them, many effe€&ts which have no conneétion 
with them. ‘The manners of the American yeomanry; the 
free and independent fpirit of the Quzkers of Philadelphia ; the 
goodnels of the inns; the obliging behaviour of the landlord ; 
the neat limplicity of the landlady, of her daughters, and of the 
fervants ; which he admires in every excurfion ; are attributed 
to their emancipatica from flavery, and are confidered as the 
natural and early fruits of their recent freedom. A little re- 
ficction would bave taught him, that all thefe characters and 
Manuers were formed long before their poflefion of independ- 
do 3 ence, 
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ence. They were formed, therefore, under the Britifh go. 
vernment. ‘They, or their anceftors, carried with them from 
England, thofe habits and difpofitions which exhibit fo ftriking a 
contraft to the peafantry and inns of the French provinces as 
defcribed by himfelf ; and they are fo very fimilar to the man. 
ners that ftill prevail in thofe counties of England, which are 
removed from the vortex of the metropolis, that, in reading 
thefe deferiptions, an Englifhman almott forgets that he is from 
home. Thefe are truths which M. Brissor’s inveterate pre- 
judices againft the Englifh, difcoverable through every part of 
his work, have prevented him from feeing. 

We are perfuaded that our philofophical readers will deem 
the following cenfure of Montefquieu equally ungrateful and 
unjuft. © If Mdonte/quieu could return, be would blufh at his hav- 
ing fpent twenty years in writing Epigrams on the laws. Ue 
would write for the people, for the revolution can only be fup- 
ported by the people, and an informed people: he would write, 
therefore, ingenuoufly, (bonnement,) and not torment his ideas, 
to render them brilliant.’ If an author has neither leifure nor 
tafte for elegant compofitions, the public will thank him for 
ufeful communications in his own way: but it favours of ar- 
rogance, to defpife what we have neither talents nor ambition 
to imitate. Montefquieu’s Epigrams have not only immorta- 
lized the author, but they have furnifhed texts for many a pro- 
Jix paraphrafe ; and they have enabled his fucceflors to acquire 
fome degree of renown, by merely fpreading his ideas in a more 
diffufe ftyle, Weare, doubtlefs, under infinitely greater obli- 
gations to a writer, who, by beftowing much pains on Concife 
per{picuity, gives us zultum in parvo, than to him whofe de- 
jultory ftyle produces parvum in multo. 

We have already hinted that M. Brissor difcovers, in va- 
rious parts of his work, the ftrongeft prejudices againft the 
Englifh nation. The tranflation of the following paffages will 
not only confirm the affertion, but wil] manifeft that they tranf- 
port him to an unpardonable degree of abfurdity and extrava- 
gance. 

He informs his correfpondent, that, in the intervals of his 
indifpofition during his voyage, he applied himfelf to the Eng- 
lifh language; and perceiving, by the perufal of Dr. Blair’s 
‘Treatife on Rhetoric, that his ftyle very much refembled that 
of the French writers, an idea presented itfelf to his mind; that 
it would not be difficult to compofe, from the twa, a third lan- 
guage, that might be eafily learned by each nation. Being 
convinced of the great utility of fuch a plan, he confiders it as 
an offence againft human nature and the peace of mankind, for 
an author to adhere to the genius of his own language. 
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‘I carried this idea yet farther, (continues he,) and I faid to my- 
felf, the Americans ought to dete? the Englifh: they ought to -fFaces 
fit be poflidte, every trace of their origin :—but fince their fpeech 
will always betray them, they ought to make the fame innovations 
in their language, as in their conftitution; induced by the fame 
principle; that is, a principle of philanthropy. America ought to be 
the a/y/um of the huinan race. The Americans ought to have a 
connection with all the inhabitants of che earth. ‘They ought to 
make themfelves underftood by all, and form an union with all; 
particelarly with thofe with whom they have the moit commanica- 
tion; thatis, the Prench.—What fhould prevent their adopting the 
inflexions peculiar to the French language? why fhould they mci- 
cule, as is done in Engiand, the Gallicifms which the French make 
when fpeaking Englifh? A double advantage attends this me- 
thod of univer{al naturalization; the Americans would approach 
nearer to other people, and remove at a greater diflance from the 
Englifo; they would forma language of their own: we fhouild then 
have an American language.’ 

The above paragraph contains fuch a concentration of ab- 
furdities, that we are furprized at the ingenuity of the. author 
in collecting fuch a number of them into fo {mall a focus. To 
what an extent may prejudice and enthufiafm pervert the under- 
ftanding of a fenfible man! M. Brissor cenfures, with a juft 
feverity, the whimfical fcheme of General Varnum ; who, when 
he had it in contemplation to eftablifh a colony on the banks of 
the Ohio, intended to revive and fubftitute the Greek language 
among the Colonifts, inftead of the French.: How could. he 
deem this {cheme vifionary, and yet ferioufly believe that up- 
ward of four millions of people would confent to relingquifh their’ 
mother tongue, merely on account of a former quarrel with their 
.mamma, and carry their refentment fo far as to fubftitute a 
compound jargon in its place? We feel ourfelves, however, 
highly complimented with the condefcenfion of our projector, 
who will permit the French language to intermagtry with the 
En2lith; while bis national prejudices muft lead him to.con- 
clude that the difference is as great as between negroes and 
white men, and that a kind of Creole greed mult proceed from 
the Union. We fhall make no immediate comments on the 
fpirit of philofophy and philanthropy, manifefted through the 
whole of this curious paflage, but proceed toa fecond fpecimen 
of the fame friendly temper toward us. 

He obferves that, of the veflels which they met on their paf- 
fage, about three fourths were Englifh :— 

‘ We may perceive, (fays he,) by the fharpnefs and haughtine/s 
of their anfwers, that they have not yet forgiven the fuccefs of the 
American infurreétion. Among others, there was a veflel belonging 
tothe aft India Company, from Bengal. ‘he firft quettion which 
the Captain afked, was relative to the trial of Mr. Haftings. He 
Oo 4 then 
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then inquired, if we had any Englifh papers on board. It was an- 
{wered in the afiirmative. He then detired us, with a certain air, 
(affix leflement,) vo fend them by our boat. He was an{wered, en- 
core plus leflement, that if he wanted Janu he might fend forthem 
iesfelf, ‘He uncerftood this language ; and fent his lieutenant on 
board us with a piece of nankin for ~ cay tain. I relate this cir- 
cumftance, as it paints the Englif> nation. 7 They really think them. 
ielves matters of the iea, &c. &c.’ 

To the man who has the jaundice, as is commonly remarked, 
every thing has a yellow hue. A mental jaundice alone could 
conclude that the rough language of a ‘fack Tar was dictated 
by the remains of relentment, when conteft is no more. 
Whatever airs the captain of the Eaift [ndiaman might difcover, 
our author allows that bis friend, the American captain, gave 
himfelf greater ; which, fo far from irritating this John Bull, 
did not prevent him from making a genteel prefent to the Ame- 
rican ; without expecting or receiving a return. 

Another inftance of the effects of the author’s mental jaun- 
dice, we will mention, which relates to ourfelves. 

The third volume of the work before us, is a republication 
of a treatife written by himfelf and M. CLaviere, conjointly. 
M. Lrissov fays, in a note, § this publication was tranflated 
into Englith and publifhed in London and America. ‘The au- 
thors of the Monthly Review for January 1788 *, although 
guided by Englifh prejudtces, have done honour to the principles 
contained in that work.’ 

Wemight produce many other paflages, in which a fimilar 
fpirit is difcovered: but the above inftances will fufficiently 
manifeft how much M. Brissor’s prejudices have influenced 
and diftorted his judgment. We will now examine the prin- 
ciple itfelf; and afk our benevolent philofopher,—/(the excel- 
Jent fentiments and difpofitions difplayed in feveral parts of this 
work induce us ftill to give him this appellation,) we would 
ferioufly afk him, on what his axiom is founded, that the Ame- 
ricans ought to deteft the Englifh? Is every national conteft to 
terminate in implacable hatred? The great philanthropy which 
he exprefles, and the principles maintained as the bafis of the 
new conltitution, of which he is fo ftrenuous a fupporter, will 
not admit this folution. Indeed, if this argument were allow- 
ed, a itate of implacable hatred muft have previoufly taken 
place againit the French nation; who, with their allies, the 
favages, were formerly the ter: ror and the fcourge of the Ame- 
ricans ; and from whofe encroachments and. cruelties, the 
Englifh have moft completely refcued them. Is it becaufe the 
Englith endeavoured to retain the Americans under their domi- 
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nion? Previoufly to that unhappy war, the government of Eng- 
Jand was always deemed a mild government, and was envied by 
the colonifts of every other nation. During the war, no other 
methods were purfued than thofe which the laws of war, how- 
ever horrid in themfelves, could juftify. In the weak and in- 
fant ftate of America, the government of England was its 
cuardian and fupport ; and if England wifhed and attempted to 
retain this authority, fhe acted folely on the maxims which have 
uniformly prevailed in every age, and inevery ftate; and there- 
fore, whether they were juftifiable or not, this cannot, exclufively, 
be the jult caufe of hatred. If to retain a people under a mild 
government, under which they flourijhed, and were as happy as 
a diftant authority could make them, be a juft caufe of detefta- 
tion, is it not Jaw/ful to argue, how deteftable muft the French 
nation be at this inftant ; for while they are boafting that all 
tyranny is fupprefled, they are endeavouring to hold their revolt- 
ing colonies in chains of the moft abject flavery? Again, the 
author ought to have known that the American war was ex- 
tremely unpopular in England, and that the bulk of the people 
were abfolutely averte from it. He will not furely admit that 
the nation at large fhould be detefted for the fins of the miniftry; 
as this muft make the deteftation of 4’s countrymen univerfal.— 
Or will he adopt the abfurd pofition that the Englifh and 
French are natural enemies, and confequently muft hate each 
other moft cordially, and argue that as it is the duty of the 
Americans to love the French for the fervices received from 
them, of courfe they /hould detett the Englifh? Before the French 
can be entitled to this enthufiaftic love, the motives of their 
conduct ought to be examined, when fuch fervices were ren- 
dered. M. Brissor has himfelf fuficiently explained thefe 
motives, in the following anecdote of Monf. De Vergennes. 

‘At the time, (fays he,) when the different powers were eftablith- 
ing the bafis of the peace of 1733, M. Vergennes, actuated by pri- 
vate views, wanted to perfuade the ambafladors from the Congrefs, 
to confine themielves to their fifberies, and renounce the weftera 
territory; that is, an extenfive and fertile country beyond the A//e- 
ghenies. ‘This miniller particularly infilted that the independence of 
America foould net be one of the fundamental principles of the treaty, 
but merely contingent. ‘To fucceed in this project, it was neceflary to 
gain over Mefl. ‘fay and ddams. Mr. Fay declared that he would 
facrifice his life iooner than figa fuch conditions; that the Ameri- 
cans fought for their independence, and that they would not lay 
cown their arms unul it was completely obtained ; that the court of 
France had acknowleged it, and could not coniiftently recall the 
avowal, Mr. “Yay did not find it dificult tohold Mr. Adams in the 
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farne opinion; nor cowld M. Vergennes ever fubdue his inflexi- 
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The moft thallow politician knows that the only principle, 
whic! } induced our (sallic ner: rhbours to afhi{t the Ame ricans, 
was to diftrefs Great Britain. It appears, from the above 
anecdote, that, notwithftanding the pre tenfiede of that virtuous 
court, they would have cajol led the Americans out of the very 
blefling x for which the Vy drew the tword, when it was imacined 
that the independence was not ne ceflary - the humiliation of 
Great Britains Such were the motives, and fuch was the con- 
duct, for which the French nation c alent we warmeft gratitude, 
and exclufive affection ! 

Would M. Brissor infinuate that the national charaer of 
the Englith is the juft object of deteftation ; and that his coun- 
trymen poflefs irrefiftible attraQions? It would be indecent in 
either party to fupport its own pretenfions.— We fhall leave it 
to other nations to decide the queftion. Refpecting the Ame- 
ricans, we fhall only obferve, that if a great fimilarity in man- 
ners, mn religious fentiments, as well as famenefs of Jan: ruage, 
and alfo confanguinity, have any influence, there is fome rea- 
fon to conclude that the prepofieilion will be in our favour. The 
contraft which the author has occafionally drawn between the 
Americans and his countrymen, is itfelf fo ftriking, that ke 

ought to excufe the Americans, fhould they exclaim with the 
failor in Shak/peare’s Tempeft, when he laid himfelf down by 
the fide of Caliban: Diftr e/s makes a man acquainted with flrange 
bed. fellows . 

“The reader will pardon our dwelling fo long on this fubjec, 
when he recolieéts, that M. Brissor is not the only French 
politician who fpcaks of the Englifh in fo indecent a manner. 
Some notice has already been taken of the violent terms ufed 
by M. De la Crotx*, on which we have Sebaindvaneed with 
more Jenity than they deferve. It is with real concern that we 
behold two gentiemen, politicians, who obvioully think them- 
feives, and who are probably deemed by their conftituents 7, 
grea at phi lofaphers, diffuling fuch fentiments under a conftitution 
that profelies to breathe “nothing but peace and amity! [t 
gives us too much reafon to queftion, whether the difpofitions 
of the prefent Jegiflators are worthy of more confidence than 
thofe of their predeceilors. We have, therefore, employed a 
few lines to convince them, if poffible, that fuch a conduct 
senders the politician futpected, and is unbecoming the phile- 
fopher. We mutt farther remind them, that the period which 
they have chofen to calumniate us, places their illiberality and 





* See the firit article in the prefent Appendix. 
t+ M. De la Croix was member of the late National Affembly ; 
and M. Bri/or is of the prefent. 
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ingratitude in the ftrongeft point of view. It is at the inftant 
when the generous condué of Britain toward the French na- 
tion, is the admiration of the whole world: — when our 
miniftry, difdaining to follow the example of the French court, 
or to retaliate the evils which it defigned us, neither excites 
commotions, nor feeks any political advantages from them :— 
when, as a member of the National Affembly has lately ex- 
prefled him(elf, afliftance to the diftrefled ifland of St. Domingo 
is offered with more promptitude, than thanks are returned :-— 
when the numerous focieties of very refpectable individuals are 
celebrating their liberation from defpotifm, with a warmth of 
enthufiafm, as if they were perfonally interefted in the event :— 
and when a multitude of performances are daily ifluing from the 
Britifh preffes, in vindication of the principles of the French 
revolution and new form of government, that equal, if not ex- 
ceed, both in number and in found argument, the various 
publications of their own political writers *. 

If our animadverfions, as above, have occupied the fpace 
which might otherwife have been devoted to fuch extracts as 
would have given our Englifh readers a more favourable opi- 
nion of the work in general, M. Brissotr muft confider his 
own illiberality as the caufe. However, to do juftice to its 
merits, and to vindicate the expreffions of praife which we have 
uttered, we fhall give a few fpecimens.—=The tollowing patlage 
is {elected, to manifeft the author’s defcriptive talents, Speak- 
ing of the roughnefs of the road between Bolton and New 
York, he obferves, that 

‘ The traveller is amply repaid for the fatigues of this route, by 
the variety of romantic fituations; by the beautiful views which 
prefent themfeivesatevery ftep; ana by the perpetual contraft between 
favage nature, and the atcempts of art to fubdue it. ‘Whol immente 
Jakes that are loft in the woods; tho/e rivuiets that refrefh the mea- 
cows recently {natched from uncul:ivated nature; thole neat and 
pleafant houies interfperfed among the forefts, containing numbers 
of happy, healthy, well-clad children; the fields covered with the 
trunks of trees configned to the deiircction of time, and which 
hide themfelves in the midit of Turkifh wheat in bloom: thofe 
enormous heaps of timber that have been Jeveited by the winds half 
decayed, and with withered branches: thofe oaks that ftill preferve 
the marks of their priftine vigour, but which, {awn at the foot, only 
raife their dry and withered branches toward heaven, waiting for 
the firft blaft of wind to bring them to the earth; ell thefe various 
objects, fo new to an European, ftrike his view, abforb his attea- 
tion, and plunge him in a pleafing reverie. The extent of the fo- 
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* Onthe other hand, a few party pamphlets, and the violent 
eflufions of fome Tory newfpapers, are, ture!v, not to be confidered 
as echoes of the public voice. 
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refts,,and the height and thicknefs of their trees, recal to mind the 
period in which thefe lands were only poileffed by favages. Yon 
antiqué tree has doubtlefs known them when they peopled thefe 
foreits. Not an individual is now to be traced. They have made 
room for another generation. The hufbandman no longer dreads 
their veng@ance : his gun, with whith he was formerly obliged to 


protect himfelf dering his labour, remains fufpended at home. In: 


the midit of these vait.forefls, furrounded by his wife and children, 
he works, he fleeps, in peace, and ishappy. If felicity has adwel- 
ying it is in thefe folitudes, where the pride of man, having no 

flimulant, cannot form ambitious projects. His welfare depends 
alone on himfelf, and on the objecis immediately before him.’ 


Among the many anecdotes of fome of the moft diftinguifhed 
Americans, the particulars of Dr. Franklin’s life hold a con- 
fpicuous place: but as thefe have been communicated to the 
public through other channels, we fhall pafs them by, and fe- 
let a circumftance or two relative to General. Putnam, which 
are not fo well known on this fide of the Atlantic. This 
gentleman was remarkable for bis bold and intrepid fpirit, which 
frequently prompted him to acts of fuccefsful rafhnefs. When he 
was puriued by General. ‘T’ryon, at the head of.1500 men, his 
only method of efcape was by precipitating his horfe down the 
ficep declivity of the rock called Hor rfeneck ; and as none of 
the Englith dared to imitate bis example, he efcaped. 


‘ The Americans alfo relate, with aftonifhment, the intrepid 
manner in which he killed a wolf of an enormous fize, which had 
Jong been the terror of Connecticut ; and which had taken refage in 
a deep and inacceflible cavern. He had the courage to have him- 
felf let down, by means of a cord faftened to his body, holding a 
torch in-one hand and his gun ff the other; and he had the good 
fortune to kill this ferocious animal, at the inftant when it fprang 
toward him: but an act of intrepidity, which exceeded every other, 
was his venturing to clear, in a boat, the tremendous water- falls 
of Hudfon’s river. This was in the year 1756, when Putnam fought 
againft the French, and their allies, the favages. He was, acci- 
dentally, with a boat and five men, om the eattern fide of the river, 
contiguous to thefe falls. His men, who were on the oppofite fide, 
informed him, by fignal, that a confiderable body of favages were 
advancing to furround him, and that there was not a moment ta 
lofe. ‘Three modes of conduct were in his ception, to remain, fight, 
and be facrificed ; to attempt to pafs to the other fide, expoied ta 
the full fhot of the enemy; crto fail down the water-falis with 
almoit a certainty of being reverwteiteed: ‘T heie were the alterna- 
tives. He did not hefitate, but ju: mped into his boat at the for- 
tunate initant; for one of bis co mpanions, who was ac a little dif 
tance, was a vidtim to the barbarians. His enemies arrived foon 
enough to difcharge their balls at the boat, before he could vet out 
of their reach. No fooner had he efcaped this danger, through tne 
rapicity of the current, but death preiented itielf under a more ter- 
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jie form. Rocks whofe points projefted above the furface of the 
water; large mafies of timber, that half itopt up the pafiage ; abforb- 
ing gulfs; and rapid defcents, for the diftance of a quarter of a mile, 
left him no hope to efcape but by a miracle. Pu/nam, however, 
relying on that Providence which had frequently beea bis protector, 
placed himfelf at the helm, and directed it with the vtmolt tran- 
villity. His companions faw him with admiration, terror, and 
aftonifhment, avoid with the utmoft addrefs, the rocks and threar- 
ning gulfs, which they every inftant expected to devour him. He 
difappeared, rofe again, and direting his courfe acro‘s the only 
paflage whicb he could poflibly ‘make, he at length gained the even 
furface of the river that owed at the bottom of this dreadful caf- 
cade. The favages were no lefs furprized. ‘This miracle aftonifhed 
them almoft as much as the fighs of the firit Europeans that ape 
proached the banks of thisriver, “They confidered Putnam as ine 
vulnerable; and they thought that they fhould off-nd the Great 
Spirit, if they attempted the life of a man that was fo vilibly ander 
his immediate protection.’ 

Several letters, in the fecond volume, demonftrate that the 
author has made very particular inquiry concerning the condi- 
tion of the negroes in the different ttates of America; and he 
pleads the caute of this opprefled and degraded part of our f{pe- 
cies, with much humanity and good fenfe. He produces fe- 
veral ftriking proofs, that their mental powers, when not de- 
prefled by fervitude and ill treatmeut, are equal to thofe of their 
tvrants. He draws a parallel between the itate and conduct of 
the negroes in thofe countries that have abolifhed flavery, and in 
thofe which retain the ycke; and he fhews, that in the former, they 
are more faithful and induftrious than in the latter ;—and in a 
comparative view of the provinces that continue the fervitude, 
with thofe that have diffufed freedom, he proves that the ef- 
fets of flavery are univerfally pernicious. 

‘ The difference (fays he) between the negroes who are free, and 
who have received a decent edscation, and the others, extends itfelf 
to their very labours. The lands inhabited by the whites and the 
blacks under thefe rezulations, are infinitely better cultivated, pro- 
cuce more abundantly, and prefenr us with the image of plenty and 
enjoyment. Such, for example, is the afpe& of Connedticut, and 
Peonfylvania: but pafs into Maryland and Virginia, and you will 
think yourfe'f in another world. You no longer behold cultivated 
plains, country houles exhibiting neatnefs and even elegance, large 
barns properly arranged and diftributed ; nor numerous herds of well 
fed cattle. ‘Phe reverfe. Every thing ta Maryland and Virgiaia 
bears the prints of flavery. The foil uotheltered from the barning 
heat; lands imoroperly managed ; houfes falling into ruins; cattle 
{mall, and few tn numbers meagre and half-itarved negroes: ina 
word, real milery, in the neighbourhood of every appearance of 
duxury.’ 
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As ten of the thirteen provinces have determined to abolifh 
flavery, and as the others begin to fee that it militates againft 
their intereft, as well as againft the laws of humanity, M, 
BrissoT entertains fanguine hopes that the triumph of juftice 
will finally be complete, He imagines, alfo, that the increafed 
culture of the maple, and the converting its juices into fugar, will 
leffen the demand for flaves, and perhaps render the traffic un- 
neceflary. The revolutions which feem to be taking place in 
the Weft India iflands, the prefent {carcity of fugars, and the 
different projects which are now in agitation refpeéting that 
valuable article, may render the following account of the maple 
tree, (acer faccharinum Linnet,) ana of the attempts to eftablith 
itas a fuccedaneum for, if not a rival to, the fugar cane, acceptable 
to our readers: 

* Of all the vegetables that contain fugar, the maple furnifhes 
the greateft abundance, next tothe fugar cane. This tree grows 
fpontaneoully, and is propagated with great facility, particularly in 
the northern parts. America feems to be covered with it from 
Canada to Virginia. It has long fupplied the colonifts of 
this part of the world, with a fubftitute for the more delicate fugar 
of our iflands. They were tavght this refource by the favages, 
whofe kindnefs has frequently been repaid with death. The Ca- 
nadian fayages mixed the fugar of the maple, with the meal of wheat, 
or Indian corn, and thus formed a palle, which afforded them very 
nourifhing food in their long travels. The cultivators eftablithed 
in the forefts, have hitherto confined themfelves to working it in a 


Superficial manner ; forming of it a coarfer powdered fugar: but 


fince the Quakers have entertained the idea that this tree might 
prove fatal to the flave trade, they have attempted to bring the tu- 
gar to a greater degree of perfection; and fuccefs has crowned the 
attempt. All the conditions requifite for the fuccefsful culture of 
the fugarcane, the care and attention which it demands, the acci- 
dents and difafters to which it is expoied, difficulties of gathering, 
preparing, fabricating, which the unfortunate Africans experience, 
are well known. Compare thefe inconvenicncies with the advan- 
tages which the maple fugar promiles, and you will be convinced 
that infinite pains are taken to be criminal without neceflity. ‘The 
maple grows naturally : its fap requires no preparation previoufly to 
its extraction. It flows in March, precifely at the feafon, when 
the labourer is rendered inactive by the feverity of the cold. Each 
tree will yield, without being injured or exhaufted, from “—" 
fixd} pints of fap; produdtive of at lealt five pounds of fugar. One 
man, with three or four children, can, with the urmoft eafe, make 
fifteen hundred pounds of fugar in the three or four weeks that the 
flow continues. If they be able to carry the veflels that receive the 
fluid, and to fuperintend the fire under the cauldrons in which it is 
boiled, this is all that is required. The fame tree, if it be well 
vied, will furnifh the fap for feveral years. So many advantages 
could not efeape thofe who held favery in abhorrence: but, inde- 
pendently 
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pendently of the focieties formed for its deftruction, there are others 
whofe immediate object is to improve this fabric, which has had 
great fuccefs from its origin. That which I have tated, differs but 
lictle from our powdered fugar; and there 4s not a doubt that, ia 
time, it will equal the finelt fort. Pennfylvania is mot the only 
ftate that applies itfelf to this objet; the planters of New York be- 
gin to fee its importance. A large quantity has been made ‘in this 
year, as far as the lake of Ofwego.’ 

M. Brissot exprefles his wifh that fome effe&tual means 
were taken to prevent the deftruction of this ufeful tree; and 
he acquaints us that not lefs than the incredible number of 
three millions have been annually cut down in the ftate of 
New York alone. | 

The author entertains his friend with a very minute account 
of every thing that relates to the Quakers; and he detineates the 
peculiarities of their worfhip, their inoffenfive manners, their 
political principles, and their pacific and humane difpofittons, 
which have been their perpetual defence azainft their favage 
neighbours. However ferocious and crue! they may have been 
to every other clafs of people, the favages have always refpect- 
ed the QGuzkers. 

M. Brissotr’s circumftantial account of the prefent ftate of 
America, of the regularity of its government, of the {tate of 
its agriculture, commerce, manufactures, revenues, expendi- 
tures, national debt, &c. abundantly confirm the aflertion that 
they are in a flourifhing and very promiling fituation : but for 
thefe, and for many other interefting particulars, we mutt re- 
fer the reader to the work itlelf, Coc. 








Art. XII. Gefchichte des Wachfthums und der Erfindungen in aor 
Chemie, &c. i.e A Hiitory of the Progrefs and Difcoveries in 
Chemiiiry, &. By Jounn Curistian WitcGues. Svo. 2 Vols. 
Berlin. 

“HE firft of the volumes now before us contains the hifory 

of chemiftry, from 1651 to 1750; and the fecond conti- 
nues it from 1751 to 17Q1. 

They who with to gratify curiofity with refpe& to the ori- 
gin and progrefs of this branch of natural knowlege in anciene 
times, may confult the works of Borrschtus, Conringiuf, and 
Bergman. The lait of thefe authors divided his biitory into 
three periods: the firft he called the sytholerical period, from 
the moft remote records to the time of the deftruction of the 
Alexanditan library, in the 7th century after Chrift; the {e- 
cond he named the daré period, from the laft-mentioned event, 

17th century; the third, which he did not live to write, 

Ned the more certain times of chemifry. 
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M. Wiec ter confiders his prefent work as a continuation 
of Bergman’s Hittory ; and he divides it into five parts. The 
firft part comprehends the latter half of the 17th century; the 
fecond includes the firft half of the prefent century; the third is 
from 1751 to 1775; the fourth, from 1776 to 1790; and the 
fifth begins with 1790, and is to end with 1800, which de- 
cade, of courfe, is not yet written. 

This work might, perhaps, with more propriety, have been 
called a Bibliotheca Chymica ; for the author has attempted only 
to give a complete lift of the names of writers in chemiftry, 
with the titles of their works in chronological order, and a 
very fhort account of fome of their difcoveries. He has not 
endeavoured to trace the circumftances which promoted or im- 
peded the advancement of this branch of knowlege, at dif- 
ferent periods, nor the connection between difcoveries that 
gave birth to new improvements; which would furcly be the 
moft interefting manner of writing a hiftory of any branch of 
natural fcience. It is proper alfo for us to notice, that the 
hiftory, written accord.ng to the plan of the author, is very 
defective and inaccurate; for many writers, who have made 
difcoveries, are omitted, and the dates of feveral who are men- 
tioned are erroneous. ‘The improvements and difcoveries of 
the authors are but partially related ; and the accounts given 
are not always of the moit important inventions. Notwith- 
ftanding thefe defedis, this hiftory will be found both entertain- 
ing and inftruciive to moft readers of works on this fubject ; 
for very few chemifts can perufe thefe volumes, without meet- 
ing with many authors, and inventions, with which they were 
before unacquainted, or which they may have forgotten. 

A work of this kind is not very fufceptible of abridgment. 
We fhall take farther notice, however, of a few parts of the 
volumes before us. 

Glauber ttands firft in the prefent lift of authors ; and fome 
of his difcoveries are mentioned: viz. his method of diftilling 
nitrous and marine acids, and of making butter of antimony ; 
the chameieon, minerale; calamine being an ore of zinc; the 
wonderful falt which has fince borne his name; infpillated de- 
coction of malt, for feamen, &c.: but much more is to be 
found in Glauber’s works, than will be collected from this ac- 
count. 

M. WikGcLep proceeds, in mentioning the other authors of 
the middle and latter part of the 17th century, without naming 
Mayow ! who difcovered dephlogifticated air as a component 
of nitrous acid, and as a component of atmofpheric air ; who 
athgned the true reafon why fubftances, containing nitre, burn 
sa vacua; who difcovered nitrous air; a compolition which, 
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like the Greek fire, burned under water ; the union of dephlo- 

ifticated air with metals, during calcination, by means of a 
burning-glafs; who found that the calcination of metals, by 
nitrous acid, depended on the union of air with them, which 
air had been abftracted from the atmofphere ; and who invent- 
ed the moft ingenious parts, hitherto known, of the pxeuma- 
tic apparatus :—thefe, we fay, and many other brilliant dif- 
coveries, are omitted by M. WiEGLEB; and we hope that, in 
cafe of a future edition, he will confult the work of this great 
and original chemift. 

After Mayow, fhould be mentioned Boyle. M. WiEcLes 
notices Boy/e’s method of feparating air from oyfter-fhells by 
. vinegar; and his method of producing cold, by diflolving /a/ 
ammoniac in water. 

Chr. Wren is faid to have obtained air, in a bladder, by 
mixing oil of vitriol with lixivium of tartar; or from oytter- 
fhells and copper, by agua fortis, as well as from beer. 

The year 1674 appears to be the date of making oil of vi- 
triol from fulphur, by Robert St. Clair, in his work entitled, 
«© Abyffinian Philofophy confuted.” 

In 1700, Geoffroy fhewed to the French Academy, that 
cold was produced by mixing oil of vitriol with /al ammo- 
niac, though the vapour which arofe produced heat; and that 
corrofive fublimate and /a/ ammoniac, mixed with diftilled vine- 
gar, alfo produced cold. 

This year, likewife, gives us the date of Freind’s chemical 
work: but M. Wiecuies furnifhes no account of the only 
interefting part of it, viz. the attempt to explain thofe unions 
of different bodies with each other, which have been fince 
called chemical unions, by the principle of atrraction, in New- 
ton’s Philofophy. 

Sir Tfaac Newton’s works contain a great deal of chemical 
knowlege ; a circum{tance not commonly known, and of which 
no account is given in this hiftory. 

The year 1706 is the date of the firft porcelain manufaCture 
in Europe, viz. that of Drefden. The account of the inven- 
tion of it is curious :—‘Fohn Frederic Béttger, of Schleitz, be- 
lieved, or pretended, that he had learned the art of tranfmuting 
various fubftances into gold, from a goldfmith at Berlin. He 
went into Saxony, and was allowed all materials and every affift- 
ance required for his operations, at the expence of other people : 
but he laboured in vain for feveral years. At laft, imputing 
his want of fuccefs to the crucibles not being of a proper qua- 
lity, he attempted to make thefe veflels himfelf, of a hard and 
durable kind ; and, in this attempt, he accidentally produced 
porcelain. 
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In 1707, was publifhed the firft account of the preparation 
of magnefia alba, from the mother ley of faltpetre, by Mich, 
Bernh. Valentini, which had before been made at Rome by one 
Dombern, and called Gount Palma’s powder. 

The year 1710 produced the difcovery of the fal amarus in 
the mother ley of falt water, by Dr. Hoy. 

In mentioning Hales’s works, in 1727, the author had an 
excellent opportunity of fhewing, that nearly all the principles 
of the new chemiltry are in the works of Mayow and Hales, 
with, for the moft part, adequate experiments. He fhould 
alfo have particularly noticed the pneumatic apparatus of Hales. 

In 1709, Fahrenheit publifhed his experiments of the intenfe 
cold produced by a mixture of fnow or ice with acid of nitre. 

Gmelin’s account of carmine made with cochineal, was pub- 
lifhed in 1730. 

Geoffrey and Boulduc, in the fame year, viz. in 1731, difco- 
vered the compofition of Seignette’s falt, afterward called Ro- 
chelle falt. 

In 1750, we had the important invention of manufacturing, 
in the large way, oil of vitriol from fulphur, fully defcribed. 
Ward, the empiric, is faid to have learned from Cornelius 
Drebbell, a Dutchman, that five ounces of oil of vitriol might 
be had from eight ounces of fulphur. ‘The fulphur, mixed with 
a little nitre, was burned in the largeft glafs veflels that could be 
blown, which contained fome water. The author does not 
feem to have been acquainted with the fubfequent improvement 
of burning this mixture in rooms lined with lead; in confe- 
quence of which method, this article was reduced in price, from 
4 fhillings, to lefs than 4 pence, per pound. 

The manufaéturing of fal ammoniac, and,’ at the fame time, 


of Glauber’s falt, by the two brothers, the Gravenhor/is, of 


Brunfwic, is mentioned to have been in 1759: but M. W1EG- 
LEB does not explain of what materials thefe articles were 
made. We fhall endeavour to fupply this deficiency. Vitri- 
olic ammoniac is mixed with marine falt; and, in a due der 
gree of heat, a double affinity takes place, which unites the 
marine acid of the marine falt with the volatile alkali of the 
vitriolic ammoniac, and the fofiil alkali of the marine falt with the 
vitriciic acid of the vitriolic ammoniac ; whence fal ammontac 
and Glauber’s falt are formed. ‘This manufactory is carried 
on, in a peculiarly profitable manner, by feveral perfons in 
England. 

In 1769, Scheele communicated his difcovery of the tarta- 
reous acid, to the Stockholm Academy: but his paper being 
fuppofed to contain nothing that had not been found out before 
by Méargraaf, or from invidious motives, it was not printed. 
Afterward, 
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Afterward, Retz gave in the fame obfervations, which were 
printed ; and thus we learned, from Margraaf, that tartar con- 
tained an alkali combined with fome other body; and, from 
Scheele, that this other body was a peculiar air. 

More than half of this work contains the hiftory of chemiftrys 
from 1770 to 1790; and, confidering the great number of dif- 
coveries in that period, the proportion of pages allotted to it is 
reafonable. 

We fhall juft obferve, that a tolerably complete hiftory of 
chemiftry cannot perhaps be written by any one perfon. It 
muft be done either by a fociety, the members of which agree 
to write certain parts, or to write the whole hittory by a compa- 
rifon of their fevera!l hiftories :—or, after various works of this 
kind have been written fucceflively, by different perfons, at 
Jaft a good hiftory may be collected from the whole. Pear 





Art. XIIf. Les Ruines, &c. i.e. The Ruins; or, Reflections on 
the Revolutions of Empires. By M. Votwey, Deputy to the 
National Affembly in 1789. vo. pp. 410. Price 5 Livres, 
fewed. Paris. 1791. 


rats volume contains only the firft part of M. VoLtney’s 
intended work.—He here traces the caufes of the diflolu- 
tion of empires, and inveftigates the origin of the ditferences 
and difputes, which, at various periods, have agitated the 
minds of men, and have fpred mifery over every part of the 
globe. ‘The plan of this publication, he obferves, has been 
long in his thoughts; and allufions to it may be found in the 
preface to his Travels in Syria and Egypt *, as well as at the 
end of that work, Its appezrance was delayed by the late 
public and highly important occurrences in France; in which 
the author, not contented with being the {peculative obferver, 
or the theoretical abettor of liberty, affifted in perfon, and lent 
his arm to the fupport of freedom. The fame wifh to promote 
public benefit, which impelled him to fufpend his literary exer- 
tions, induces him, now that he is returned to the rank of a 
private citizen, to refume them; and though his work may 
not poflefs the fame merit as if it had appeared under the cir- 
cumftances which caufed it, yet he imagines, that at a time 
when new paffions mutt neceffarily influence and give activity 
to the religious opinions of men, it is of importance to promul- 
gate thofe mora] truths, which may ferve to correét and reftrain 
the wanderings of error or of prejudice, ‘That fome readers 





* For our account of thofe Travels, fee Rev. volsIxxvii. Ap- 
pendix. 
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will be fhocked in their prejudices, and alarmed concerning 
their creeds, he is aware: but he declares, that his work, far 
from being the effec of an irregular and unfettled mind, arifes 
from his love of order and of humanity. 

After an invocation to thofe deferted fcenes of ancient 
fplendor, which have afforded a title to his boak, M. Votney 
introduces himfelf as having, in the year 1784, travelled 
through the empire of the Ottomans, and as traverfing the 
country where formerly flourifhed the kingdoms of Egypt and 
Syria. Attentive to whatever céncerned the happinefs of men 
in a focial ftate, he entered the cities, and {tudied the manners 
of their inhabitants: he penetrated into palaces, and obferved 
the conduct of thofe who governed: he vifited the country, 
and examined the ftate of thofe who cultivated the earth; and 
finding, throughout, nothing but plunder and barrennefs, ty- 
ranny and diflrefs, his heart was agitated with forrow and vex- 
ation. Each day brought him to fields that were abandoned; 
to villages that were deferted; and to cities in ruins. He often 
met with ancient monuments, with the remains of temples, of 
palaces, of towers, of fuperb columns, of aqueducis, and of 
maufoleums ; and the fight turned his thoughts to pafled times, 
and raifed in his mind folemn and ferious ideas: —till, arriving 
at the banks of the Orontes, and finding himfelf in the neigh- 
bourhood of Palmyra, he refolved to enter the defart, and to 
behold thofe ruins, fo celebrated, and fo much in concert with 
his prefent feelings. | 

The contraft between the former population and abundance 
of this country, and its prefent nakednefs and poverty, induced 
a long and forrowful meditation ; in which, recollecting that, 
in the term of its profperity, it was the refidence of idolaters 
and infidels; of the Phenician offering human facrifices to 
Moloch; of the Chaldean, proftrate before a ferpent; and of 
the Perfian, adoring fire: while, in after times, in the hands 
of the faithful and holy, it was fterile and a folitude; he laments 
that the deftiny of man depends on chance and on a blind 
fatality; or, otherwife, that the decrees of a myfterious and 
incomprehenfible God have entailed a fecret curfe on that 
country; and, in vengeance to paft generations, had inflicted 

unifhment on the prefent race. 

This foliloquy is interrupted by the appearance of a phantom 
or genius, who reproaches man for accufing providence, or 
fortune, of fubjecting him to evils, which arife from his own 
mifconduct. ‘* Where,’ he afks, * is that blind fatality which, 
without law or rule, {ports with the deftiny of mortals? In 


-what confifts thofe heavenly anathemas? or, where is the divine 
_ malediction which perpetuates the wretchednefs of thefe deierted 
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countries? Have the laws of nature changed? or, is it the 
God of nature who has caufed thefe ruins? Is it his hand that 
has overturned thefe walls, that has fapped the foundations of 
thefe temples, and that has mutilated thefe columns? or, is it 
the hand of man? Was it the arm of God that carried fire 
and fword into the city, that murdered the inhabitants, and 
that deftroyed the harvefts and the plantations? or, was it the 
hand of man? When famine fucceeded to devaftation, was it 
the vengeance of God that produced it; or the fenfelefs fury 
of manf Nom The caufe of man’s milery is not to be fought 
in the heavens; it is nearer to him; it is on earth: it is not 
hidden in the breaft of the Deity; it refides in man himfelf, 
and its feat is his own heart. 

© What are thefe murmurs, that z7fide/ nations have enjoyed 
the benefits of heaven and earth? If infidels obferve the laws 
of heaven and earth, if they regulate their judicious labours 
according to the order of the feafons and the courfe of nature, 
fhould God deftroy the government of the world to defeat their 
prudence? What is the nature of that infidelity, which, by 
its wifdom, has founded empires, has defended them by its 
courage, and has ftrengthened them by its juftice; which has 
raifed powerful cities, and has dug out deep harbours ; which has 
drained peftilential marfhes, has covered the fea with veflels, 
and the earth with inhabitants, and, fimilar to the creative 
mind, has f{pread vigour and life over the world?’ 

After this difcourfe, in confequence of the traveller’s with 
to know by what means empires are raifed, and overturned ; 
what are the caufes of the profperity and misfortunes of nations; 
and on what principles can the peace of focieties and the hap- 
pinefs of mankind be fecured ; the Genius elevates the author 
above the earth, and points out to his fight, (which is 
{trengthened by fupernatural afliftance,) the principal countries 
of Afia, Africa, and Europe. He then informs him of the 
condition of man in the univerfe: that when the fecret power, 
which directs all things, formed this globe, he imprefled on 
the component parts of it certain eflential properties, which be- 
came the rule of their individual movements, the law of their 
relative actions on each other, and of the confequent harmony 
of the whole: to fire, he gave motion and activity; to air, 
elafticity, &c.: while to man, intending to expofe him to the 
fhock of fo many furrounding beings, yet defiring to preferve 
his fragile exiftence, he gave the faculty of thinking. In con- 
fequence of this faculty, every action, unfavourable to his 
exiltence, produces a fenfation of evil and of pain; while 
every favourable action excites a fenfation of pleafure and hap- 
pinels. By thefe fenfations, man, being turned afide from 
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that which offends him, and being drawn forward to that by 
which he is gratified, is compelled to love and preferve his life. 
Thus felf-love, the defire of happinefs, and the averfion from 
pain, are the effential and primary laws impofed, by Nature 
herfelf, on man. 

The effects of thefe laws are next traced in the original ftate 
of man; in their action in removing him from a barbarous and 
favage condition, and in placing him in fociety:—it is argued 
that, afterward, thefe fame laws, being carried to excefs, and 
blindly followed, were the fource of all the evils to which men, 
aflociated together, were expofed ; and that thefe evils, affe@- 
ing mankind, again gave new activity to the laws in queftion, 
and were the origin of ¢ government. 

With refpeét to the general caufes of the profperity of an- 
cient kingdoms, it is urged, that wherever a people are power- 
ful, or an empire is profperous, it is becaufe the laws of con- 
vention are there conformable to the laws of nature; and that 
where a nation falls to decay, the laws are cither vicious in 
their conftruction, or have been infringed by a corrupt go- 
vernment. 

A view is here taken of the genéral caufes of the revolutions 
and overthrow of ancient ftates. It is faid, that becaufe one 
man was ftronger than another, that inequality, which was an 
accident in nature, was taken for its Jaw; and becaufe the 
ftrong man could deprive the feeble man of his life, and avoid- 
ed doing it, he therefore claimed an unjuft property in his per- 
fon; and thus the flavery of individuals was the fore-runner of 
the flavery of nations;—that, becaufe the matter of a family 
could, among his domeftics, exercife abfolute authority, he 
wifhed to exercife it elfewhere ; and the de/pott/m of parents \aid 
the foundation of political defpotifm s—that, in focieties formed 
on thefe bafes, under the appearance of union and peace, there 
would exift an inteftine contention, in which the citizens, 
divided into oppofing bodies of different ranks, clafles, and 
families, would conftantly ftrive to appropriate to themfelves, 
under the appellation of the /upreme power, the ability of de- 
fpoiling all, and of fubjeCting every thing to the dominion of 
their paffions ; ;——that this {pirit of invafion, manifefting itfelf 
in different forms, would, fometimes, under the name of anar- 
chy, torment the ftate with the paffions of all its members ;— 
that, at other times, the abufes of agents, appointed by a people 
jealous of their liberty, would plunge the ftate, agitated by the 
cabals of the ambitious, by the corruption of the Tich and fac- 
tious, by the venality of the poor and idle, by the difputes of 
orators, by the boldnefs of the wicked, and by the timidity of 
the virtuous, into all the mifchiefs of democracy ;—that where 
the 
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the chiefs were equal in ftrength, they would aflociate; and, 
under the name of ariftecracy, the {tate would be diftracted 
with the paffions of the rich and powerful ;—that impoftors of 
another kind would, in other countries, abufe the credulity of 
weak men, and, under the name of theocracy and religion, the 
{tate would be tormented with the intrigues of priefts ;—till, 
tired of many evils, men would confolidate them all under a 
fingle mafter, and monarchy would give {cope for the paflions of 
kings and princes.—Then, in the hope of obtaining a better 
matter, would arife all the miferies of civ] war: till an indivt- 
dual, more {kilful or more fortunate than the reft, would fix 
the power in himfelf; and, by a ftrange phenomenon, fubject- 
ing millions of his equals, again{t their will, or without their 
concurrence, would eftablifh the art and domination of tyranny. 
—In reality, the ambitious man, obferving the {pirit of divifion 
which reigned, would artfully increafe it: he would flatter 
the vanity of one, and would roufe the jealoufy of another ; 
would favour the avarice of this, inflame the refentment of the 
next, and irritate the paffions of all: oppofing different interefts 
and prejudices, he would fpread difputes and hatred: to the 
poor he would promife the {poil of the rich: to the rich, he 
would promife the fubjection of the poor: terrifying one man 
by his fellow, one clafs by another, and feparating all by mutual 
fufpicions: he would raife his power on their weaknefs, and 
impofe on them a yoke of opinion, faftened by their own hands. 
By the army, he would raife taxes: by taxes, he would govern 
the army: by penfions and places, he would enflave the whole 
people; and the ftate would languifh under the flow decay of 
defpott/m. 

Thus, from the fame caufe, varying in its action, was the 
profperity of {tates attacked under different forms; and hence 
aro{e two principal confequences, equally fatal: the one, tend- 
ing inceflantly to divide focieties into their feparate parts, 
caufed their weaknefs and haftened their diffolution: the other, 
as con{tantly tending to concentrate the powers in one hand, 
occafioned, as it were, a /wallowing-up and abforption of fo- 
cieties and ftates. 

In faét, as in a fingle ftate, a party had abforbed the nation; 
then a family, the party; and an individual, the family; fo 
there exifted the fame f{pirit with regard to each other in dif- 
ferent ftates; and the fame evils which had convulfed the civi] 
order, were introduced into the political ftate. One city, 
having fubdued another, enflaved it, and formed a province ; 
and two provinces, being confolidated, compoted a kingdom ; 
and kingdoms being conquered, empires were eltablifhed, of a 
gigantic magnitude ; and far from the powers of {lates being 
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increafed in proportion to their extent, it happened, on the 
contrary, that they were diminifhed ; and far from the condi- 
tion of the people being rendered more happy, it followed, 
from natural caufes, that they were every day plunged into 
greater miferies :—for, as the extent of the ‘tate increafed, its 
government becoming more compiicated and difficult, it was 
neceflary to add energy to the governing power; and no pro- 
portion was preferved between the duties of fovereigns and 
their privileges ;—and defpotic princes, confcious of their own 
weaknefs, and fearing whatever difclofed the power of the 
people, laboured te keep them in ignorance ;—while the na- 
tions, divided by abfurd prejudices and brural hatred, affifted 
the ruinous tendency of their governments; and, under the 
guidance of their rulers, mutually aggravated their flavery:— 
‘thus, the proportion between the powers of ftates no longer 
exifting, the weaker were enflaved by the ftronger;—and, 
Jaftly, as different ftates were combined together, the people, 
deprived of their own laws, cuftoms, and governments, loft 
that idea of perfonal interef?, which caufed their ftrength. The 
defpots, accounting the empires their domains, and the people 
their property, committed the mof{t arbitrary depredations: 
all the powers and riches of nations were employed in gratify- 
ing the wifhes of individuals; kings gave way to all the extra- 
vagances of luxury; and their example was followed by their 
parafites, and tranfmitted even to the joweft ranks. In this 
infatiable thirft after pleafures, the ordinary tributes, proving 
infuficient, were enlarged; the labourer, finding his trouble 
increafed without an increafe of profit, was difcouraged; the 
merchant, being defpoiled of his property, ceafed to be in- 
duftrious ; and the multitude, condemned to poverty, thought 
only of procuring neceflaries; and all productive labour was at 
a ftand. By thefe means, the pofleffion of lands becoming 
burthenfome, the proprietors of fmail farms were obliged to 
part with them to their richer neighbours, and great fortunes 
were amafled in a few hands; while, the laws and inftitutions 
favouring this accumulation, the people were divided into the 
fmall body of opulent and idle men, and the multitude of poor 
and mercenary.—A fecret and myfterious adminiftration com- 
pleted the evils, while it left the nation no hope of removing 
them. 

Now all thefe vices having enervated the flates of Afia, it 
happened that the vagrant and poor nations in the adjoining 
defarts and mountains, coveted the enjoyments of the fertile 
plains; and having attacked thele polifhed empires, they eafily 
conquered thofe whom the policy of tyrants had rendered 
weak and incapable of refiftance. <A ftate of flavery fol- 
lowed, 
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lowed, accompanied with a diftinction of caffs; and accord- 
ingly as a man was born of this or that blood, he was born a 
flave oratyrant. The accidents of nature being joined to 
thefe ills, the people, in defpair, attributed their misfortunes 
to fuperior and hidden powers; and becaufe there were tyrants 
on earth, they fuppofed that tyrants exifted likewife in heaven; 
fyftems of religion, atrabiliary and mifanthropic, were formed; 
and wicked and envious gods were imagined; to appeafe whom, 
man offered up the facrifice of al] his enjoyments, engaged in 
practices of felf-denial, and reverfed the laws of his nature, 

Confidering his pleafures as crimes, and his fufferings as 
expiations, he fought to love pain, and to abdjure the love of 
himfelf: he aéted contrary to his feelings; he hated his exift~ 
ence; and a felf-denying and unfocial fy{tem plunged the na- 
tions into a death-like defpondency. 

The author having taken this view, (or rather a much more 
extenfive one, for our limits will net allow us to follow him,) 
he goes on to trace the leflons of paft ages as repeated in the 
preient time. In a chapter, filled with excellent political re- 
marks, he expofes the vices of the Ottoman government; and, 
looking forward to the wars between the Ruffians and the 
Turks, he prophecies the total overthrow of the Turkifh em- 
pire :—-but its hour does not feem to be near at hand. 

The queftion is next agitated, whether the condition of 
mankind is improving ; and it is anfwered in the afirmative.— 
The expantion of knowlege, and the eftablifhment of equality, 
are gradually procecding ; and the time will arrive, when the 
whole race will form one great focicty, one family governed 
by the fame mind, by common jaws, and enjoying all the hap- 
pinefs of which human nature is capable. —Not that this joyful 
occurrence is {peedily to be expected: but even now a juft and 
powerful nation is in motion: a new age opens; an age of 
aftonifhment to vulgar fouls, of furprize and fear to tyrants, of 
freedom to a great people, and of hope to all the world. 

To the accomplifhment of this prediction, made by the 
Genius, one great obiftacle is ftated as arifing from the multi- 
plicity and oppofition of the different religious feéts in the 
world; each convinced that itfelf is right, and that all others 
are wrong. ‘Toremove this evil, and to confirm his words, 
the Genius directs the view of his companion toward the weft ; 
where, at the extremity of the Mediterranean, in the country 
of one of the European nations*, a prodigious movement is 
beheld, and people without number are feen crowding the 
ftreets and public places. At intervals, voices are heard afk- 
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ing, * What is this new prodigy? What is this cruel and 
myfterious fcourze? We are a numerous people, and we are 
without ftrength! We have an excellent foil, and we have no 
provifions! We are active and laborious, and yet we live in 
indigence! We pay enormous tributes, yet more are required! 
We are in peace abroad, yet our perfons and goods are not in 
fafety at home! Where then is the fecret enemy that defpoils 
us ?’=—Other voices anfwered, * Let a ftandard be raifed, and 
Jet thofe who, by their labours, fupport the focicty, gather 
round it; and you will then perceive who are your enemies.’ 
The ftandard being raifed, the nation was divided into two 
unequal bodies: the one, innumerable and confifting of almoft 
the whole, fhewed, by the poverty of their garments, and by 
their meagre and fun. burnt countenances, the marks of want 
and of labour: the other, a {mall groupe, and an almoft imper- 
ceptible fragment, prefented, in the richnefs of their habits em- 
broidered with gold and filver, and in the jollity of their faces, 
the fymptoms of leifure. and of ayer 
On looking more attentively, the great body was found to 
be compofed of labourers, artizans, merchants, ‘and of all pro- 
feflions ufeful to fociety ; while the {mall groupe confifted nay 
of the agents of government, either civil, military, or religious. 
Thefe bodies having confidered each other with aftonifhment, 
the great one afked, * Why have you feparated from us? Are 
you not then of our number?’—* No,’ replied the groupe, 
* you are the people: we are a privileged body, who have our 
feparate Jaws, cuftoms and rights.’ 
The People. What labour do you perform in our fociety?’ 
The Small Body. * None! we are not made to labour.’ 
The People. * How then have you acquired your riches ?” 
The Small Body. * In taking the trouble of governing you?” 
The People. ¢ How! is this what you cal] governing? We 
fatigue ourfelves, and you enjoy the fruits of our fatigue: we 
produce, and you diffipate. Riches flow from us, and you 
feize them. You, men of privileges, a clafs which is not the 
people, depart, form your own nation, and govern yourfelves.’ 
The people, having thus difcharged their former rulers, pro- 
ceed to chufe a number of men from their body, to whom they 
refer the tafk of inquiring into the end and principle of every 
aflociation ; of afcertaining the rights of each member ; and of 
forming a regular code of equitable laws :—but no fooner are 
the terms equality, liberty, and juftice, heard, than a combina- 
tion of tyrants attempts to ftop their progrefs: till the legiflutors, 
addrefling the multitude, recommend a general aflemblage of 
all nations on the earth, each of which, propofing or defending 
its 
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| ts own fyftem of government, may enable the reft to fele& the 
| belt poffible contftitution. 


Such an afflemblage is accordingly formed; and the reft of 
the volume confifts of the imagined debates of the various 
people of which it is compofed. 

The topics, which are difcufled, are religicus as well as po- 
litical :—a view is taken of the different fyftems of religion, 
and of their influence on the government of nations. The 
author treats all religions as of human invention, and is a be- 
liever in none. His arguments and his opinions muft, how- 
ever, be known by contulting his book ; for, though we are 
always ready to engage in inquiries after truth, and with to fee 
them at all times promoted, yet we chufe to avoid difleminating 
notions, which we cannot approve, and which we have neither 
room nor leifure fairly to ftate, nor fully to refute. 

The volume clofes with the promife of a continuation, 
wherein the /egiflators are to promulgate a fyftem of laws, on 
which the happinefs of Nature itfelf depends. Should the time 
ever arrive, in which we can, with full confidence, hail fuch a 
man as M. Volney by the endearing appellation of ** Frer- 
Low Curistian!” we fhall fincerely rejoice in the happy 
circumftance: for why fhould we refign all the men of genius 
to Belzebub *? O ' 

+ 





Art. XIV. Voyage a@ Madagafcar, &c. i.e. A Voyage to Mada~ 
gafcar, and to the Eaft Indies. By the Abbe Rocuon, Member 
of the Academies of Sciences of Paris and Peterfburgh, Marine 
Aftronomer, Keeper of the King’s Cabinet of Natural Hittory, 
Infpector of the Mint, &c. 8vo. pp.322, witha Map. Paris. 
1791. 

HE ifland of Madagafcar occupies fo confpicuous a place in 
the map of the globe, and has hitherto been fo imperfeClly 
and unfatisfactorily defcribed, that we began the perufal of the 
prefent work with fome degree of eagernefs. A philofophic 
and {cientific traveller to remote and unknown regions, if 
gifted with curiofity, diligence, and truth, is fure to brin 
home literary merchandice of great value, if it fhould likewite 
be well manufactured; for raw materials, however precious in 
themfelves, require drefling and arrangement; even gold muft 
be refined, and diamonds mutt be polifhed. 


* When a friend of Whitefield obferved, that many of the 
Methodift’s hymns were fung to tunes which had, originally, been 
adopted to compoijitions of a lighter nature, he gravely replied, 


© Why fhould the devil have all the good tunes?” 
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Among the former accounts of this immenfe ifland, the 
fecond in magnitude, and, perhaps, the firft in productions, 
on the globe, thofe of FLracourt, in French*, and of 
Drury, in Englifh +, are the principal. Flacourt’s account is 
dedicated to M. Fouquet, minifter to Louis XI1V., jult before 
bis difgrace, and feems authentic. He was governor of the 
French fettlement at Fort Dauphin, on the eaftern fide of 
Madagafcar: but being continually at war with the natives, 
be had neither time nor opportunity for exploring the interior 

rts of the ifland. He has, however, defcribed many of the 
petty kingdoms, into which the Europeans had then pene- 
trated, as well as their productions, rivers, bays, and harbours: 
—but the moft valuable parts of his work are, perhaps, the 
botanical and natural hiftory, which occupy a confiderable 
number of pages. ‘Phe volume was divided into two parts; the 
Jaft of which contains a narration of the wars, or rather of the 
ravages and cruelties, of the French, in attempting to conquer 
and take pofleffion of the whole ifland, by order, and for the 
ufe, of their Mo? Chriftian Majefties, Lewis XII], and XIV. 
from the year 1642 to 1657. During this period, the French, 
by the moft cruel treachery, taught the native princes the bar- 
barous traffic in flaves, by villanoufly felling to the Dutch go- 
vernor of Mauritius, a number of innocent people, who had 
been affifting them in forming a fettlement at Fort Dauphin. 

Drury’s journal is more an account of the adventures of an 
ignorant individual, than a defcription of the ifland, or of its 
produGiions, ‘The map, which he has given, being copied 
trom that of Flacourt, none of the places mentioned in his 
Own narrative are to be found in it. 

The account before us, by the Abbé RocuHon, is intro- 
duced by a preliminary difcourfe on the eftablifhments made 
by his countrymen in the neighbourhood of Madagafcar, at 
the ifland of Bourbon, and at the Le of France. ‘The port of 
this laft, (he fays,) * is the arfenal of our forces, and the maga- 
zine of our commerce.” The Ifle of Bourbon has no port fuffi- 
cient for the reception of Jarge vellels. The volcano, on this 
Jaft ifland, though its eruptions are frequent, has occafioned 
no mifchief to the inhabitants, except by rendering its vicinity 
defert for fix miles round. 

The Abbé tells us, that the infalubrity of the air in Mada- 
gafcar determined his countrymen, in 1664, to quit that im- 
menfe ifland, in order to eftablifh themfelves at fo inconfiderable 
a place as the Ifle of Bourbon, which is fcarcely perceptible in 
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a map of the globe: but we rather think, from the account of 
the ftate of the Il’rench affairs on the ifland of Madagafcar in 
1661, when Flacourt’s narrative was publifhed, that their ill 
treatment of the natives had raifed fuch a general and formidable 
oppofition to their refidence in the country, that the French 
were obliged to abandon their poffeffions for other reafons than 
the unhealthy qualities of the climate. 

The cattle which they had tran{ported to the Ifle of Bourbon 
from Madagafcar, and the fermented liquor which the in- 
habitants of that ifland had taught them to make of fugar-canes, 
preferabie, fays our author, to the beft cyder of Normandy, 
were at firft their chief fupport: it afterward proved a good 
corn country, as well as favourable to the growth of coffee. 

While this infant colony became daily more and more 
flourifhing, that which the Dutch had eftablifhed at the Jf of 
France, then called AZauritius, was in the utmoft diftrefs and in- 
digence; which they chiefly afcribed to the rats and locufts with 
which it was infefted. In1712, they tranfplanted their colony 
to the Cape of Good Hope. ‘The inhabitants of Bourbon con- 
foled them{clves for the lofs of their neighbours, by taking 
poffeilion of the ifland which they had quitted, which ts only 
thirty-four leagues diftant. ‘The air of this little ifland is falu- 
brious ; and though it is lefs fertile and extenfive than Bourbon, 
thefe difadvantages are well compenfated by the excellence of 
its ports, and by its being to the windward. 

Here the author makes fome excellent remarks and reflections 
on the cultivation of this ifland, and on the mechanical means 
deviied by different governors for enlarging and fecuring the 
port. 

‘The hurricanes, to which this ifland is fubject, are thus de- 
{cribed by our author: 

‘ No one, (fays he,) can form a perfect idea of this terrible me- 
teor who has not had the misfortune to fee it. A hurricane is 
almoft always accompanied with rain, thunder, and an earthquake; 
the atmofphere is on fire, and the wicd blows with equal violence 
from every point of the compafs. It feems to threaten, with ine 
ftant deftruction, every thing that lies in its way. Mariners, there- 
fore, who fee it forming at a diftance, by obferving its direétion, 
are fometimes able to efcape its violence, by fteering a different 
courfe, and remaining in a calm fituation at a {mall diftance from 
the places where thefe dreadful ftorms expend all their fury, If 
the velocity of the wind exceeds 150 feet in a fecond, nothing can 
refift its force; the largeft trees are torn up by the roots, the moft 
folid buildings are blown down; while neither the weight nor 
tenacity of the anchors, nor the ftrength of the cables, can fecure a 
veffel from being overfet, or dafhed to pieces on the fhore. 

« I have feen the main-mait of the Mars, a 64 gun fhip, {fnapped 


of and blown overboard in the hurricane of March 1771, which 
was 
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was by no means fo violent as that in February of the fame year, 
Intelligent mariners know how to calculate the force neceffary to 
break off fhort the main-maft of a man of war; and can judge 
whether | have exaggerated in rating the velocity of the wind, in 
the moft violent tempefts, at 150 feet ina fecond. In latitudes 
between the tropics, the extraordinary variation of the barometer 
is the only indication, yet known, of an approaching hurricane. 

* At the time of the hurricane in February 1771, (at the Ife de 
France,) a fudden fall of the mercury made me, as well as M. 
Poivre, the Intendant of the Ifland, very uneafy. It was difcovered 
at four o’clock in the evening. M. Poiwre fent for the Captain of 
the Port. ‘This officer, who had feen the hurricane in 1701, was 
not fo much alarmed at the barometer as we were; he faid, there 
were indications more certain: four-and-twenty hours, adds he, 
before the ftorm, you will fee the black people defcend from the 
mountains to announce it. Befide, the manner in which the fun 
fets will inftruét me what meafures to take in order to prevent, as 
much as is in my power, the accidents to be moft dreaded on fuch 
occafions. Neither the earneft entreaties of the [ntendant, nor my 
own obfervations, were fufficient to perfuade him of the approach- 
ing mifchief; he was determined to ftay till he faw the fun fet. 
The fky was then clear and ferene: but the barometer continued to 
fall, though the fun fet with great brightnefs. The Captain, who 
had long ferved in the Eaft India Company, left us, perfectly fatif- 
fied that we were fecure from all the evils with which we thought 
the ifland was threatened; and feemed to pity our ignorance for 
placing fuch confidence in the weather-glafs. It is difficult to per- 
fuade a man, brought up in the mere prattice of an art, that {cience 
is of any ufe. 

© The hurricane came on at feven o’clock, that is to fay, an hour 
after fun-fet. Before nine, all the vefiels were blown afhore except 
the pink, Amébulante, and a little advice-boat, called the Verd- 
Galand. In this whirlwind, the pink was driven to fea, and the 
boat, which was faftened to her, funk, 

‘ The Ambulante, without fails or rudder, without provifions for 
the failors, and with a detachment of the Irifh regiment of Clare, 
on duty in the veflel, was driven about for more than twelve hours 
at the mercy of the winds; which varied fo much, that fhe was 
blown round the ifland, and at length wrecked miraculoufly on the 
only part of the coat where the men could poflibly be faved. What 
renders thefe difafters more afflicting, is the impoffibility of afford- 
ing the diftrefled any afliftance; we are obliged to remain motion- 
leis in the midit of the ruin that furrounds us; we muft await our 
fate, without a poflibility of forefeeing and preventing it: the fury 
of the wind, and the force of the torrents, deter us from quitting the 
fhelter which we have chofen, or the place where we happened to 
have been when the ftorm came on. 

_ € This hurricane lafted for ten hours, with equal violence. 
Neither the torrents of rain, the thunder, nor the lightning, abated 
the force of the wind: but, at three o’clock in the morning, the 
mercury, which had fallen 25 degrees, remained ftationary during 
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fome minutes, and foon after began to rife; from that time the 
form abated, and the wind blew more fteadily. At laft, about fix 
o’clock in the evening, it was poffidle to afford fome aififlance to 
the poor fhipwrecked mariners. During this hurricane, all com- 
munication with the different parts of the ifland were cut of by 
the floods, and by the trees that were torn up by the roots. Three 
weeks elapfed before there were any tidings of the Ambulante, 
though fhe had been wrecked only fix leagues from Port Louis in 
the L/le de France. By attending to the predictions of the barome- 
ter, previous to the fecond .hurricane, the veffels in the port re- 
ceived much lefs injury from it than from the firit.’ 

The reft of this preliminary difcourfe confifts of nautical 
remarks and reflections, made by the author in his paflage to 
the Eaft Indies, in 1769; many of which feem important to 
navigators purfuing the fame track. In the courfe of thefle re- 
marks, he relates the following ftory, which not only bears 
hard on fome French navigators, but on human nature: 


‘ The L/le de Sable was ciicovered to the north of Bourbon we 
the Je de France, in 1722, by the Diana, Capt. De /a Feuille : 
is flat, and is only a quar:er of a league in circumference. Freth 
water has been found at the north and fouth extremities, at fifteen 
feet depth. ‘The thip Usile, Capt. Dela Fargue, was wrecked here 
in 1761. The officers, and the crew, which was chiefly compofed of 
blacks, faved themfelves on this little iland. They conitruéted, 
from the wreck, during a refidence there of fix months, a floop, 
on which the white people embarked, and arrived fafely ac 
St. Mary’s, near Madagafcar, after a fhort pailage. ‘The blacks 
remained, vainly expecting aflittance from the white people who 
had left them. Every man, pofiefled of the fmalleft fentiment of 
humanity, muft fhudder, when he hears that the poor blacks were 
left to perith miferably, without the leait attempt to fave them. 

* The Advice-boat, La Dauphine, commanded by M. Tromelin, 
Heutenant in the Royal Navy, in 1776 met with the fame ifland ; 
and vanquifhing all the obftacles to the approach of this dangerous 
rock, he had the happinefs to carry to the Ifle of France the wretch- 
ed remains of the Urz/e’s crew. Fourfcore negro men and women 
had perifhed, fome by hunger, and others in trying to get away on 
rafts. Seven female blacks had furvived the moft cruel fufferings 
that can be imagined, during fifteen years. The highelt part of 
this rock is but fifteen feet avove the level of the fea. It is 1200 
yards long, by 600 broad. ‘The blacks had ereéted a thed from the 
remains of the wreck, which they covered with turtle-fhells ; and 
the feathers of birds were ingenioufly formed into drefles by the 
negro women. This ifland is abfolutely barren, nor were thefe 
poor people out of the reach of the fury of the fea in tempeftuous 
weather. The feven black women who had refifted and efeaped 
from all the united horrors of hunger and folitude, brought with 
them a little child, which partook of the extreme weaknefs of its 
mother, ‘Thefe women related, that they had feen five veflels near 


them, feme of which tried to approach them. ‘The little veffel, Le 
5 Sauterelle, 
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Sauterelle, was that which gave them the greateft hopes of delivery, 
during a few minutes: buc the boat of this fhip, in fear of not get- 
ting off, quitted the ifland with fuch precipitation, that the left one 
of her men behind. 

¢ This man, the victim of his courage and humanity, perceiving 
himfelf abandoned by his comrades, took the defperate refolution 
of trying to reach Madagafcar on araft. He embarked, with three 
male and three female negroes, ten weeks before the arrival of La 
Dauphine.’ 

We are left to fuppofe that thefe poor people were loft, as 
the Abbé takes no farther notice of them. 

The author begins his account of Madagafcar itfelf with a 
fpirit of philanthropy which pervades the whole work. ‘The 
following philofophical and humane reflections, we think, 
merit diflemination and praife : 

¢ The ifland of Madagafcar excited the rapacity of the Europeans, 
as foon as it had the misfortune to te a little known to them. Its 
extent, the fertility of its foil, and the variety of its produdtions, 
feemed to offer, to whatever nation could feize it, commercial ad- 
vantages not to be neglected. Juckily the infalubrity of the air 
has hitherto protected the inhabitants from the yoke of fuch polithed 
nations, as have the infolence to imagine that they have a right to 
fubdue every people that they choofe to call /avage, becaufe their 
cultoms and manners are not the fame with thofe of Europeans. 

* No one of thele civilized nations can boaft the having facrificed 
the {malleft intereft to the facred principles of humanity. All have 
been alike unjuft and barbarous; almoft all have carried fire and 
{word with them into every place where the rage for gain has con- 
dudted them ; forgetting that the fo:l, where thefe favages live, is 
as much their own, as that which gave us birth, is ours. 

‘ Europeans would have acquired more real and durable advan- 
tages, if they had carried their arts of induitry into thefe countries, 
which are in want of them. Such prefents would not have been 
fruiclefs.; and commerce would foon have found how preferable fuch 
gentle and humane methods are, to the injultice and cruelty which 
have been practifed in fubjugating all the unfortunate inhabitants 
of fuch countries, as have offered to rapacity any new objects of 
wealth.’ 

Madagafcar was difcovered by the Portuguefe in 1506: but 
jt had been known to the Perfians and Arabians trom time 
immemorial. Its limits in latitude extend from the 12th to 
the 26th degree. 

The foil of this ifland is fo fertile, and its produéts are fo 
various, that the fortunate inhabitants have no occafion to water 
the earth with the fweat of their brows; they hardly need to 
move a fpade. The forefts prefent a prodigious variety of trees 
gf all kinds, wood for dying, ebony, bamboos of an enormous 
fize, oranges, lefhons, and timber for mafts and the conftruc- 
tion of thips, as well as for every other purpofe of architecture 
and 
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and furniture. Gums of various kinds are found here in great 
abundance, particularly the fingular fubftance known by na- 
turalifts under the name of elaffic gum. This, favs our author, 
is a coagulation of the milky fap of a tree called the fingutre. 
Befide the aromatic and medicinal herbs which abound in the 
forefts, the ifland produces flax and hemp of a length and 
ftrength which furpafs any in Europe. Sugar canes, wax, honey 
of different kinds, tobacco, indigo, white pepper, gum-lac, 
ambergris, filk, and cotton, would long fince have been objects 
of commerce which Madagaicar would have yielded in profu- 
fion, if the Luropeans, in vifiting the ifland, had furnifhed the 
inhabitants with the neceflary information for preparing and 
improving thefe feveral productions. The moft indefatigable 
botanift would but fuperficially become acquainted, during a 
long life, with the natural hiftory of the vegetables which grow 
in the different parts of this ifland; of which the latitude is fo 
extenfive as to comprehend many ‘climates. 

The inhabitants are, in general, above the middle fize. The 
colour cf their {kin is various; fome are of a deep black, fome 
are {warthy, and others are of a copper colour: but that of 
the greateft number is olive. All the blacks have woolly hair 
like the negroes of Africa. ‘Thofe who refemble the Eaft Indians 
and mulattos in colour, have hair as little woolly as the Euro- 
peans. ‘Their nofes are not flat, their foreheads are high and 
open, their lips are not thick ; in fhort, all their features are 
regular and agreeable. Their general character of countenance 
is frank and pleafant. They feem totally indifferent concern- 
ing every fpecies of knowlege but what is ab/olutely necellary, 
and in that their curiofity is moderate. “They have an abfolute 
averfion from whatever requires reflexion; a kind of apathy 
which man is much difpofed to indulve in hot climates, where 
nature fupplies the necefiaries of jife without labour. 

The people of Madagaicar, (fays our author,) are fober and 
aAtive, and pafs the greateit part of their Jives in fleep and divertion. 


Like the generality of favages, they are without vice and without 
virtue; the prefent is all their care: they are fuicepiible of vo kind 


y 


of forefight, and are unable to conceive it poffible that there fhueld 
be men on the earth, who can make themfelves unealy about the 
future.. Thefe iflanders are unreilrained Beings, with liga: bearts 
and healthy bodies.’ 

Man is fo organized, fays M. Rocuon, that whoever has 
the misfortune to think much about himfelf, is difordered in 
mind or in body.—Our fufferings are our own, but our plea- 
fures are derived from external objects. 

After telling us that men, in a ftate of nature, are free from 
prejudice, he relates the flory which Roujfeax has told in his 
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Effay fur l’inégalité, of a young Hottentot, who had been edus 
cated at Amfterdam, by order of Vander Stel the governor of the 
Cape of Good Hope, in all the European refinements ; he was 
elegantly drefled, was taught languages, arts, and fciences, 
and inftruéied in the Chriftian religion. ‘The Dutch governor, 
expecting that he would be of great ufe to the India Compan 
in tranfacling bufinefs for them with the natives, fent for him 
to the Cape. He had not been there long, before he afked 
leave to vifit his relations up in the country ; and, after a fhort 
time, he came back, covered only by a fheep-{fkin, in the Hotten- 
tot manner, and with a bundle under his arm.——Addreffing him- 
felf to the governor, he faid: © Permit me, Sir, to return your 
fine cloaths, to renounce your arts, fciences, manners, and 
religion, and to live and die in thofe of my anceftors.’"—-Then, 
without waiting for an anfwer, he took to his heels, and 
never more was feen at the Cape of Good Hope. 

Flacourt relates afimilar ftory :—The fon of a principal chief, 
or fovereign, in Madagafcar, having been carried to Goa, and 
educated there by the Jefuits in the family of the Viceroy, was 
baptized, and well initrufied in the articles of the Chriftian 
faith; he could read and write fevera] European languages ; and 
he fpoke Portuguefe perfectly: but, being carried back to his 
father, he renounced Chriftianity, and embraced the cuftoms 
and fuperftitions of his country, with greater zeal than the reft 
of the natives. 

Are thefe inftances quite free from prejudice ? 

‘The abundance and variety of provifions of every kind, which 
a fine climate and fertile foil can produce, are on no part of the 
globe, according to M. Rocnown, fuperior to thofe of Mada- 
gafcar: game, wild-fowl, poultry, fifh, cattle, and fruits, are 
alike plentiful. He confefles, however, that the French have 
only frequented the fouth-eaft part of the ifland; and even of 
that, our author feems to have added little to the account given 
by Flacourt, 130 years ago. ‘The fingular cuftoms, at leaft, 
that are related by one of thefe authors, are generally to be 
found inthe other. If we fuppofe this coincidence to be acci- 
dental, the two accounts will reciprocally confirm each other. 

‘The peculiar privilege affigned to their kings, of flaughter- 
ing domeftic animals for the general confumption, is but ex- 
tending the honours of the chace; where he that is z” at the 
death of an animal, or can boaft of having killed the greateft 
number of birds, 1s but a butcher of a fomewhat higher clafs. 

On the African fide of the ifland, there are fome remains of 
the Mohammedan religion brought thither by the Arabs, about 
300 years ago; who likewife furnifhed the natives with the 
little literature to be found in it. In other kingdoms of this 
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iffand, the Afiatic adherence to ca/?s, and ancient family-rights 
and privileges, is rigidly obferved. ‘hough the religious rites 
and tenets of thefe iflanders are very few, yet their fuperftitions 


are many. ‘They have no priefts, but magicians and conju- 
rors in abundance, in whofe {cience they have implicit faith, 
‘ ‘The people, however, of the province of /nofi, near Fort 
Dauphin, (fays the Abbé R.) are lively, gay, fenfible, and 
grateful ; they are paflionately fond of women; are never me- 
Jancholy in their company; and their principal occupation is 
to pleale the fex: indeed, whenever they meet their wives, 
they begin to fing and dance. “The women, from being happy, 
are always in good humour. ‘Their lively and cheerful 
character is extremely pleafing to the Europeans.’ If this ace« 
count be nearly exact, and the refult of an actual furvey of the 
country and manners of its inhabitants, how much is the hap- 
pinefs of favages, as they are called, to be envied by the moft 
civilized and polifhed nations of the earth !—The Abbé tells us 
that he has ftudied, with fome care, the charaéter and manners 


of thefe iflanders : 

‘ | have been often prefent (fays he,) at their affemblies, where 
affairs of imporcance have been agitated; I have obferved their 
dances, their fports, and their amulements, and I have found them 
free from thofe excefles which are but too common among po- 
lifhed nations. Indeed I was too young at this time, for my ob- 
fervations to be of much weight: but if my experience be infuffi- 
cient to infpire confidence, I beg the reader will rather confider the 
nature of things, than the relations given by men without principles 
or intelligence, who fancy that they have a right to tyrannize over 


the inhabitants of every country which they can fubdue. 
‘ lf the people of Madagafcar have fometimes availed themfelves 


of treachery, they have been forced to it by the tyranny of the Eu- 
ropeans. ‘Ihe weak have no other arms againft the ftrong. Could 
they defend themfelves by any other means from our artillery and 
bayonets? They are uninformed and helplefs; and we avail our- 
felves of their weaknefs, in order to make them fubmit to our covet- 
oulnefs and caprice. They receive the moft cruel and oppreflive trear- 
ment, in return for the holpitality which they generovfly beftow on 
us; and we call them traitors and cowards, when we force them to 
break the yoke with which we have been pleafed to load them.’ 

This refle€tion does honour to the humanity of the author ; 
—and, as he obferves, its truth is but too well demonttrated 
by the failure of the numerous eftablifhments which the Eu- 
ropeans have tried to form in Madagafcar. 

M. Rocuon next gives a fketch of the attempts that were 
made by his countrymen, during the middle of the laft century, 
to enflave the inhabitants of Madagafcar; and he very juftly 
cenfures the means employed, and accounts for the little fue 
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cefs of thefe enterprizes. Thus far his information is chiefly 
compiled from F/acourt :—but now he has recourfe to other re 
fources, of which he does not always inform his readers, 

The fubfequent narrative is inftructing : but it excites more 
folicitude for the fuccefs of the nati \ than for their invaders. 
La Cafe, one of the French officers employed by the governor 
of Fort Dauphin againft the natives, was fo fuccefstul in all 
his enterprizes, that they called him Deaan Poufs, the name of 
a chief who had formerly conquered the whole ifland. The 
French governor, jealous of his renown, treated him harfhly, 
and refufed to allow him the rank or honours due to his valour, 
The fovereign of the province of Amboulle, called Deaan Raf- 
citat, taking advantage of his difcontent, prevailed on him to 
become his ‘general, ” Five Frenchmen followed him. Deaan- 
Nong,*the daughter of Rajfcitat, captivated by the perfon and 
heroifm of La Cafe, offered him her hand, with the confent of 
her father. The chief, grown old, infirm, and arrived at the 
laft flage of exiftence, had the fatisfaction of fecuring the hap- 
pinefs of his fubjects, by appointing his fon-in-law abfolute 
mafter of the rich province of Amboulle. La Ca/e, in marrying 
Deaan-Nong, refuted to take the title and honours attached to 
the fovereign power: he would accept of no other character 
than that of the firft fubje&t of his wife, who was declared fo- 
vereign at the death of her father. Secure in the affection of 
this princefs, who was not only poflefled of perfonal charms, 
but of courage and great qualities, he was beloved and refpect- 
ed by her family, and by all the people of Amboulle, who re- 
verenced him as a father ;—-and yet, how much foever he 
wifhed it, he was unable to contribute to the profperity of his 
countrymen at Fort Dauphin, whom he knew to be in the ut- 
mott diftrefs. 

The governor, regarding him as a traitor, had fet a price 
on his head, and on the heads of the five Frenchmen who had 
followed him. The neighbouring chiefs, irritated at this treat- 
ment of a man whom they fo much vencrated, unanimoufly re- 
fufed to fupply the fort with provifions. This occafioned a fa- 
mine in the place, which, with a contagious fever, and other 
maladies, reduced the French garrifon to fourfcore men. 

The eftablifhment at Fort Dauphin, on the point of being 
totally deftroyed, was preferved for a fhort time from ruin, by 
the arrival of a veflel from France, commanded by Kercadio, 
an officer of Brittany, who, with the affiftance of a young ad- 
vocate who had been kidnapped on board the veflel, prevailed 
on the envious and implacable governor, Chamargou, to make 
peace with Le Cafe, and his fovereign fpoule, Deaau-Nong. 
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This peace, however, lafted but fora fhort time: the French, 
reftlefs, and infolent to the neighbouring nations, again drew 


on them the vengeance of the natives. Even the few friends 
whom they had been able to acquire by means of La Cafe, 
were rendered hoftile to them by the tyrannic zeal of the 
miffionaries ; who, not contented with being tolerated, and 
allowed to make converts, infifted on Deaan Manan, fove- 
reign of Mandrarey, a powerful, couragcous, and intelligent 
chief, well-difpofed to the French, to divorce all his wives 
but one. This prince, not convinced of the neceflity of fuch 
a meafure, aflured them that he was unable to change his ha- 
bits and way of living, which were thofe of his forefathers, 
** You would allow me (fays he) to have one wife: but if the 
poflefion of one woman is a bleffing, why fhould a numerous 
feraglio be an evil, while peace and concord reign among thofe 
of whom it is compofed? Do you fee among us any indica- 
tions of jealoufy or hatred? No, all our women are good; all 
try to make me happy; and I am more their flave than their 
matter.” This fpeech had no effect on Father Stephen, fupe- 
rior of the Madagafcar miffion. He peremptorily ordered him 
inftantly to repudiate all his wives except one, and threatened, 
in prefence of the women, to have them taken frém him by 
the French foldiers, if he hefitated in complying with his com- 
mands. It is eafy to imagine, fays M. Rocnon, with what 
indignation this language muft have been heard in the Donac, 
or palace of this prince. The females aflailed the miffionary 
on all fides, loaded him with execrations and blows; and, in 
their fury, would doubtlefs have afforded him no more quarter 
than the Thracian women did Orpheus, if Deaan Manang, 
notwithftanding his own agitation, had not made ule of all his 
authority to fave him, 

In order to free himfelf from the perfecution of this prieft, 
he removed with his family 70 or 80 miles up into the coun- 
try: but he was foon followed by Father Stephen, and ano- 
ther miffionary, with their attendants. The chief, Adanang, 
{till received them civilly: but he intreated them no longer to 
infift on the converfion of him and his people, as it was impof- 
fible to oblige them to quit the cuftoms and manners of their 
anceftors. The only reply which Father Stephen made to 
this intreaty, was by tearing off the o/, and the amulets and 
charms, which the chief wore as facred badges of his own reli- 
om ; and, throwing them into the fire, he declared war againft 

im and his nation. This violence inftantly coft him and his 
followers their lives : they were all maflacred by order of Ma- 
nang, who vowed the deftruction of all the French in the 
ifland: in which intention he proceeded, in a manner that has 
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been related by an eye-witnefs, who was afterward provincial 
commiflary of artillery, in a narrative publifhed at Lyons in 
1722, entitled Voyage de Madaga/car. 

¢ Our yoke (fiys the Abbé Rocuon,) was become odious and 
infupportable. Hiftorians, for the honour of civilized nations, 
fhould bury in oblivion the afflicting narratives of the atrocities 
exercifed on theie people, whom we are pleafed to call barbarous, 
treacherous, and ceceitful, becaufe they have revolted againft Eu- 
ropean adventurers, whofe leaft crime is chat of violating the facred 
rites of hofpitality.’ 

It was about the year 1672 that the French were totally 
driven from the ifland of Madagafcar ; and no confiderable at- 
tempts were made to form frefh eftablifhments there, till 
within thefe few years, by M. De Modave, and by Count Be- 
nyow/ki. © 1 was at the Ife de France, (fays the Abbé,) when 
M. De Medave took poileffion, in the King’s name, of the 
government of Fort Dauphin. The Duke De Praflin was 
then minifter, and had approved the plan propofed by this offi- 
cer.” Here we have a copy of this plan, and our author’s 
reafons for its want of fuccefs. His reflections on commerce, 
as far as concern Europe, feem well founded. He wifhes to 
add the arts and manufactures of Afia to the alsundance of Ma- 
dagafcar, and to the docility of its inhabitants :—but the efta- 
blifhment of manufactures, and the increafe of labour, among 
a people who live at their eafe, in a mild climate, where ne- 
ceflaries, and even luxuries, fpring fpontaneoufly, is making 
flaves of the many, to enrich the few. It is the wilh of every 
man to be idle fome time or other; and this love of idlenefs is 
perhaps the greateft ftimulus to induftry. 'To find employ- 
ment for the indigent in northern regions, where little is pro- 
duced without Jabour, and where labour, to a certain degree, 
is falutary, may be entitled to the praife of benevolence : but 
to force labour, in hot climates, on thofe who can fo well fub- 
fift without it, feems to belong to thofe evils of commerce 
which {pring from rapacity and tyranny. 

We cannot, therefore, agree with this author, in recommend- 
ing * to the friends of humanity (p. 10g.) to ule their utmoft en- 
deavours to introduce every kind of induffry into our colonies.” 
Where flaves are already employed, if total emancipation can- 
not be allowed, the Europeans would do well to follow the au- 
thor’s advice, in introducing into the colonies every ufeful en- 
gine and ingenious contrivance that has been invented for the 
eafe of man. By diminifhing the labour of flaves, and by ex- 
empting them from fome part, at leaft, of the hardfhips im- 
pofed on them, their lives would not only be lefs burthenfome, 
but of longer duration; and it may likewifg be hoped, a 
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with humane treatment, their numbers would increafe, fuffie 
ciently to prevent frequent importation. 

The author’s narrative is not unpleafantly nor unprofitably 
interrupted, fometimes, by political reflections, by thoughts 
on kidnapping, on equality of condition, on the government of 
the American ftates, on criminal laws, on Botany Bay, on 
the Ifthmus of Suez, on the Je de Sable, and on galley-flaves. 
Thefe reflections manifeft the philofophical and free fpirit by 
which France is at prefent governed: but to difcufs or even 
to repeat them here, would extend this article to too great a 
length. As it is, we muft referve our account of the fequel of 
this interefting work for a fucceeding publication. 


[ To be continued. | DB... -y° 





Art. XV. Governo della Tofeana, &c. ¢.e. The Government of 
Tufcany, under the Reign of his Majetty, Leopold the Second. 
4to. pp.136. Florence. 1791. 


HIs farther account* of the conduct of Leopold II. (the 
prefent Emperor of Germany,) during his reign in T'uf- 
cany, either comes from his own pen, or is publifhed under 
his direction+. It is with the trueft fatisfaction that we receive 
fuch publications: they are the moft unequivocal teftimonies, 
by which Sovereigns can prove that they confider themfelves as 
placed on the throne for the benefit of the people; and that 
they hold themfelves not only accountable to them for their 
actions, but to mankind at large. By fubmitting our caufe to 
the judgment of others, we inftantly acknowlege their authority ; 
and no one appeals to the public, without allowing that he pays 
deference to the public decifion: we do not remove a caule 
from a higher court into one of inferior jurifdiction : we do 
not feek to difpel our doubts by opinions of lefs value than our 
own: nor can Princes deny the fupremacy of the people, while 
they apply to them as judges. 

It is a fource of pleafure to us, likewife, to fee that the wife 
and benevolent intentions of his Majefty have been crowned 
with fuccefs; and that the people are rendered comfortable 
by the exertions of a good Prince. The improvements, in- 
troduced into every part of the government, have been nu- 
merous, and are here accurately detailed: we muft content 
ourfelves with briefly enumerating a few particulars. —The 
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* See our review of the Emperar’s Code of Criminal Laws, 
M. R. vol. Ixxviii. p. 105. where our readers have had much in- 
formation on the fubje&. 

t Itis by fome afferted to be the Emperor’s own performance. 
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adminiftration of civil and criminal juftice has undergone a 
thorough reform. ‘The laws have been fimplified; the number 
of the courts, and magiftrates, has been  icflened : and the 
proper qualilications have been abfolutely required, in thofe 
who are employed to adminifter juftice. 

Among other excellent alterations, is the foftening the 
rigour of criminal punifhments ; above all, it has been judged 
necefiary to abolifh punifhment by death:—a policy which, 
we think, is well worthy of the attention of all civilized na- 
tions. in like manner, the torture, and the cuftom of con- 
filcating the goods of criminals, have been aboilifhed; and, 
that all plea for vexation and violence may be removed, the 
crime af treafon avainft the Sovereion has, at the detire of his 
Majefty, been firuck from the lift of offences im the new criminal 
code. Many othei alterations, equally falutary and benevolent, 
have been adopted, 

Che fame care has ~_ ee yed in the improvement of 
commerce, arts, and manulactures Tufcany. Thefe had 
long been vee ese under the various reftrictions with wh:ch 
they were loaded, ‘lo remove, or to leflen, thefe impediments, 
it was necefiary to allow the hber:y of exportation and im- 
portation ; as wel] as to provide the mezns of a free circulation 
through the internal parts of the country. In this lateer view, 
roads have been made, communicating with the principal 
places, and canals have been cut at a greatexpence, “Ihe va- 
rious and judicious meaiures, by which wie tradine intereit has 
been farther advanced; fuch as the abolifhing of duties, the 
removal. of unneceilar\ delays, the preventing unjult mono 
polies, &c. are too maiy, and are too minute ‘ly enunierated, 
to allow us to enter into the detail. 

Equal attention has been paid io the improvement of avri- 
culture, 

* the article of taxation, confiderable reductions have been 
made: the national debt, by the meft judicious regulations, 
has been lefiened in an important degree, and matters have 
been fo arranged, as to provide for its inal payment. The 
pot-ce of the thate ‘s set on the moit refpectable footing: nor, in 


the midft of ai} iiete atrentions, have veautifying ‘and orna- 
menting ihe coun.ry been negk Sted. —_F in lly, to enable the 


finances, Icflened they were by the reduction of the taxes, 

to uniwer the exig acies of the government, the Sovereign has 

oblerved the ftric.it economy in whatever regarded the ex- 

penditure of the royal family, and the maintenance of the 

court. Among the inflances of his defire to alleviate the 

purthens of the people, it fhould be mentioned that, an the 
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martieage of his cldeft daughter, the Arch-duchefs Maria 


Terefa, 
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Terefa, to Prince Antony of Saxony, no expence was incurred 
by the country ; her dower being entirely paid from her father’s 
private fortune, which was not derived from, nor had any 
conneGion with, the public purfe of Tutcany. 

The volume clofes with feveral tables, ilJufrating the ftate 
of the finances during the reign of Leopold tl, Thefe ac- 
curately fhew the value of his improvements: in fact, the 
whole publication does honour to his liberality and to his wif- 
dom. 

After this Jaudable conduct, fo uniformly tending to proe 
mote happinefs and virtue, furely the French emigrants in- 
dulge a vain hope of inducing fuch a man to depart from the 
general confiftency of his character; to oppofe the progrefs of 
liberty, which he has hitherto forwarded; and to fhed human 
blood, which he has been fo anxious to preferve, O 
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Art. XVI. De Samenftelling van het Water, &c. i. e. The Com- 
ofition of Warer demonitrated. by various Experiments; and 
the many Benefits to Society, derived from it, carefu'ly traced, 
In two Differtations read before the Society of the Felix Meritis. 
By Wittiam Van Barnevetpb, Apothecary at Amiterdam, 
ani Member of the Society. 8vo. pp. 72. Amiterdam. 1791. 


VERY attempt to render the principles of philofophy eafy 

und fam:liar, to thete whofe ftations and employments in 
life willnot permit them to make philofophy their immediate 
ftudy, merits approbation; as a tafle for rational pleafures, fo 
benencial to morality, is thus happily cultivated and diffufed. 
It is with peculiar pleafure, therefore, that we behold new dif- 
coveries fn any branch of philofophy treated in fuch a manner 
as to coniult utility. Without utility, the refined fpeculations, 
the accurate experiments, and the brilliant difcoveries, of phi- 
lofophers, are as vain and idle, as the power of working mi- 
racies, or the gift of tongues, are to the Chriftian, without 
charity. Since the two {mal! Diflertations before us were in- 
tended, and are calculated, to promote this object, we fhall 
endeavour to give the Englifh reader a general idea of their 
contents, 

In the firft Diflertation, the de‘ign of the ingenious author 
is to give his audience a general idea of the Lavoilierian fyf. 
tem, concerning the compofition of water. He traces, in a 
concife and perfpicuous manner, the fteps that led to this ime 
portant difcovery. He obferves that, to Dr. Prieffiey’s experi- 
ments and difcoveries, relative to fixed air, we are virtual] 
indebted for all the fubfequent difcoveries of the different kinds 
of aerial fubftances; and for the fwift and almoft incredible pro- 
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refs that has been made in this branch of fcience. He next 
ftates and refutes the ancient doctrines concerning elements, and 
fubftitutes thofeof Laverfer in their place. He then proceeds to 
explain the nature of the inflammable and pure air, and to re. 
late the experiments adduced to prove that, by their union, wa- 
ter is formed. 

In his fecond Difigrtation, the origin of the different kinds of 
inflammable air is explained ; 3 as are > alfo the caules of a differ- 
ence in their {pecific gravity, and wherefore they fhould become 
more inflammable in proportion to it. He oppofes the doétrine 
of phlogifton, and proceeds to explain many phenomena, which 
were deemed inexplicable before we had obtained a knowlege 
of this compofition of water: fuch as the hardnefs of bodies ; 
increafe of weight in the calcination of metals; the ruft of me- 
tallic bodies ; putrifaCtion; fermentation ; growth of plants ; for- 
mation of oils; rancidity of oils ; colour of flowers ; tafte of fruits ; 
bleaching of linen; burning of fuel; ignition of hay-ricks ; 
animal heat ; influence of different climates ; explofion of gun- 
powder, &c. &Xc. Kc. 

In fome of the inftances given, the author may be fuppofed 
rather fanciful in his explanations: but, in general, they are 
fuch as will be deemed additional evidence in proof of the new 
doctrine ; as it feems to folve many difficulties that have hitherto 
been inexplicable. 

From the above fummary, chemical philofophers will not 
expect to derive much information; nor was it the primary 
object of the author to inftruét them. Some of his explanations, 
however, may not be devoid of novelty; while many others 
. throw fome light on ufeful arts, and alfo on the medical {ci- 
ence. From thefe, we fhall felect an inftance or two. 

The author explains the necefflity of refpiration, and the 
caufe of animal heat, in the following manner: 

© We have feen that an animal can live in pure air longer than in 
the atmofpheric ; and that the animal is inftantly fuffocated in the 
azote, from which pure air has been feparated. Hence we may 
fairly conclude that the pure air in the atmofphere is neceffary for 
refpiration :—but what are its properties, which are fo requifite? 
Dr. Priefley fappofes that the blood, which circulates through the 
Jungs, communicates its phlogiflon to the air received by infpira- 
-tion :—but fince it has been proved that the exiftence of phlogifton 
is a mere fuppofition, no appearances can be explained by it; and 
this conjecture falls of courfe. Others imagine that the pure air, 
as oxygen, is precipitated in the lungs: but if this were the cafe, the 
air mult be more diminifhed at each expiration. ‘The fact is this: 
The pure air, exifting in the atmofpheric air which we breathe, en- 
ters the lungs, and unites with the coal (carbonne,) of the blood ; 


and though it be not much diminifhed, it is totally changed : for it 
lofes 
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lofes a large portion of the principle of heat, (calorique,) and is con~ 
verted into fixed air. This feparation of the calorigue is the caufe 
of animal heat, which every animial, that lives and breathes, re- 
ceives and retains in cold, as well as in warm, weather; the effi- 
cient caufes being the fame in every feafon ; nor do they in the leaf 
depend on heat, noron cold, but on the principle of heat contained 
in the air infpired ; and feparated from it by the greater affinity of 

ure air to the carbo, and which is diffufed through the whole mafs 


of blood.’ 

The author attempts to explain feveral phyfiological and pa- 
thological effefts, according to his theory; but we will not 
detain the reader longer on this fubject. 

‘ The explofion of gun-powder has, from time to time, received 
fome elucidation: but it has never been fully explained. Indeed 
this was impofiible, as long as the inflammation of pure air, in 
contact with inflammable air, continued unknown. Since this has 
been difcovered, and fince it has been obferved that faltpetre, pure 
air, and charcoal, produce inflammable air, and thefe enter into 
the compofition of gunpowder, fome confiderable advances have 
been made in the explanation of the phenomenon: but ftill I appre- 
hend that the reafons afligned, both by Dr. Prie/ley and by Dr. 
Ingenhoufz, are defective. Neither of them knew that the combi- 
nation of inflammable and pure air conftitutes water; nor that pure 
air, with fulphur, forms the vitriolic acid ; and therefore, they feem 
to have paid no attention to the moilture that collects in fire arms, or 
in heavy artillery, after they have been difcharged ;—-an appearance 
which feems contrary to the common ftate of things ; fince the heat of 
thefe weapons and engines would rather diflipate than collect humi- 
dity. The probable explanation is as follows:—Good powder con- 
fifts of five parts of faltpetre, about one part of charcoal, and twoe 
thirds of fulphur; though gunpowder may be made without the lait 
article. Saltpetre contains an incredible quantity of pure air; the 
charcoal contains inflammable air; and the fulphur, by the accefs 
of pure air, forms vitriolic acid. All three are extremely fufcep- 
tible of ignition; and as foon as the compound is enflamed, a mix- 
ture of pure air, inflammable air, and volatile vitriolic acid, is 
formed. As foon as this mixture exifts, it is expanded in an aerial 
form: but this air is inftantly deftroyed; the principle of heat be- 
ing directly feparated from it. Thus the water and the acid, gene- 
rated by the explofion, are in great meafure diffipated in the atmof- 
phere, in the form of vapour: but, in part, it collects within the 

un-barrel, or the bore of the cannon, and becomes, through the 
attraction of the vegetable alkali of the faltpetre, a fpecies of lixi- 
vium.’ 

The author farther obferves that thefe appearances take place 
perpetually, in the dryeft feafons, and with the dryeft gun- 


_ powder. He alfo explains, on the fame principle, the ignition 


of a pafte made of fulphur, iron filings, alkali, and water; the 
phenomena of the aurum | gg &e. &c. The following 


obfervation we tranflate for the benefit of whe philofophic far- 
mer, 
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mer, as the author’s theory, concerning the caufe wherefore 
hay- {tacks take fire, fuggefts the means of preventing the ac- 
cident: 

‘ If the hay be heaped together when it is damp, a violent heat 
takes place, which the farmers term /weating ; by which the hay 
frequenily becomes black, and may be rubbed stato powder. This 
beat is generated in a much leis degree when the hay is thoroughly 
dry. Hence it is plain that the water is the caufe of this heat. ‘The 
procefs is as follows ;—The putrifactive fermentation is attended 
with the decompofition of the water; and the air, thus formed, re- 


fides in the mafs. The oxygem, or bafis of pure air, conneéts itfeif 


with the principle of heat, and immediately unites with the coal 
(carbo) of the hay, forming fixed air, which again liberates a large 
quantity of the calorigue, which remains in the mafs, and gradually 
increafes. This fixed air is frequently obferved at a certain diftance 
from a hay ftack, in the direction of the wind. The inflammable 
air, the other component part of water, being now free, and being 
rendered, by the heat of the hay, fufceptible of 1 ignition, burits into 
a flame, by the accefs of frefh air. ‘Tis takes piace with more dif- 
ficulty where the hay is clofely packed together, although the heat 
and fermentation be then molt active.’ 

Gsreat care fhould therefore be taken, the author farther re- 
marks, not to increafe the evil, by haflily endeavouring to re- 
medy it. The inmoft.and warmeft part of the hay fhould, in 
taking down the hay rick, be expofed as little as poffible to the 
external air; and never fuddenly. He mentions an inftance 
when this mode had the defired fuccefs. He found, by the heat 
of an hay-fork, which exceeded that of boiling water, after it 
had been for fome little time {tuck in the middle of the ftack, 
that there was immediate danger of ignition. He warned the 
farmers not to be too precipitate, but, beginning at the top, 
very gradually to proceed, and to admit a fufficient quantity of 
atm ofpheri ¢ air, to cool, and not to enkindle, a flame, By 
thefe means, the danger was prevented. 

We are not ignorant that, in fome parts of England, thefe 
Cautious methods are adopted: but we believe that the cuftom 
is not general ; and we think that 2 rational explanation of the 
caufe may quicken diligence to guard againft fuch pernicious 
enfects. Co 
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Ary. XVIL User de Kretinen, &c. i. ¢. Concerning the Cretins ; 
or an Inquiry into the Caules of a fi cular Deviation from the 
Human Species in the Alps. By j. bf. Ackerman, M.D, 
Member of the Faculty at Mentz. svo. pp.124. With Plates. 
Gotha. 179i. 


N UCH has been written concerning the corporeal deformity, 
and the mental imbecility, of this unhappy people ; and 
many 
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many caufes have been affigned for this fingular phenomenon. 
Some have attributed their wens to the habitual ufe of {now wa- 
ter: but the difeafe is too local to admit of this folution ; others, 
to their ufing water impregnated with calcareous earth: but the 
{ame effects are not uniformly produced where {uch water is 
ufed. Some have concluded that their idiotic fate was a judg- 
ment from Heaven; others have been tempted to exclude thete 
miferable beings from the clafs of humanity ; and to give theaa 
a {pecics of their own; while the medical philofopher has en- 
deavoured to explain their mental depravation, by the mechaaie 
preflure of thefe protuberances on the vatcular fyltem. 

Dr. ACKERMAN prefents us, in this little treatife, with the 
refult of his own inquiries and obfervations, in a tour which 
he made through Italy and Switzerland. He maintains that all, 
which has been hitherto written on the fubject, is either incom- 
plete, or very erroneous ; and he concludes, that Cretinifm is 
no other than a high degree of the rachitts; which does not 
manifeft itfelf to fuch a melancholy extent in places where 
the phyfical caufes do not exilt to fuch a degree. 

We fhall not tranfcribe the author’s defcription of thefe 
people, as it fo clofely correfponds with that recently given by 
our own countryman ™*: but he endeavouis to prove that their 
leaden complexion, liftlefs melancholy, larze fwellings, inclined 
heads, andimpotency of articulation, are the natural confeguences 
of this fpecies of diforder, which, in ihele regions, is carried to 


as great an‘extent as human nature can poiibly fuirain. He 


obferves alfo that Cretins are chiefly to be found in that part of 


Switzerland neareft to Italy, in the deepett vallies of the Alps’ 
where the atmofphere is extremely humid, in confequence of nu- 
merous lakes, water-falls, and rivulets, that emit poweriul ex- 
halations, through the influence of the fun’s heat, while they 
are fecluded from the acce(s of every drying wind. His opinion 
is corroborated by his obferving, that the different ftages or de- 
grees of the evil correfpond with the variations in the atmof- 
phere. They, for exampic, who inhabit the deepelt and moft 
reclufe vales, are reduced to the lowelt ftate of imbecility and 
idiotifm: in thofe who are fomewhat more elevated, the mental 
powers are not fo compictely obtunded ; and others, itill more 
elevated, and expofed to fewer exhalattons and more fajutary 
winds, will’ merely be deformed with wens and {wellings 
about the joints, and other fymptoms of the rachitis. They, 
who are nearer to the fummits, are perfectly exempt from all 
thefe appearances. He has obferved, in gencral, that almoit 
al] the inhabitants of the vadlics are ill mace, that their joints 
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are badly formed, and that they have a pale and wan afpe@t. He 
tells us alfo, that when any of thefe Cretins marry, their off- 
{pring are apparently healthy at the birth, but, in the fpace of a 

ear, give evident tokens of a vitiated conftitution. The in- 
Rebicenes of more healthy vallies will become Cretins by refid- 
ing in thefe unhealthy regions : while the race of Cretins js 
meliorated by tranfplanting toa more falubrious foil. There are 
fome inftances, though they are rather uncommon, where Cre. 
tins are without wens. ‘The author fawa woman, whofe head 
was inclined on her fhoulder, and whofe neck was very large, 
without that protuberance. “They who have the difeafe in the 
extreme, are more ftupid than the brute creation; they muft 
even be admonifhed and affifted in the difcharge of every ne- 
ceflary function. 

Dr. A. informs us that M. Frank, of Paris, has two fkele- 
tons of Cretins in his pofleffion, which he has feen. The bones 
of the crania, and their connection with the vertebra of the neck, 
are reprefented on plates, annexed to this little publication, 
which indicate the caule of the head being inclined in that par- 
ticular manner. 

The author’s phyfio-pathological explanation of this phenome- 
non is as follows: the exceflive warmth and humidity of the air, 
in thefe deep valleys, relax the folids from the infantile age, 
weaken the organs of digeftion, and vitiate the humours: the 
gaftric juice, of confequence, and the other fluids, are rendered 
inadequate to the purpofes of aflimilation. Thus the vegetable 
acid received into the body by food, is not tranfmuted into the 
phofphoric acid ; and the bones, of which a calcareous earth, 
faturated with the phofphoric acid, ought to form the principle, 
are deprived of their proper nourifhment, and become foft and 
yielding. This calcareous earth is now united with the veget- 
able acid into a /elenites, which does not adhere, with fuffi- 
cient firmnefs, to the rudiments of the bones; and thus is the 
fkeleton rendered feeble and incomplete. ‘Lhe idiotic ftate is 
partly to be afcribed to the effects of preflure on the brain from 
impeded circulation, and partly to that gland being rendered 
incapable, by the above-mentioned caufes, of forming the fee 


cretions, requifite to the vigour both of body and mind. Cog 





Art. XVIII. Abrégé de la Vie et des Travaux, &c. i.e. An Abridge- 
ment of the Lite and Labours of M. De Mirabeau. To which 
are added, his Will, his Funeral Oration, and his Epitaph. By 
M.Pitnou. 8vo. pp.76. Paris. 1791. 


T= fingular character of M. De Mirabeau; the fire of his 
genius ; his reftlefs activity ; and the very important part 
which 
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which he has a@ed in the late revolution; have a natural ten- 
dency to excite curiofity, and to make the general politician, 
and particularly every French patriot, catch, with a degree of 
eagernefs, at any authentic information concerning him: but 
we doubt whether this {mall abridgement will fatisfy either of 
thefe clafles. M.PirHou feems more ambitious to take the 
lead in paying a grateful tribute to the memory of this intrepid 
politician, and commanding orator, than to collect and arrange 
the numerous circumitances, relative to fuch an extraordinary 
perfon, which would have rendered a more ample biography 
very acceptable; and which, we fear, by this precipitate pub- 
lication, he may have too much anticipated. It gives us a 
flight and very imperfect {ketch of fome of the moft ftriking 
features of M. De Mirabeau’s character; and he enumerates 
fome of his moft extraordinary exertions in the fervice of his 
country: nor does he attempt to conceal nor to palliate the 
enormities of his early life. We think, however, that the ut- 
moft attention to fidelity, as an hiftorian, did not require the 
expreffions which his eulogift employs, relative to them. Not 
contented with informing us that the impetuofities of youth tar- 
nifhed his great qualities, or that he was defective both in 
gratitude, and in probity, he pronounces him to have been ua 
France poliffon, un Franc vaurien, pour ne pas dire plus. ‘Though 
this may be the truth, the panegyrift fhould have left it to his 
enemies to fpeak it in fuch uncivil language, 

Many of the leading circumftances, in the public life of M. 
De Mirabeau, are already known: the reader will find them 
here collected; and, on the review, will be convinced that this 
great revolution may principally be afcribed to his talents in 
forming plans, to his intrepidity in critical moments, and to his 
commanding eloquence, that tranfported his partizans, and 
filenced their opponents. His renunciation of hereditary ho- 
nours ; the Zeal and fincerity with which he became and con- 
tinued the Man of the People, againft the Nobleffe; his fup- 
port of one chamber, when that part of the new conftitution 
was agitated ; his noble and fpirited conduct, when a powerful 
army was collecting round the metropolis; his propofitions 
relative to feizing the ecclefiaftical revenues; and the feverity 
of his fatire againft the profligacy of the prelates ; his propofi- 
tions concerning the fuccecaneum of affignats; his manly de- 
fence of the Corficans; and many other circumftances ; are 
here enumerated ;—-and it appears that all the important plans, 
relative to the firft principles of the Conftitution, were of his 
forming ; and were moftly received without any material al- 
teration, excepting the article of hereditary fucceflion. His 
object was to make the crown elective; and though he urged 
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his reafons with much cloquence, yet he found himfelf come 
pelled to yield to the general preceliction in favour of hereditary 
monarchy. In all his contefts with the great, he evinced 
the truth of his own obfervation, that grandeur and power are no 
match, in a fair conteft with wit, talents, and knowlege. 

Whatever may have been the faults of his private life, the 
grand blemifh of his public character was his unbounded love 
of popularity. M. Pirxovu confefles that he was ‘ avaricious 
of public favour, to the exclufion of every other. He was pare 
ticularly ambitious of renown in the fervice of adminiftration ; 
that fublime fcience which governs the univerfe; and Necker 
was at this period the idol of France. ‘To this caufe of hatred, 
others were added. The contempt manifefted by the minitter, 
on fome delicate occafions, completely ulcered the proud heart 
of Mirabeau, who, from that moment, criticized all his con- 
duct, without refpecting truth or decency. it was through his 
means principally, that Necker began to lofe his popularity, and 
was finally difgraced.’ 

M. PirHou prefents us with feveral pleafing fpecimens of 
M. De Mirabeau’s eloquence ;_ which was rapid, forcible, fre- 
guently convincing, and which always /lenced, where it did not 
convince. Some of thefe fpecimens have been inferted in our 
public papers, at the periods in which they were fpoken. We 
fhall, however, felect his opinion concerning religious efta- 
blifhments ; the rather as it is not diftinguifhed by impofing 
impetuolity of ftyle, fo much as by force of argument; and as 
it perfectly coincides with the fent:ments of almoft every one, 
whofe perfonal intereft, or whofe prejudices of education, do 
not prevent his perceiving and embracing the moft inconteftible 
truths. 

M. PituHou informs us that, after the ecclefiaftics had in 
vain employed every method to preferve their wealth, jurif- 
diction, and {tations in the church, they laid a fnare for their 
powerful antagonilt, by propofing that the national decree fhould 
announce that the Roman catholic religion fhould be the only 
religion received, in order that the coniciences of its profeflors 
might not be diiturbed by the great changes which were making 
in the Counttitution :’ “ 


M. De Mirabeau an{wered, 


‘© Reiigion can no more be a national eftablifhment, than con- 
cience. A man is not truly religious, becaufe he is a conformift to 
an eftablifhment, but when he practifes the duties incumbent on 
humanity. Therefore, toterm reli, ion zasional, is to give it either 
an infignificant or a ridiculous appellation. Is it as judges of its 
truth, or as judges of its aptitude to form good citizens, that the Le- 
giflature would render religion conftitutional? In the firft place, 
though fome trushs be merely national, moral truths are uni- 
verfal : 
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verfal: fecondly, is it poffible that the public welfare fhould be 
promoted, by binding the confciences with the fetters of legal regu- 
lations? Laws can only unite men in points where there is a com- 
mon conta&i; they can therefore properly act only on what may be 
termed the furface of their exiftence. By private opinion, and by 
confcience, they fill remain i/e/ated: no affociations can deprive 
them of thefe monitors. As nothing can nor ought to be national 
in an empire, but inftitutions eftablifhed to produce political ef- 
fects; and religion being no other than a correfpondence of the 
miod with the univerfal {pirit; icis impoffible that this correfpond- 
ence can admit of any civil or legal form. 

‘ The Chriftian religion is more particularly, by its very effence, 
exempt from every fyftem of local legiflation. God never created 
this luminary to lend forms and tints to the focial organization of 
the French: but he has placed it in the centre of the univerfe, to 
be the point of union by the exercife of univerfal benevolence. Why 
do you not demand a decree that the fun fhall enlighten our nation 
to the exclufion of every other? Our reprefentatives have replaced 
Chriftianity on its ancient bafis; they have forefeen and difcon- 
certed every meafure that might endanger the edifices and yet you 
oppofe, to the utmoit of your power, all their endeavours to give 
religion a refpectable and immutable exiftence. That wall of brafs 
which they have erected around her, you are undermining by the 
very weapons which you ought to have employed in her defence. 
Prelates and refractory priefts.are breathing a fpirit of revolt and 
madnefs, becaufe the law wills them to be citizens and preachers of 
the gofpcl!—-Behold their perfidious proteftations, in which the 
torments of the damned are denounced againft thofe who unite li- 
berty with the gofpel! See how they are agitating weak and timo- 
rous con{fciences, accuftomed to believe without examination! See 
how they treat thofe who refufe to petition for the flavery from 
which they have miraculoufly efcaped! See how they bafely and 
treacheroufly affet to calumniate the reprefentatives of the empire, 
with the character belonging to the perfecutors of the primitive 
church; as if they themfelves refembled the primitive martyrs for 
truth! when they are become, by their accumulated vices, Priefts 
of Satan, and forfakers of Chrift and of his gofpel. Peace, pa- 
tience, humanity, are the precepts of that divine book, which you 
deem ita puniihment to read and meditate.’ 


Thefe fpecimens render us defirous of a more complete pub- 
lication on the fubjeét. Cog 





Art. XIX. Abrégé d’Hiftoire Naturelle, &c. i.e. An Abridgment 
of the Natural Hiftory of Viviparous Quadrupeds, and of Birds: 
By M. Horanprae, M.D. &c. 4 Vols. Svo. With 4 Vols. 
of coloured Plates. Deux-Ponts. 1790. Imported by De Boffe, 
Gerard-ftreet. Price rol. 


T HE author of thefe volumes obferves, that he imagines he is 


doing an acceptable fervice, as well to thofe who are al- 
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ready inftructed, as to others who need to be informed, by 
prefenting them with thefe reprefentations of quadrupeds and 
birds. His work confifts of upward of feven hundred coloured 
figures, the greater part drawn after nature, or after the beft 
plates. As thefe were firft drawn, and the defcriptions after- 
ward affixed to them, the order obferved in the text depends 
on that in the drawings. ‘This order, however, is fimilar to 
that of M. De Buffon; to the correfponding articles in whofe 
work the reader is directed by references placed at the head of 
each defcription: each plate is likewife diftinguifhed by a 
mark, pointing out the plate in Buffon with which it agrees; 
fo that, although the author ftyles his publication a compile- 
ment, and an appendix to the natural hiftory of Buffon, it 
may rather be confidered as an abridgment of that celebrated 
work, 

In fuch a great variety of figures, all cannot poflefs equal 
degrees of excellence: in general, the drawings appear to be 
faithful, and the colouring is beautiful. ‘The defcriptions are 
fhort, but plain and intelligible. On the whole, thefe elegant 
volumes are well calculated for thofe who with to obtain a ge. 
neral knowlege of the fubject; fuch as defire an intimate ac- 
quaintance with natural hiftory, muft look farther, and fearch 
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Art. XX. Traité pratique du Griement: 1. e. A Pra&tical Trea. 
tife on the Rigging of Ships, and other Sailing Veffels ; pub- 
lifhed by Order of the King, for the Inftruction of thofe who are 
intended for the Sea-fervice; by M. LescaLtiier, Commiffary- 
general of the Colonies, &c. With Plates. 2 Vols. 4to. Paris. 
ITQI. 

(Conmectap as this country is with the fea, and depending 

fo much on its fhipping for its ftrength and riches, every 
publication, which tends to increafe the nautical fcience, be- 
comes to us of importance. ‘The induftry, alfo, of our neigh- 
bours on the continent, fhould give activity to our own exer- 
tions; and while other European nations are ftriving which 

fhall excel, it behoves us not to remain idle fpectators of a 

conteft, where we have fo much at ftake. 

‘The treatife before us is merely practical: it enters on no 
fpeculative points ; and no theory nor mathematical calcula- 
tion is employed. ‘The author apologizes for any imperfec- 
tions which it may poflefs, and obferves, that it was a tafk, 
not of his choice, but impofed on him; and that it was writ- 
ten in a diftant country, among the fatigues of the government 
of a colony in the torrid zone, and wheze he had no opportu- 
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nity of examining the ftrudcture of the parts which he was de- 
fcribing. It requires, however, little apology: it feems both 
full and accurate; and the engravings, by which it is illuf- 
trated, are elegant, and apparently exact. 

The fubject is treated in three books; and though we 
have ftyled the work a treatife on the rigging (gréement) of 
fhips, it contains an account of all that is neceflary to furnifh a 
fhip for the purpofe of navigation. 

‘The firft book gives fome general obfervations and prelimi 
nary explanations: it enumerates the different pullies, and de- 
fcribes their ufes: it teaches the art of fplicing, and of making 
various kinds of knots, &c.——In the fecond, the names, fitua- 
tions, ufes, &c. of the ropes, are fhewn: they are confidered 
under different heads, as belonging to the mafts, to the yards, 
to the fails, rudder, anchor, &c. ‘This completes the defcrip~ 
tion of the rigging proper for fhips of the line. 

The third book contains an account of the different modes 
of rigging veflels intended for peculiar fervice: it delineates alfo 
the various kinds of vefiels in ufe among other nations, both at 
a diftance from us, and in our neighbourhood. 

This appears to be an ufeful elementary book, and will 
doubtlefs be acceptable to thofe for whom it is intended by the 


author. O 
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Art. XXI. Le Yozfin des Politiques: i.e. The Alarm Bell of Po- 
jitics. By the Abbé Sazpatrier pe Castres. Small 12mo. 
pp. 104. 1791. No Place /pecified. 

HEN an alarm is given, nothing can be more natural than 

for every one, within its found, to feel a folicitude, left 

the caufe of it fhould, in fome way or another, affect himfelf. Lf 
he cannot fatisfy his anxious curiofity in any other manner, he 
will be induced to apply to the very place whence the alarm 
was given; and to inquire on what account the public tran- 
quillity was thus difturbed. On being informed that, notwith- 
ftanding all the noife which was made, the evil is 2t a con- 
fiderable diftance; and that, inftead of his own or his neigh 
bour’s dwelling being in immediate danger, fome remote village 
is in flames ; he will anfwer, ‘* 1 am extremely forry for the 
difafter: but why fhould the alarm be fo univerfal?”” When 


this little pettifhnefs, however, has fubfided, which was at the . 


moment excited by the difappointment at finding things 
better than he expected, his curiofity, united with fympathy for 
the diftrefled, will prompt him to know the extent of the evil, 
how it began, and how it is likely to terminate. 
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With feelings and difpofitions fomething like thefe, we 
procured and perufed the little treatife before us. As it has 
neither pre face, nor index, nor chapters of contents, nor title- 
page, to give us the leaft idea of what could caufe this alarm, 
there was no other way of fatisfying our curiofity, nor of ap- 
peafing our inquietude, than by reading the whole: which, we 
can aflure our readers, was not fo fhort a tafk as might have 
been expected from its diminutive fize. Had the author chofen 
the ufual mode of publication, the thoughts contained in thefe 
few pages would have been expanded into a comely octavo, 
He feems to difdain the common and trite methods of foliciting 
public attention, and to prefer one of his own. 

However this may be, we are happy to inform our country- 
men, that the danger is not at our own door; nor does it re- 
late to our neighbours the French; although, from the fubject, 
and the name of the author, we were apprehenfive that this 
might be the cafe. It contains a warning given to the Em- 
peror Leopold, and to the States of the Auftrian Netherlands ; 
pointing out their imminent danger from the perverfe meafures 

adopted and purfued by each. It endeavours to prove, that due 
feverity, exercifed again{t the leaders of their difturbances, in 
place of the Emperor’s unbounded clemency, would have more 
effeQually Secured bis ewe authority, by animating and en- 
couraging the ftrenuous adherents to the houfe of Auftria, and 
by extirpating the feeds of faction. The author aflures the 
States, that they are coniiderable lofers by the recovery of their 
privileges :-that their ancient form of government, not being 
planned on the principles of reafon, nor founded on the com- 
non rights of man, is replete with numberlefs pernicious 
errors: that their laws were made according to the whims and 
caprices of petty fovereigas, whofe jarring interefts, formed, 
or rather jumbled, them into an heierogeneous and unformed 
mafs; and that the privileges gran ted to one ftate are in oppo- 
fition to the claim 5 of the others, “a are the fources of all 
thofe jealoufies that have ever fub tic d between the Brabanters 
and the inhabitants of [\anders. tie would convince them, 
that an attachmment to thefe ete is the caufe of the 
Auftrian Netherlands remaining in a fituation much inferior 
to what might have been expected ; om their local advantages ; 
and that, if they continue to cherith them, all Europe will 
leave them far behind in every valuable improvement. He 
vindicates the conduct of the Jate Emperor in the changes in- 
troduced; and he feverely cenfures the accommodating {pirit 
of his prefent Majefty, whofe love of peace, and abhorrence of 
vigorous meafures, are repaid with a contempt that forebodes 
i future 
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future troubles; while they are injurious to the true interefts of 
each party. He admonithes the clergy,and the ariftocratics, that, 
if they do not yield, with a good grace, thofe claims which 
were granted in the days of ignorance, and which were founded 
in injuftice, they mult, in procels of time, be wrefled out of 
their hands; and that the rapid advances, which are making In 
political knowlege, and the acquaintance which the meaneft 
{ubject poffefles with his natural and unalienable rights, will 
not leave them in the quiet monopoly of power, 

Thefe are the leading articles contained in the Tocfin des 
Politiques; and they are treated with all the advantages of a 
good ityle, and nervous expreffion. The principles laid down 
concerning the nature of government, and the duty of fo. 
vercigns, and which are propofed as a teft whereby we may 
judge of the political conduct of Leopold, are, in general, fuch 
as will be admitted by the politicians of the prefent day. ‘The 
attack is fevere: it were a pity it fhould prove pertinent. A 
profufion of clemency, in a powerful Sovereign, is fo fingular 
and fo tranfcendent a virtue, that we fhould be forry to learn 
that the exercife of it is zmprudence. Speculative politicians, 
who contemplate the defigns of courts at a diftance, and 
through media that are confufed and imperfect, are feldom 
competent to pronounce with fo decifive a tone, concerning 
the motives or the conduct of thofe who move in a higher 
circle. We may alfo obferve, that it is not dificult to philo- 
fophize on the paff. When a plan has failed, which, in con- 
templation, appeared the moft certain of fuccefs, reputation 
may be gained at a very cheap rate, by alleging, with an air of 
{uperiority, that the contrary plan owght by al! means to have 
been put into execution. in fpeculation, it appeared, not 
merely to the Emperor, butalfo to thofe who think themfelves 
much wifer, that the removal of grievances was the molt pro- 
bable method of conciliating the minds of his revolting fubjes; 
and that feverity would unite the difcordant parties againft him 
as 2 Common enemy. 

M. SABATTIER attributes all the troubles that have taken 
place in the Auftrian Ne:sherlands, to the factious {pirit of the 
clergy, and to the intrigues and ambition of M. Crumpipen, 
who was at the head of the Ariftocratic party. He 1s accufed 
of employing all his influence to the mean purpoles of enrich- 
ing himfelf, and of aggrandizing his family. Irom thefe 
motives, he rendered the Count de Belgiofo unpopular. His 
impatience of a fuperior in authority made him exert every 
effort to recover thofe privileges, which rendered a plenipo- 
tentiary unneceflary and fuperfluous: yet, the author obferves, 
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to this man was committed every important fecret of ftate, 
and a third plenipotentiary was commanded to place the utmoft 
confidence in one who was the principal caufe of all their dife 
fenfions. It was by his advice, alfo, (with whom the Empcror 


had a conference of feveral hours at Frankfort, at the time of his . 


coronation, ) that lenient meafures were refolved to be adopted, 
and that the declaration was made of the Emperor’s unbounded 
clemency; which clemency, Crumpipen himfelf required more 
than any of the revolters. 

M. SavaTTier is the declared champion of monarchic go- 
yernment; which, he concludes, muit be the moft ftable; 
{ince the wretched minifters who have, in every period, fur- 
rounded thrones, have feldom been able to fubvert that form :—~ 
but, in his addrefs to the inhabitants of the Netherlands, in 
which he advifes them to fubmit entirely to the authority of 
their Sovereign, he exprefles himfelf in terms worthy of a dif- 
ciple of Linguet, at the period when he was an advocate for 
defpotifm. After enlarging, for feveral pages, on the pofition 
that Kings fhould poflefs the plenitude of power, he has the 
following curious aflertions: 

¢ You will fay, the monarch will become de/potic. So much the 
better for his people :—for if defpotitm renders individuals un- 
fortunate, it always promotes the genera! good. Wh .cever come 
mon politicians may aflert, it is the only efficacious remedy againk 
diforders and abufes, when they are rifen toa cersain he-vht. Ie 
was this which gave occafion to a dictator among the Komans. 
Exclufively of the abufe of an authority that is limited and preca- 
rious, which naturally feeks its own increafe and fecurity by every 
method, it may be aflerted, with truth, that defpotifm, properly 
explained, would be the beft of all governments, if it were exer- 
cifed by fuch princes alone as Titus and Trajan, or bv fuch mini- 
flers as Amboife and Sully. I dare alfo affirm, without daycer of 
being oppoicd by obferving and refleéting minds, that a monarchy 
cannot profper without the aid of de/poti/fma; that is, ab/olute 
power.’ 

Every true friend of liberty, and of the rights of mankind, 
will be difpofed to take the alarm, when fuch a writer as M. 
SABATTIER appears to be the advocate of defpotifm :—~but 
when the reader is recovered from his panic, fufficiently to 
attend to the dexterous manner in which the author evades the 
force of all his own bold aflertions, he will again rejoice at 
its being a fal/e alarm :—for M. SazatrTier, like members 
of parliament, when they have been too vehement in their 
ailertions, proceeds to explain away what he perceives might 
give offence ; 
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© Defpotifm is not that violent authority which thunders without 
deliberating; which is precipitate without reftraint; and which is 
direéted by caprice, and makes perfonal interett the only principle 
and object of conduét. This fpecies of authority is ¢yranmy, that ts, 


the greateft enemy of monarchy. By dé/potifm, | undertland the 
exercife of that unreftrained and abfolute power of a prince, which 
is fubmiffive to the fundamental and conftitutional laws of the 
ftate: which cannot be violated without fhaking the throne; and 
which he has no intereft to violate, becaufe they are the guarantees 
of sis fafety, as well as of that of his fubjects.’ 

Thus a profufion of vehement and paradoxical expreffion 
terminates in the fimple truth, that laws ought to be wife and 
good ; and that the executive power fhould not be impeded in 
his attempts to enforce them!—but this f{pecies of exculpation 
does not prevent the author from relapfing ; for he immediately 
adds, * whoever reflects, will acknowlege that the times of energy 
and of profperity, that the happy days of all the monarchies of 
Europe, are thofe when their Sovereigns are independent and 
abfolute. Subjects only know how to obey thofe princes who 
know how to command: but who can properly command, 
when his power is limited? To maintain good order, it is 
neceflary that a Monarch fhould poflefs the fame authority 
over his: fubje€ts, as a General exercifes over thofe who com- 
pofe his army.’ 

We fhall not detain our readers by making thofe comments 
on fuch expreffions, which they deferve. We fhall fubmit it 
to their determination, whether the author has cholen this 
extravagant language, in order that he may /eem to fay fome- 
thing very new on a very trite fubject; or whether he has a 
more culpable defign, Perhaps his vanity will be the moft 


offended by pronouncing him injudicious. Cog 
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Art. XXII. Caii Fulii Cafaris Opera Omnia. 2 Vols. 8vo. 
Large Paper, 11. 16s. Boards. Small Paper, 14s. Boards, 


Payne, London. 1790. 
| be a former volume of the Review *, we recommended an 
edition of Salluft to our readers, on account of its beauty 
and accuracy; and now, with much higher praife, for the ele- 
gance of the typography, the excci!ence of the paper, and the 
correctnefs of the text, the fame editor and bookfeller have 
enabled us to beftow our unlimited commendations on an 


edition of the works of Fulius Cefar. 
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584 Caii Fulii Cafaris Opera Omnia. 


The firft volume contains the feven books De Bello Gallico, 
with Hirtius’s Continuation ; Nomenclator Geographicus, princi- 
pally from Ortelius ; Jofeph Scaliger’s Notitia Gallica; Clark’s 
Index of the Nations, Towns, and Rivers in Gaul; the 
Fragments of Cefar’s Works, which are loft; and Dodwell’s 
Diflertation on the Author of the Supplements of Cefar’s 
Works. This volume is alfo ornamented with a beautiful 
head of Julius Cefar, from a medal in Hunter’s Mufeum; 
a map of the principal places mentioned by Cefar; a map of 
Ancient Gaul; and a plan of the celebrated bridge over the 
Rhine. 

The fecond volume contains Bellum Civile, UHirtius De 
Bello Alexandrino, and Africano, with the book De Bello Hif- 
panienft, incerti Audoris, a map of Ancient Spain, and a good 
index of the principal facts recorded in the whole of Celar’s 
Commentaries. 

Thefe two volumes, printed by Richie and Sammiels, iypis 
‘Jackfoniants, may be confidered by the admirers of beautitul 
typography, as fpecimens of the excellency at which this art 
has now arrived in England; and they may claim a large portion 
of the praife for the exertion that has of late been made to 
obliterate the difgrace, which, by the negligence and careleff- 
nefs of too many of our printers, has fo long over-clouded the 
prefles of England. 

The text of Oudendorp has been followed in this edition; 
and it ought to be obferved, that, while the large paper copies 


merit a place in the libraries of the curious and the learned, , 


thofe on fmal]l paper muft be confidered as excellent fchool- 
books ; in few of which has any attention been paid to beauty 
of type, and correctnefs of printing ; though they are, perhaps, 
on the whole, in no one rank of editions fo ab/alutely nece/- 
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I N D E X 


To the REMARKABLE PassaAGEs in this Volume, 


N.B. To find any particular Book, or Pamphlet, fee the 
Table of Contents, prefixed to the Volume. 





A 


BBEY, Weflminfler! hint for im- 
proving the grand yearly mufical 
exhibitions there, 201. 

Abftinence, extreme, inftance of the fatal 
effects of, 427. 

Air, inflammable, experiments relative 
to, 570. A component part of water, 
ib, Fixed air, how far concerned in 
generating the deat fo often deftructive 
to hay-ftacks, 572. 
lexander the Great, firft opened to Eu- 
rove the knowlege of the eaftern 
world, by his conquefts in India, 2. 
Grandeur and liberality of his views 
and plans in regard to thofe conquefts, 
3- Great changes, in confequence of 
bis untimely death, 6 

Ambergris. See Fawkener, 

Jimerica, firft difcovered by the Welth, 
468. 

» North, prefent government of 
the United S:ates, commended, 492. 
Pleafant fituations in, 539. Art of 
making fugar from the maple-tree, 
fuccefstully cultivated there, 542. See 
alfo Penn'y!vania. 

Americans, tirmne{s of their ambafladors 
in refitting the duplicity of the French 
miniftry, 537. 

Animals, in a torpid ftate, experiments 
relative to. See Pa/las, 

Anftice, Mr. his correfpondence with the 
Reviewers, relative to wheel-carriages, 
rig. 

Ant, account of a fpecies of, deftruftive 
to the fugar-cane, 19, 





Arabs, their funeral ceremonies, 275. 

44 iffotie, account of his doétrine cone 
cerning God, nature, and the human 
foul, 366. His treatife De Anima, 
368. His notion of the dangers ate 
tached to royalty, refyecting the liberty 
of the fubjeat, 482. 

Athenians, an indolent and fuperftitious 
people, 407. 

Avignon, the prefent inhabitants of, not 
obliged to continue in the ftate of flie 
very in which their ancefiors were 
plunged, by the defpots of former 
times, 513. 

Aurum Regina, an ancient perquifite due 
to the Queen Conlort, 341. Claim 
obfolete, id. 

Autun, \aieBithop of, his judicious plan for 
the education of both fexes, confidered 
in a national view, 496, 


B 


Bankrupts, digeft of the laws relative to, 
in a {mall compafs, 343. 

Barbary, method of traveiling in that 
country, 273. Wild beafts there, to 
be avoided, 274. Dreadful ravages of 
the plague there, 277. 

Barrit, Mr. his remarks on fome fupe 
pofed Druidical remains, near Halifax, 
in Yorkfhire, 187. 

Barytes, muriatic. See Crawford. 

Bajfaites, aftinity between that fubftance 
and granite, 139. 

Beddoes, Dr. his obfervations on the af- 
finity between balaltes and granite, 1396 

Befangon, 
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IN DE X. 


Refangon, bricfly deferibet, 203. 

Birmingham niu $, controverty relative 
t0, 237. 349- Good fe:mon on, by 
Mr. Scholefield, 473. 

Blanc, Dr. his account of the Nardus 
Indica, 17. 

Biiod, procefs of the formation of, from 
food, 29. 

Boffiet, the celebrated French writer, de- 
tcftable for his bigotry, anc periccuting 
difpofition, 514. 

Bi adley, Mr. his pious memory ex:alled, 
as the founder of Sc. Edmunu’s church, 
mm Dudley, 479. 

Britons, the aboriginal, their rude mane 
nets poetically delineated, 369. Their 
martial charatter defcrives, trom the 
fame poem, 14. 

Bromfield, Dr. his cafe of a child born 
with fymptoms of eryfipelas followed 
by gangrene, 424. Dr, Garththore’s 
fupplementary pajer, on this fuoject, 
425. 

Burke, Mr. his explofion of the French 
Revolution exploded, 93. Parallel 
between him and Mr. Fcx in their 
Jate parliamentary contett, sco. Tae 
tham’s letters to Buike, on politics, cri- 
ticized, 384. 


Cc 


Caftles, Mr. his account of the fugar ant, 
19. 

Champion, Mr. his account of the prc- 
duction of ambergris, 139. 

Charles Vth. of France, charaterifed, 


147. 

Cheon, Richard Browne, Dr. his ac- 
count of a cafe of retroverted uterus, 
in which the paracentefis was fucceis- 
fully pertormed, 424. 

Chrift, his advent preceded by great and 
peculiar events, 73. 

Cér:flians, their right, and even obliza- 
tion, to judge for themlelves in matters 
of religion, and alfo to communicate to 
others the refult of their free inquiries, 
soz. This right properly guarded, by 
juft diflintions, 503. 

Church of England juitified, in regard to 
the relaxation of eccletiailicai cifcie 
pline, 476. 

Chyle, account of, 28. 

Clauffen, General, his eftablifhment of 
great and ufeful manutactcrics in Den- 
mark, 75, 

Clayton's fermon, relative to the riot at 
Birmingham, and the controverty with 
him, in confequence of that di:courle, 


337+ 239+ 349, 35% 


Company, Eaft India, general review of 
‘there affairs, 333: 

Conflantinople, semarks on that empo- 
rum, 522. 

Cooper, Thomas, Efc. his propofitions 
refpeCting the foundation of civil go- 
vernment, 383. His obfecvations re. 
fpecting the hiftory of phyfiognomy, 
390. 

Coraifo language, the ancient, nearly 
loft, 373. Curious account of, 374, 
Vocabulary of, 379. 

Corre/pindence with the Reviewers, viz, 
T. Byerley, on canal navigation, 139. 
Philonomos, 359. P. Q. 360. Philo 
Africanus, on the flave trade, 480, 

Creeds, ought to be difmified from our 
public torms of worthip, 162. 

Cretms, of the Alps, account of thofe 
unheppy people, 573. The diforders, 
to which they are peculiarly fubject, 
explained, 574. 

Crawford, Dr. on the properties of the 
miuriatic barytes, 432. 


D 


Dalby, Mr. his remarks on General 
Roy’s account of the trigonometrical 
operation, whereby the diftance be- 
tween the meridians of the royal ob- 
fervatories of Greenwich and Paris 
has been determined, 35. 

Day, Thomas, Efq. particulars of his 
life, €o, His literary prodvétions, 
61. His great political charafter and 
writings, 63. His death, by an une 
fortunate accident, 68, 

Death, natural mode of, mechanically 
explained, with refpeét to the human 
frame, 58. 

Deca, [Eatt Indies,] political view of 
that province, 33. 

De Luc, M. agresment between his prin- 
ciples and faéts refyecting the theory of 
the earth, and thote of other modern 
writers, 121, His fecond memoir, in 
the Philosophical Tranfaétions om hy- 
grometry, 133. 

Democritus, his ridicule of the a€tions of 
men, philofophically accounted for, 
58. 

Demonology, medical, obfervations relae 
tive to, 389. 

Denmark, See Clauffen, 

Derby, account of the famous filk-mills 
there, 32. 

De/potifm, political, origin and procrefs 
Of, 550. Its univerial downfal pre- 
cicted, 553. Recommended, a 
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IN DE X. 


De Vos, M. his Teylerian prize differ- 
tation on natural and reveal-d religion, 
504+ 

Dizeflion, of food, account of, 24. 

Difappsintment, a poetical ruftic tale, 
267. ’ 

Pn of Wantley, his wonderful ex- 
ploits, 440. 

Drama, Greek, origin of, 84. 

Drury’s account of Madagafcar, an au- 
thentic work, but of fmall value, in 
point of information, 556. 


E 


Earth, theory of, See Hutton, See De 
Luc. 

Earthguates, in Italy, De Salis’s account 
of, 495. 

Education, {cholaftic, philofophically con- 
fidered, 55, Corporeal culture, id, 
Amufement proper for youth, id. 

-» national, frenuoufly recom- 
mended, 496. Plan of, propofed, 
498. 

Edyvean, John, his remarkable turn for 
mechanital inventions and improve- 
ments, 119. 

Egyptians, ancient, chara€ter of, by He- 
rodotus, 2¢z. Their manners, ine 
ventions, medical fkill, &c. 243. 

Eloquence, Mr, Sharp’s ingenious differ- 
tation on, 388. 





| England, government of, fevere remarks 


on, by a French writer, gory. 
Excrefcencet, horny, of the human body, 
obfirvaiions on, 142. 


F 


Fancy, lines from an ode to, 441. 

Fawkener, Mr. his letter, on the pro- 
du@tion of ambergris, 138. 

Features, of the human countenance, the 
natural difference io, philofophically 
and anatomically difcufled, 206. 

Ferriar, De. his account of an ancient 
monument in Huln abbey, Northum- 
berland, 187. His obfervations on 
the vital principle, id, His eflay on 
pepular illufions, aad medical demo- 
nology, 189. On the dramatic write 
ings of Maffinger, 190. 

F /b-women, at Paris, their fingular ad- 
drefs to the French bifhops, in the Na- 
tional Affembly, sog. 

Fiacourt’s account of Madagafcar, when 
publifhed, ¢56. 

Foede.a. See Rymer. 


Food. See Digefion. See Chyle, See 
Blo:d, 

France, the late revolution in, abfolutely 
neceflary, gt. The re€tirude of that 
ameafvre alierted, 93: Forefeen in 
16:9, 108. Diétated not only by a ree 
gard tothe weltare of France, but by a 
fpirit of peace and good will to other 
nations, 302. Queen of, encomium 
on, 356. Netionai Aflembly praifed 
for not eftablifhing a democracy, 454. 
France not the natural enemy of che 
German empire, 485. Her condué& 
with refpeét to Alface vindicated, ib. 
Relation of various popular tranface 
tions which happened at Paris, in cone 
fequence of the revolution, 508. The 
King more a flave to his minifters, be« 
fore that event, than he has fince been 
to the National Affembly, id. 

Franche Comte, account of, 203. Roe 
mantic fituations in, and natural cue 
riofities defcribed, 16, Remarkable 
caverns, 204. 

Frederic U. late king of Proffia, his pofte 
bhumous works tranflated by Helcroft, 
324: General contents of the voe 
lumes, id, Charaéier of the tranfla- 
tion, 328, An impreffion of the ori. 
gina/ works reprinted in England, from 
the Berlin edition, 329. 

Fungi, clafled (as food) with animals, 
27. 


G 


Germany, political conftitution of, remarks 
on, 434. Wretched ftate of the people, 
under fome of its princes, 485. All 
its cifiinct governments defpotic, and 
likely to continue fo, 487. 

Geta, account of that people, from He- 
rodotus, 404. 

Gibbon, the hiftorian, charged with dif- 
ingenuity, with refpeét to religion, 
73° 

Government, of the different ftates of 
Europe, &c. obfervations on, 432. 
Mankind, in general, ignorant of the 
true principles of government, 483. 

Grevce, origin of the drama, among the 
ancient Greeks, 84. Their philofo- 
phy invettigated, 361. The famous 
queftion, whether they entertained any 
notion of a Trinity of perfons in the 
.Divine nature, difcofied, 363. 

Gum, elaftic, fome account of, 56%. 

Gunning, Mifs, controverfy concerning 
her correipondence, &e, 356. 

Gun-pewder, its property of explofion exe 
plainec, 57%. 


Gulbrie, 
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Refangon, bricfly deferibet, 203. 

Birmingham vivs, controversy relative 
$0, 237. 349- Good fe:m.n on, by 
Mr. Scholefield, 473. 

Blanc, Dr. his account of the Nardus 
Indica, 37. 

Bliod, procefs of the formation of, from 
food, 2g. 

Boffuet, the celebrated French writer, de- 
tcftable for his bigotry, anc perfecuting 
difpofition, 514. 

Bi adley, Mr. his pious memory ex:alled, 
as the founder of Sc. Edmuno’s cuurch, 
mm Dudley, 479. 

Britons, the aboriginal, their rude mane 
nets pucticaliy delineated, 369. Their 
martial charatter defcriveo, trom the 
fame poem, 4. 

Bromfield, Dr. his cafe of a child born 
with fymptoms of eryfipelas toliowed 
by gangrene, 424. Dr, Garththore’s 
fupplementary pajer, on this fuojedct, 
425- 

Burke, Mr. his explofion of the French 
Revolution exploded, 93. Parallel 
between him and Mr. Fex in their 
Jate parliamentary contett, 1co. Ta- 
tham’s letters to Bui ke, on politics, cri- 
ticized, 354. 


Cc 


Caftles, Mr. his account of the fugar ant, 
196 

Chanpion Mr, his account of the prc- 
duction of ambergris, 139. 

Charles Vth. of France, charaéterifed, 
347. 

Clefion, Richard Browne, Dr, his ac- 
count of a cafe of retroverted uterus, 
in which the paracentefis was fuccels- 
fully performed, 424. 

Chrift, his advent preceded by great and 
peculiar events, 73. 

Cériflians, their sight, and even obliza- 
tion, to judge for themlelves in matters 
of religion, and alfo to communicate to 
others the refult of their free inquiries, 
soz. This right properly guarded, by 
juft diflinétions, 503. 

Church of England juititied, in regard to 
the relaxation of eccletiailica: cifcie 
pline, 476. 

Chyle, account of, 28. 

Clauffen, General, his eftablithment of 
great and ufeful manulactcrics in Den- 
mark, 75. 

Giayton’s fermon, relative to the riot at 
Birmingham, and the controverty with 
him, in confequence of that diicourle, 
337+ 239+ 349, 35% 


INDE X. 


Company, Eaft India, general review of 
‘their affairs, 333. 

Confantinogle, semarks on that empo- 
rum, 522. 

Cooper, Thomas, Efc. his propofitions 
refpeQting the foundation of civil go- 
vernment, 383. His obfervations re. 
fpe€ting the hiftory of phyfiognomy, 
390. 

Coraijo language, the ancient, nearly 
loft, 373. Curious account of, 374. 
Vocabulary of, 379. 

Corre/p:ndence with the Reviewers, viz, 
T. Byerley, on canal navigation, 1139. 
Philonomos, 359. P. Q. 360. Philo 
Africanus, on the flave trade, 480, 

Creeds, ought to be difmifled from our 
public torms of worthip, 162. 

Cret:ms, of the Alps, account of thofe 
unheppy people, 573. The diforders, 
to which they are peculiarly fubjed, 
explained, $74. 

Crawford, Dr. on the properties of the 
miuriatic barytes, 432. 


D 


Dalty, Mr, his remarks on General 
Roy’s account of the trigonometrical 
operation, whereby the diftance be- 
tween the meridians of the royal ob- 
fervatories of Greenwich and Paris 
has been determined, 35. 

Day, Thomas, Efq. particulars of his 
life, €o0, His literary prodvétions, 
61. His great political charafter and 
writings, 63. His death, by an un- 
fortunate accident, 68. 

Death, natural mode of, mechanically 
explained, with refpeét to the human 
frame, 58. 

Decan, {Eait Indies,] political view of 
that province, 331. 

De Luc, M. agreement between his prin- 
ciples and facts refpecting the theory of 
the earth, and thote of other modern 
writers, 121, His fecond memoir, in 
the Philojophical TranfaGtions om hy- 
grometry, 133. 

Democritus, his ridicule of the a€tions of 
men, philofophically accounted for, 
58. 

Demonology, medical, obfervations relae 
tive to, 389. 

Denmark, See Clauffen. 

Derby, account ot the famous filk-mills 
there, 32. 

De/pot:jm, political, origin and procrefs 
Of, 550. Its univerfal downfal pre- 
cicted, §53. Recommended, 580. 
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IN DE X. 


De Vos, M. his Teylerian prize differ- 
tation on natural and revealed religion, 
O4 

Disefion, of food, account of, 24. 

Dijappsintment, a poetical ruftic tale, 
267. 

Dragon of Wantley, his wonderful ex- 
ploits, 440. 

Drama, Greek, origin of, 84. 

Drury’s account of Madagafcar, an au- 
thentic work, but of fmall value, in 
point of information, 556. 


E 


Earth, theory of. See Hutton, Ses De 


Luc. 

Earthguates, in Italy, De Salis’s account 
of, 495. 

Education, {cholaftic, philofophically con- 
fidered, 66. Corporeal culture, id, 
Amufement proper for youth, id. 

-, national, ftrenuoufly recom. 
mended, 496. Plan of, propofed, 
498. 

Edyvean, John, his remarkable turn for 
mechanital inventions and improve- 
ments, 110. 

Ezyptians, ancient, charater of, by He- 
rodotus, 242. Their manners, ine 
ventions, medical fkill, &c. 243. 

Eloquence, Mr, Sharp’s ingenious differ- 
tation on, 188, 

England, government of, fevere remarks 
on, by a French writer, gg. 

Excrefcercer, horny, of the human body, 
obfirvaiions on, 142. 





F 


Fancy, lines from an ode to, 441. 

Fawkener, Mr. his letter, on the pro- 
du@tion of ambergris, 138. 

Features, of the human countenance, the 
natural difference io, philofophically 
and anatomically difcuffed, 206. 

Ferriar, De. his account of an ancient 
monument in Huln abbey, Northum- 
berland, 187. His obfervations on 
the vital principle, id, His eflay on 
popular illufions, aad medical demo- 
nology, 189. On the dramatic write 
ings of Mafiinger, 190. 

F /b-women, at Paris, their Gngular ad- 
drefs to the French bifhops, in the Na- 
tional Affembly, sg. 

Fiacourt’s account of Madagafcar, when 
publithed, ¢56. 

Foede.a. See Rymer, 


Food, See Digefion. See Chyle, See 
Blo-d. 

France, the late revolution in, abfolutely 
neceflary, Qt. The retitude of that 
anealrre alirrted, 93> Forefeen in 
16:9, 108. Diétated not only by a ree 
gard tothe weltare of France, but by a 
fpirit of peace and good will to other 
nations, 302. Queen of, encomium 
on, 356. Netional Aflembly praifed 
for not eftablifhing a democracy, 454. 
France not the natural enemy of the 
German empire, 485. Her condué 
with refpeét to Alface vindicated, ib. 
Relation of various popular tranface 
tions which happened at Paris, in cone 
fequence of the revolution, 508. The 
King more a flave to his minifters, be« 
fore that event, than he has fince been 
to the National Affembly, id. 

Franche Comte, account of, 203. Roe 
mantic fituations in, and natural cue 
riofities defcribed, ib, Remarkable 
caverns, 204. 

Frederic \. late king of Proffia, his pofte 
bhumous works (tranflated by Helcroft, 
324. General contents of the voe 
lumes, ib, Charaéier of the tranfla- 
tion, 328, An imprefiion of the ori. 
gina! works reprinted in England, from 
the Berlin edition, 329. 

Fungi, clafled (as food) with animals, 
27. 


G 


Germany, political conftitution of, remarks 
on, 484. Wretched ftate of the people, 
under fome of its princes, 485. All 
its diflinct governments defpotic, and 
likely to continue fo, 487. 

Geta, account of that people, from He- 
rodotus, 404. 

Gibbon, the hiftorian, charged with dif- 
ingenuity, with refpeét to religion, 
73° 

Government, of the different ftates of 
Europe, &c. obfervations on, 432. 
Mankind, in general, ignorant of the 
true principles of government, 483. 

Greece, origin of the drama, among the 
ancient Greeks, 84. Their philofo- 
phy tovettigated, 361. The famous 
queftion, whether they entertained any 
notion of a Trinity of perfons in the 
.Divine nature, difcofied, 363. 

Gum, eclaftic, fome account of, 56%. 

Gunning, Milfs, controverfy concerning 
her correipondence, &, 35. 

Gun-pewder, its property of explofion exe 
plalnec, §71. 

Guthrie, 
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IN DE X. 


Gatbrie, Dr. his obfervation on the con- 
gelation of mercury, 79. 


H 


Hafings, Me. his excellent imitation of 
Houace, 22. 

Hay, the cauie of its fweating explained, 
572. Cavtions to ce uled ia cooling 
a heated hay-rick, id, 

Haydn, ftrictures on his mufical compo- 
fitions, 199. 

Haygarth, Dr, his defcription of a glory, 
183. 

Hemert, Profeflsr, his Teylerian prize 
differtatiun, on natural and revealed 
religion, 50%, 

Henry, Mr. his obfervations on the bills 
ot mostality for Manchefter, &e, 
134 

Herodotus, his charaéter as an hifterian, 
agi. Specimen of Littlebury’s tran{- 
Jation of, 242. Of the new tranfla- 
tion, by Mr. Beloe, 244. Of Mr. 
Beloe’s notes, ib,—251. Farther ex- 
traéts from Mr. Belve’s tranflation and 
notes, 404. Mr.B. intimates his defign 
of tranflating Plutarch’s traé onthe 
malighity of Herodotus, and the Abbé 
Geinoz’s reply, 410. 

Her{chel, Dr. bis obiervations on the pla- 
net Saturn, and the rotation of its ring 
on an axis, 12. On nebulous ftais, 


133- 

Hefie-Homburgh, hiftorical account of the 
princes of, 527. Remarkable cha- 
yacter of Freceric I], 528. Account 
of many uncommon mifchances that 
befel him ; all of which he furmounted 
by his woade:ful fortitude and bravery, 


2Q. 

Hifian foldiers, their wretched fubjeétion 
to the arbitrary difpofal of their ¢ef- 
poetic princes, 485. Inftanced in their 
being fent to fight the Americans, with 
whom they had no quarrels, id, 

Hlindoos, their general, and refpedtable, 
character, 30, 11. Explanation of the 
feveral eras in uie among them, 14, 

Hiftory, general oblervations on the com- 
pofition of, 72. Applied to Mr. Gib« 
bon, 73. 

Holland, obfervations with refpeé to the 
government of that country, ago. 


Late é:fturbances there, fee Man~. 


éridloa. 

Home, Mr. his account of a child with a 
double head, 19. 

Hope, ode te, 285. 

Horace, B. IT. ode 16. imitation of, by 
Goveinor Tiaiings, 22. 


Horn. See Excrefcence, 

Hortentet, tory of one who relapfed to the 
favage flate, atcer having received an 
European education, 562. 

Furricare, creadtul one deferibed, «¢ 

Huston, Dr. his theory of the earth, 
ftrata, &ce. remarkson,122. Similar 
in fome parts, to that of Buffon, i, 

Huaiton, Mr. W. his account of himéelf, 
and of the Derby filk-mills, 32. 

Bydropbebiay cale of, 4 32. 

Lygrometry,. fecond paper en, in the 
Philofopbical Tranfastions, by De Luc 
133. 


? 


ae 
Tand J 


FYaruarius, St. pleafant flory relative to 
the famous miracle performed on his 
hlouod, 20%. 

Yay, Mr. the American ambafTador to 
the court of Paris, his firm and manly 
condudt, in oppohtion to the duplicity 
of M. Vergennes, the French mini- 
fer, §37. 

Ice-cellar, a rermarkable natural one, in 
Franche Comte, defcribed, 203. 

Felger{ma, M. his Teylerian prize dif. 
fe:taiion, relative to natural and re- 
vealed religion, 504. 

Felutts, remarks on the profound policy 
of that order, 205. 

Indies, Eat, See Alexander. See Me- 
gafikenes. See Turkse See Hindoos, 
See Decan. See Company. 

Inflammation, {pecific diftinétions of, 
45° 

Intolerance, in religious matters, excellent 
oblervations on, 259——266. 

Ife de Sable defcribed, 559. Affecting 
ftory ot fome unfertunate people thip- 
wrecked there, i4, 

Furies, their right of judgment, in cafes 
of /.cl, invefligated, 436. Aflerted, as 
betng es competent to decide on the 
whole of the charge, as in other crim} 
nal cales, 337, 338. 


K 


Kcran, of Mohammed, does not favour 
religious perfecution, 265, 

Kuiper, M. his Teylerian prize differta- 
tion on natural and revealed religion, 
5Q46 


L 


Larcher, his opinion, with refpe& to the 
immenfity ot the army of Xerxes,con- 


Orta “~~ - 
LrOvecrtec, 4 ,« 


Learning, 
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Learnins, &e. rife and progrefs of, in 
AGa Minor, 1s2. 

Leopold IJ. the prevent Emperor of Ger- 
many, his pacific difpofition, and mild 
aad praife-worthy principles of govern- 
ment, 567. Blamesbie condutt of the 
Netherlanders toward him, 580. 

Lewis V1. of France, charaéterized as a 
dewotee, and a dijhon:ft man, 1476 

—— XI. charaferized, 148. 

—— XIII. his vile chara@ter, ib. 

—— XIV. acoloffus of tyranny, 149. 
216. 

Libel, publications relative to the laws 
concerning, 336. 

Library, public, at Geneva, eafy accefs 
to, 170. Thofe of England difadvan- 
tageoufly mentioned, in refpeét of the 
difficulty of admiffion tothem, 74. 

Liege, the Prince bifhop of, bis inconhift- 
ent and copricious conduét, in regard 
to his late cifpute with his fubjects, 


2I5- 
Life, of man, mechanically defcribed, 
57: 


Bizhtning, account of fome extraordinary 
eftcéts of, 33. 
Lincolrfbire, management of the poor in 
that county, 232. 
Lion, of Numedia, pompoufly deferihed, 
274. Great dread of, by all other 

animals, 275. 

Licyd, General, his military view of the 
natural fituation of the King of 
Proffia’s dominions, 443- His rules 
and obfervations reipecting wattare in 
general, 444+ - 

Lombe, Johr, account of his acquiring 
the knowlege of the conitruciion of 
the Italian filk-mills; and of the 
ereGtion of thofe at Derby, 33. Pui- 
foned bv the Italians, 34. 

wae, William, fucceecs his brother 
Fobnin the property of the Derby filk- 
mills, 34. 

w———, Sir Tiiomas, becomes proprietor, 
and obtains a parliamentary premium, 
id. 


M 


Madagafcar, various accounts of, 556, 
the latt, by Abbe Rochon, fuppofed 
to be the beft, 74. General defcription 
of the ifland, its foil, produétions, &c, 
s60. Prodigious variety of its vege- 
tables, c6z, Favourable charaéter of 
the inhabitants, id, Singular privi- 
Iege of tneir kings, 662. Their reli- 
gion, 14. Agreeable chara&ter of their 
women, 563 Untuccefsful attempts 
of the French to enflave them, 1), 


Hiats intended for the advantage of 
this noble ifland, 5(6, 

Madog, ab Owen Gwynned, difcovers, 
and fettles in, America, 300 vears be- 
fore the time of Colambus, 468. 

Maintenon, Madame, anecdotes of, from 
the cradle, 310. Suffers great hard- 
fhips in her iniancy, 311. Married to 
Lewis XIV. 312. 

Manchefer, obfervations on the bills of 
mortality for that town and for Salford, 
184. 

Mandrillon, M. account of his political 
operations in Holland, &c. 516. Dit- 
appointed ia his views of being able to 
accommodate the late mifunderftand- 
ing between the States and the Stad- 
tholder, 517. 

Maple, {ugar furnithed in great abundance 
from that tree, in America, 642. Su- 
perior advantages of making fugar from 
maple, rather than from the cane, id, 
Negroes not wanted in the procefs, is, 

Marriage, a defcription of, among the 
ancient Greeks, $7. 

Marfden, Mr. his explanation of the 
feveral chronological eras in ufe among 
the Hincoos, 14. 

Martyrdom, of the fiitt Chriftians, ite 
effeéts on the unconverted world, 69. 
Maffinger, his dramatic writings recome 

mended, 190. 

Maury, Abbe, glance at his chara@er, 
514s 

Mayow, the famous chemift, his ufeful 
difcoveries, 544. 

Megafthencs, one of Alexander's officers, 
publithes an account of India, 6, 

Mercury. See Gutbrie, 

Mirabeau, M, De, his great abilities and 
fingular character, 575. His ftriking 
general obfervation on eftablifhments 
of naticnal religion, 576. 

Miffionary, French, bis infolent behaviour 
to a king of Madagafear, 565. How, 
defervedly, though feverely, punifhed, id, 

Mufic, vocal, critica) obfervations relative 
to, 194. 

> inftrumental, ftri€tures on the pre- 
fent flate of, in this country, 398. 

Myfore, the country of Tippoo Saib, 
account of the moft important local 
circumfances of, 331. 

Myfleries, facred, of the ancients, remarks 
and anecdotes relative to, 259s 





N 


Nardus Indica, See Spikenard, 
Wares, Mr. his elements of orthoepy com- 
mended, 38, 
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National income and expenditure of Great 
Britain, prefent comparative Rate of, 
234. 

Savior remarkable difference in the 
charaéter and conduét of thofe who 
are free, in North America, compared 
with thofe who are held in flavery, 341. 

Netherlands, Auflrian, caules of the dif- 
turbances there, so, 

Netley Abbey, an ode, 144+ 

Newton, Sir aac, much chemical know- 
lege contained in his works, 545. 

Nobility, great difference between the ftate 
and circumfances of that body in 
France, and in England, 512. 

Norway, cbarafter and preient condition 
of the peafantry there, 73. 


oO 


0° Donnel, Mr.—Cafe of hydrophobia, 432. 
Ovid, his epiftle from OEnone to Pars, 
new tranflation of, 457. 


P 


Paine, Thomas, controverfy occafioned by 
his celebrated pamphlet, 353. 

Palibotbra, great extent of that city, 6, 

Pallas, Dr. his exp*riments in order to 
afcertain the degree of heat in animals, 
during their torpid ftate, 70. 

Palmyra, refieQions by teeing the ruins 
of, on the {pot, 545. 

Parian Chronicle, controverfy relative to, 
continued, 410. © /e7. 

Pearfon, Mr. his obfervations on the ufe 
of opium, in the venereal dileafe, 425. 

Pennfylvania, the farmers, &c. of, de- 
feribed, as in their cur-/er in cultivating 
that country, 185. 

Percival, Dr. his inquiry into the prin- 
ciples of taxation, 181. 

Perfecutions, Chriftian, mafterly fketches 
of, from the time of Conflantine, 263. 

Philojopby, of ancient Greece, invelti- 
gated, 363. 

Phyfiognomy. See Cooper. See alfo Fea. 
turese 

Pi&er, Profeffor, his confiderations on the 
convenience of meafuring an arch of a 
meridian, and of a parallel of Jatituce, 
having the obfervatory of Greenwich 
for their common interfeion, 334. 

Pigott, Mr. his determination of the 
Jongitudes and latitudes of feveral 
places near the Severn, 12. 

Plague, dreadful ravages made by that 
diftempet in Barbary, 277. Remarke 
able inflances of, id; 
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Pleas, office of, in the court of Exchee 
quer, practice of, 340. 

Poetic Extracts contained in thig 
volume, viz. From the ‘ Poetry of the 
W orld,’ 22. — the ‘ Trregular Ode 
to Peter Pindar,’ 98. Murpiy’s 
* Seventeen Hundred and Ninety-one,’ 
142. Sorbeby’s Poems, 143. 

a new Ecition of Ram/ay’s 

* Gentle Shepherd,’ 171, <=— Pe er 

Pindar’s * Remonftrance,’ 194, —— 

Mrs. Barbauld’s Epitile to Mr. Wil- 

berforce, 227. ——-—— © Modern Poets, 

a Satire,” ib. ——* An Adcrefs to 

every Briton,” 229, —-— £ Poems, 

defcribing Nature and ruflic Manners,” 

266. —— * Srearrs’s American 

Oracle,’ 269. —— ‘ Poems, by the 

Author of the Village Curate,’ 279, 

——* Poems, by Eliz. Bentley,” 284, 

—— * Refle€tions at the ‘Somb of 

Columbus,” 944. -— ‘ Heroic E- 

pifle to Dr. Prieitley,” 745. —— 

* Elegy at the Hot-wells, Bniitol,” 346, 

—— ‘ Elegy on the Death of Jamegg 

Sutherland, Efg.” 347. —— Year/- 

Jey’s * Far] Goodwin, a Play,’ id, —— 

Richards’s * Aboriginal Britons,’ 309. 

‘Whifl, a Poem,” 401. —— 
© Salmagundi,” 440. Mrs. Ro- 
binfon’s poems, 448. Pocms 
by the Rev. Luke Booker, 465. 

Poland, gevernment of, confidered, 138, 
The regulations of the conftitution 
praifed, 48g. 

Porcelain, meihod of making, accident. 
aily difcovered by a German chemitt, 
§45- 

Preacher, primitive, of the gofpel, aivan- 
tageous portrait of, 713. 

Pricfiley, Or. heroic epiftle to, extraéts 
from, 345. 

Pruffia, jate King of, his pofthumous 
works tranflated into Englith. See 
the article Frederic. See alfo Licyd, 

——-, prefent King of, his prudent and 
liberal conduét toward the Prince Bi- 
fhop of Liege, in regard to the late 
contefts between that prince and the 
inhabitanis of that bifhoprick, 2157. 

Puni/oments, capital, inquiry in‘o the lee 
gality of, 341. 

Putnam, General, temarkable inflarces 
of his buld and daring fpisit, 540. 
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Reformavion, Proteflant, from the church 
of Kome, a great benefit to the Chrift- 
ian worid, 52. 

Re/piration, account of, 579. 
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Righ;, Mr. his account of a patient's 
recovery after a ball had pafied through 
the lungs, 423- 

Ricbardfon, Mr, his account of the num- 
ber of men in the army of Xerxes, 
when he invaded Greece, controverted, 
406. 

Roman Catholics, controverfy with, 235. 

Rofa, Salvator, ‘his fatires charaéterized, 
2 3Oce 

Rofcoe, Mr. his effay on the comparative 
excellency of the iciences and the arts, 
188. 

Roy, General. See Dalby. 

Roye, Count De, remarkable reverfes of 
fortune which attended him and his 
Counte’s, 316, 317. 

Ruf, Dr. his account of the progres of 
population, &c, in Pennfylvania, 185. 

Ruffel, Dr. his account of the Tabatheer, 
16, 

Rymer, Thomas, account of him, as a 
poet, critic, and hiftoriographer-roya', 
42. His great work, rhe Fadera, 1b, 
Continued by Sanderfon, id, 


S 


Salmagundi, Viterary, 429. 

Saturn, curious obfervations on, See 
Her{cbel. 

Saxons, originally a branch of the Da- 
nifh and Sweditth nations, 494. 

Sewell, Mr. lays the foundation of a foci- 
ety in Lancon, for the improvement of 
naval architecture and navigation, 191. 
Libera! premiums offered, with this 
laudable view, 193. 

Sharp, Mr. his differtation on eloquence, 
158. . 

Sheridan, Mr. his pronouncing dict.onary 
commended, 38. 

Sduter, the comedian, turns methodist, 
and frequents the tabernacle, &c. 173. 

Sik mills at Derby, hiftory of their ori- 
ginal eftablidhment there, 32. Some 
account of one at Stockport, 34 

Slave trade, African, orizin of, in Ame- 
rica, 7. Introduced by the Spaniards, 
8. Etimete of the vai number of 
negrce flaves employes in that ecuntry, 
and in the Welt Indies, +46. Refirc- 
tions on, 224. Puetic lines to Mr. 
Wilberforce, on the rejection of bis 
flave-bill, 227. Poetic * addrefs to 
every B-iton,’ with a plan to abolith 
the trade, 228. Report of the Lerdr, 
&c. containing the evidence and in- 
formation relative to this trade, 229. 
Correfpondence with the Reviewers, 
on this fubj<*t, 4So, 


Smeatcn, Mr, his narrative of the build. 
ing of the Edyfione light-houfe, 44 
Finds a fubficute for ta-rasy 45. The 
main column completed, 47. Has 
zardous operation of fixing on the eve 
pola, 48. Condudtor fixed, 4g. Every 
thing completed, id. 

Smith, Mrs. Charlotve, her Celefiina ana- 
lyfed, 237. Soanet, from that woiky, 
291. 

Smyth, Dr. Carmichael, his account of 
the difierent kinds of inflammation, 
429, 430. Of three inftances of fudden 
death, 434. Of the Apbonia Safe 
modica, ib, Of the ufe of cantharides, 
in difeafes of the bladder, id. 

Spitenard, what, 17. 

Spurn Poirt, light-houfe there,  buile 
under the infpection of Mr. sa.eaton, 

t. 

Pw Mr. his hiftory of philofophy 
apcieciated, 342. 

Stars, nebulous, properly fo called, See 
Herfchel. 

S:ephen, Father, lis infolence, and pu- 
nifhment. See Miffonary. 

Sugar, found in all vegetables, except the 
furgi, 27. The greateft abandance, 
(next to the cancy) found ia mapir, 
64%. Great advantages of making 
tugar from maple, id. 

Sugar-cane, very liab'e to be deftroyed by 
a pattcular kind of ant, 19. 

Sutherland, Mr, his unhappy cataftrophe 
lamented, 10%. 

Saveden, general obfervations on rhe con< 
vulfions which have agitated the flare 
of, 489. 

Swine’s fics, difuefion from eating, en- 
forced by religious confiderations, 27%. 
Farther dehortation on account of the 
unwholefomenefs of fwine’s fleth, i, 

Switzerland, the ‘adies of that country 
termed favagely virtuows, 168. The 
tuwns of, cefcribed, 169. Theis pe- 
nal law:, id, 


T 


Tabafbeer, what, 16. 

Tatham, Dr. bis flavith notions of go- 
vernment exploded, 981-388. 

Taxaicn, inquiry into she principles and 
limits of, 284, 

Tear, verfes ona, 22. 

Thefpis, the father of the Greek drams, 
fome account of his performances, and 
tho’e of Safarjon, hiscontemporary, 25. 

Thickneffe, Mz. his recommendation of 
travelling, as uiefu! in old age, 467. 

Tippoe Saib, extent and natural produce 
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of his dominions, 333. Not otherwife 
worthy of dur attention, but with the 
fole view of curbing the power of a 
cruel, ambitious, depredatory neigh- 
bour, 7d. 

Tontines, remarks on, 464 

Treaties, public, hiftory of, from the 
firft treaty that was ever publifhed in 
this nation, by authority, go. 

Trees, method of curing the difeafes of, 
421. 

Trinity, See Greece. 

Turks, refleClions on the rapid extenfion 
of their power and dominion, after 
they had fubverted the Mameluks, 8. 
Favourable character of them, in pri- 
vate life, 521. Defence of, with re- 
fpeét to Polygamy, 522. Their Sul- 
tans not fo defpotic (by their confti- 
tution of government,) as is generally 
thought, 523. Low ftate of literature 
among them, 525. and of the medi- 
cal profeflion, 526. 


Vv. 


Vergennes, M. the French minifter, du- 
plicity of his conduct toward the Ame- 
ricans, 537+ 

Vilcanos, in Italy, De Salis’s account of, 
495+ 

Vilney, M. his refieCtions on viewing 
the reins of Palmyra, 543. His well- 
fancied caufes of the rife and fall of 
ftates and empires, and of political 
defpotif{m, 550, . Predi€ts the general 
cownfall of tyranny, in all parts of the 
world, 553. 

Voltaire, critique on his works, 292. His 
tales, epiftles, and fatires, confidered as 
the veft of his poetical productions, 
293- Cenfured for his writings on 
Revelation, but, as a philofopher, 
pronounced to have been a great bene- 
fa€tor to mankind, 294. 


WwW 


Waiters, Mr. his correfpondence with the 
Reviewers, 240. 

Water, the compofition of, philofophi- 
cally afcertained, 569. 
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Watfon, Mr. his account of a cafe of 
hernia femoralis, 426. Of a contrac. 
tion of the fore-arm and fingers, with 
remarks on blecding in the erm, 431. 

Weiland, M. his Teylerian prize differ. 
tation, relative to natural and revealed 
religion, 504. 

Wejley, Joho, original letters of, as pube 
lifhed by Dr. Prieftley, 321, Me- 
moirs of his life, 389. Educated at 
Oxford, 390. Becomes Fellow of 
Lincoln college, 75. Imbibes fanatical 
notions, ib, Goes to America, in 
fearch of fpiritual adventures, 391. 
Returns to England, and commences 
field preacher, 15. Makes a furpriz- 
ing progrefs, and forms a new church— 
himfelf the head of it, with a privy 
council, &c. 392. Ordains priefts for 
the American miffion, and confecrates 
Methodiilic bithops, id, Is acknow- 
leged to have ,poficfled great virrues, 
fullied by ftrange peculiarities, id, 

Whi}, game of, extracts from a poem on 
that fubje&t, gor. 

Whitefeld, Mr. bis fhrewd remark on 
the inivodudtion of new tunes into bis 
church=mufic, 555, the nore. 

Wildbore, Mr, his papers on fpherical 
motion, 14. 

Wilkinfon, Tate, his account of his own 
life, 172. Of his conneion with 
the Methodift:, 173. His manner of 
taking off Mr. Whitefield, praifed, 174. 

Willan, Dr. his account of the cafe of a 
young man who deftroyed himfelf by 
extreme abflinence, 4297, 

Withering, Dr. his account of fome ex- 
traordinary effeéts of lightning, 18. 
Wi:ber{poon, Dr. faid to be the author of 
a notable letter from a blackf{mitb, to 

the church of Scotland, 475. 


X and Z 


Xerxes, doubts relative to his famous exe 
pedition into Greece, 406, The im- 
menfe number of bis fullowers quef- 
tioned, 407, 

Zamolxis, account of, 4o4q. See Text 
and Notes, id. 

Zodikofer, M. his moral and philofophi- 
cal fuggeftions, 52. 
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